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CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE OHiGiy bp - THE EMPIRE TO THE TAKING OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE,* A.D? 14#3. 

The vast* steppes of Mongolia and Tartary have exercised a 
mighty THluenoo over the history of thodiurviji race. They have 
nurtured warlike and ferocious Aflibcs ttyt have often brought 
destruction’ and devastation" * aver the V&rth. The shepherd 
races of tVcse steppes, the Avar's,*the Moguls, the Alam, the 
Huns, and the Turks, have shaken the world. Though at one 
jeriod knowledge aM^eultu!?#passed from the East to the West, 
jarbarism and ignorance inundated, Europe subsequentlyfrom. 
;he same quarter, incarnate in the unsightly and sanguinary 
Kalmuck hosta,- Mounted on theirbony but indcfatigable-Uos-* 
w sackhorses, tufcse monitors of the forfe-wo^rld^ippear, in fabulous' 
forms, issuing from the salt deserts of AsiS,, and settling, like a 1 
cloud of locusts, op the fair lands of Iran, r .£urtm, and the Lesser 
Asia*till their tide swept oVp*' 1 the Bosphorus and the Vistula 
into the heart of Europe, whefo alliances with the fairer pro¬ 
portions of tne Caucasian race smoothed the harsher features a£* 
'their type into tlfe modem Thrk and liuss* First appear 1 the 
Hiognu, who are generally considered of Turlms^^ogiai, and 
who inhabited the desert of £obi, wheyc, being p^shed^back in 
Central Asia, thsy sent forth ftaves of population,^ far as old 
Finland at the Ural. This convqjsion drove^he Huns, Avars, 
and sundry other hordes, into^Europg. J Thus a poisomys wind 
has blown in chronic gusts from the sand-wgiytes of Mongolia* 
laying'.w^ste the fruits of (Jreck, Roman, and Saracen culture \ 
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and Mongolians fe^jn. a vast volcano pouring forth Successive 
streams of lmiftan lava, including-the great eruptions andup- 
feeavings that Gccasjpi'ed the iadl of the Roman and of the 
Lesser Empire. Mongolia has "thus moulded a great part of 
Modern history.* t 

One of the most remarkable emanations from the wastes of 
Central Asia is the family of Tartaralmown by the name of 
Turks, who wrought one of the jfreatesftirevolitions recorded in 
history. This people is deserving orattention from their demo¬ 
cratic spirit, their Unitarian dogmas, and their conquests, con¬ 
verting the inhpbitant^'of a broq-d expanse of f Europe, Asia, and 
Africa into a camp and a temperance society. 

This martial race, once the tomb* of Christendom, is now its 
Jplwark against another 'tartar invasion? The Ottomans, whose 
galfeys undo* diarbdrossa swept the ^waters and coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and dragged the ornament and the pride of the 
West into the dungeons or tM harems of Algiers—whose dashing 
soldiery wrostied, often not pi vain, vith Prince Eugene, Louis 
of BadeitJ and: Montccucup—whom popes denounced as objects 
meet for a crusade—whom Sobieski smote at Vienna—stand 


forth now as the stronghold bf justice, and the buclricr thrown 
out to shield Western culture against IJidtepipest of Northern 
aggression. Like Poland, r thcy have lately learnt the bitterness 
of protection and partition; Russia has stripped them of much 
landjJKufope has destroyed-the prospects of Greece by assigning 
her to a bavarian prince; PHtnce has appropriated Algiers to 
herself, and the attitude' latterly assumed by the grei*t Vestern 
Powers towards Turkey shc-^s that “they were not indisposed 
to assist at the dismdmbormoq+ b^che aneiept Ottoxftan Empire 
.by the united houses of Roibanoff and Hapsburg. * 

After this brief outlino of the jise, progress, and dcoJine of 
the Ottoman arms, we shall'proceed to ’a Somewhat closer in¬ 
spection of the most remarkable events that havo signalized or 
■ disgraced their historical development. 


HISTORY OF •TURKS PREVIOUS TO THE CONQUEST 
OF. CONSTANTINOPLE (1453). 

t r, ^ 

1. Origin of. ike Turks. 

Although the Turks aro among the most ancient nations 
•^flcoPded in history, it has beon fisual*to date the commence¬ 
ment Kl cue Ottoman Empire, in the full acceptation of the 
term, f*om tl.e capture of Constantinople,, in 1453. This con¬ 
quest was undoubtedly the corner-stone of die structure of 
Turkish greatness, ancl^the .fempire of the Osmanli was •mani¬ 
festly talked upon that event. Nevertheless, tradition derives 

* Ansichten dcr Rdtur, von Alexander von Humboldt, jl 9<» Stutt- 
gardt, Ed. 1820. 
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this martial' people from Oghu^-Khan, the’sonnf K&r&-Khan, 
a descendant of-Turk, who is tho common ancestor of all the 
Turks —and b said to have been a migfty ltingTn the time o? 
Abraham. llis empire was tlie fcountry called Turkistqn, known , 
to tho Persians by the uhmo of TurSm"; though it is only sub r 
sequently to the Christian era that this natior presents itself 
in history under tlie f.aiW of Turks. 

The broad and stjppos of Central and Northern Asia, 

called Turkistan, iVpear to' have been the,pradle of this race; 
though the affinitys,pf etymologer might lead us to other more 
remote lands, ancnsdly the infant Turk in fraternal relationship 
with the youthful Magyar, the Fin, and the Celt—races cognate 
in misfortune, oppression, add gallantay. Without engaging in 
the labyrinths of ethnography, we go on .to observe Chat the 
Turks, like tho Persian*, and other Asiatic putfcjns, appear 
originally to have been devoted to the worship of heathen idols ; 
and it was only some centuries after the advent of Mohammed, 
that Salnr, who was, in A'.w. 960, chief of the Turkish race, ac¬ 
cepted Islam, together with some thousands of funiilics; on 
which occasion he called his people Turcomans, to distinguish 
them lroni*the unconverted part of the **aco. When they sub- 
sequcntlyMeparted tlience, and sonae of them settled in Western 
Armenia, whilst otl&us stopped on,the eastern shores of the 
Caspian ISea, tho former were styled tile Western Turcomans, 
and the latter were called Eastern Turcomans, their ab*de-being 
still knov£i by the- name of Turiristan. The Osmenlis, who 
have a great dislike to be styled Turks'—a word meaning rob¬ 
bers in Persian—were namccLToipr/ftu by I^tolcmy, who says that 
they dive by hunting in immefl>« forests on the sea of Azof. 
PomponiuS’ Mela and Pliny likewise! represent them as living in 
SarmatLa Asiatica,’ between {lie Don, the Volga, and the Caspian 
Sea, and call them Tumo. 'Tho "Turks are still the dominant 
race, not only in the Ottoman Empire, but also numerous on thb 
Caspian Sea and in the steppes Gf Central Asia. One branch, 
severed from tb- main.bpdv of the'Turks, resides at present in* 
the desert regions eastward of the river Lrma in Siberia, on the 
shores of the Icy Sea, forming the tribe of tlie Jakutcs, number¬ 
ing 8JL000. ? » 1 

Thwforays and migration.r'of the Turks appear to havo 
radiated froi$ their head-quarters on the Upper Irtish and the, 
* Saisan Sea, whe’ ^ the Uigimjs now live, wno were thg first 
Turks that made us^of writing. From this centre, the Turkish, 
tribes at different times probably advanced wc&tWSrcf,Seized 
possession of the Persian throne, shook the eApire^of the 
Caliphs,-and founded powerful monarchies in different parts of 
Asia. »The greater part of the arniy of Genghis Khan probably 
consisted of Turks, since we fina traces of this race in all places 
where that great conqueror mads war. Likewise Demur or Timur 
(Tamerlade) and his subjects, who drd inacouratelj? styled 
. . B2 ’ . 
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Moguls, were^Turks, as thisprincg was only related to the impe- 
<rial family of the Moguls by matrimonial alliance.* 

All tho Turks in the present day are, save the Yakutes, Mo- 
' hammedahs. The Chinese style them,the Iloei-tseu. In phi¬ 
lology and ethnography, the Turku are reckoned as belonging to 
the Caucasian group,of nations and tgws stretching from the 
Altai to, the Caucasus. To tho f an^e i^m^y ^belong the Arme¬ 
nian, Georgian, and some of the Circa&s^a tribes, noted for 
their heroism and'Iq.ve of freedom, and peaking divers un¬ 
written idioms.f The«Turkisli language fronts four dialects: 
]. The Oiguric'-; 2. The Tsehagataisch, or Bucharian ; 3. The 
Kazan, or Astraehan; 4 t The Corwtantinopolitan. 

At atjycry early period, as previously observed, this warlike 
raw showed^ sdron# passion for conquest, and a highly military 
spirit; thej speedily extended their territory* to the borders 
of Chip#, and annexed several provinces of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy, so that ilicir empire, even 71 the thirteenth century, 
embraced no nineonsiderablc* compass. But before we analyze 
the development of five Ottoman empire, let us cast a glance on 
the Scljukian dynasty width preceded it, and established a 
powerful monarchy (a'.d. IjOOO #nd 1100') on the ruins of the 
Caliphate. Toghrul Beg was the founder of this dynasty, and 
was crowned at Bagdadaslring.of the East and of the* W est. His 
nephew, r Alp-Arslan, ^took.one of tho Greek emperors prisoner, 
and iiis son Melek-Shall,*al§o named Dschplaleddins raised the 
empire t6 tho highest pitch of majesty and of glory* annexing 
numerous provinces pf the pastern einpiie to his dominions, as 
far as the straits separating ^psa-from Europe. * ■ u 

Although this prince was*a great warrior, he has left behind 
him the reputation of a philanthropic man and a magnanimous 
sovereign. He was onee unfartuiiMtely involved in war with, his 
.brother, and whilst the contest was pending, Melek-Shaluand 
his chief minister were repeating their prayers simultaneously. 

• When they had concluded,<thc sultan jnquiredof his minister 
what he had denuded of God? “I'have asked this," am 
, swered the courtier i “ that thou mayest conquer thj r brother.” 
Hereupon the prince rejoined—“<J have played otherwise. I 
said, 0 God! if it is better foajjny subjects that my pother 
should reign, and not I, let hinf nave the victorju if not, let me 
•conquer.” This prince, emir, or sultan (the terifts are almost# 
synonymous in Turkish and Arabic), showed, moreover, his 
t partfohtrywfor» knowledge and refinemefifc by improving the 
calendar, w]?ick he introduced, a^ering jthe year from a lunar 
^ ' « 

# ErVlarung dies Baues $er boruhmtostcn und merkwurdigsteif Ultereu 
qnd neueren gprachen? Europe’s, Asien’s, Afrika’s, Amerika’s, und dcr Sud 
Seelnseln. Von Bock. An%lysjp Verbi, p#63. Berlin, 1-858.“' 

t Eichoff, p. 11. Yerg]eicUung der Spracheu you Europa*ui^L Indien, 
Leipzig, 1«45. 4 * 
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into a complete solar year; whicfy has ocouuidnedfhis method of 
calculation being called, in diis honour, the Chronology of 
Dschelaleddin. * & t • > 

This great Turkish SeLukian kingdom, however, # was gra¬ 
dually v^eakoned through mternal divisions and various enemies; 
at last, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it was 
completely destroyed Jy^l^c Moguls. • 


2. Founding of the Ottoman Fnipi'it. — Osman. 

The actual Oltoin&n empire was founded in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century by Osman, or Othman, whose hrnory is 
intimately connected with that ol' his gidSid father, fciolyman, and 
with the migration of his tribe from east to west. m 0 

This shah, or* prince, ffolyraan migrated in thdCycar 1234, 
with his tribe, consisting of»50,00p souls, to Armenia. At a 
later period, and alter tSolyman’s death, this horde became 
divided; the main bodf remaining stationary uiyler the 
youngest son of Solyman, Ertoglir ul,•whose son Osman is pre¬ 
eminent as the proper founder of that efhpiro which has been 
called after hi m. He Jirat laid the foundation qf a political and 
religious admiuistmticjjif extended the limited dimensions of his 
infant monarchy by conquest, aud beoaiqc ultimately the inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of the whole territory around Mount Olympus 
in Anatolia. Such was the humble origin* of the OttoifLan* em¬ 
pire, in 125/9. ■* Olio Century and a ffiilf expired before it became 
1 irmly established by the conquest of Constantinople, from which 
period it continued to rise a»d #«fcreasaj£till the conquest of 
Cyprifri, in 1571, wfwn^it attainccNt^ic culminating point of its 
splendour dud power; remaining -stationary above 150 years, 
till the peace of Curhtw^z, i%14>98 ;Jiust four cenfuries from the 
origin of the monarchy—a date marking the commencement of 
* fcs decline, which lias advanced in an increasing ratio ever 
omce, down to the reign of Mahmqp.il, the period of the n£w 


• • 


reforms. 

Osman, even at that early date, began to ftnfke encroachments 
5 & the Eastern empire, by tlio conquest of sundry cities and 
A&stles, He likewise strove Jp establish a iiavy, by means of 
rVhichhe carried on piracy. in* the year 1307, he paid a visit 
3 the olassi«my-glorious island of Chios, which the crews 
ihmnanly laid waste, murdering the greater part of. the 
inhabitants. A simikr fate was experienced «by ^hqj^ands df 
Khodes, Samos, Lemnos, Malta, and others. Thp same remarks 
unhappily apply^to the corftpicsts made simultaneously by 

• • 9 0 

* We shall not here discuss the ^robtfbilitjb of the connexion* of the 
Turlfs with the ancient Medes and with Nineveh. The furious reader will 
find some interesting particulars o» this subject in the fforkft of Mr. Layajd 
and Davif Urqu^art. 
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the Turks on Ibnd; whole towhs were capture^, plundered, and 
.burned, after a|l the inhabitants had been. slaughtered; these 
primitive barbarians'having emulated in this respect the Chris- 
vitian armits of Russia under Suwarro\»v in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Rut, whilst Osman .was engaged in capturing the*frontier 
castles of the Rytfaptmc nnpirc on Cle^Saugar, the southern 
border of his empire was endungvr<#Tb^ irruption of Tartars. 
Orclian,’ the son of Osman, succeeded in reddling the incursions 
of the Tartars; and'Doing entrusted by his lather with the com¬ 
mand of an army, he ct,ncjuered 4 Broussa, thuanaient capital of 
Rythini^ Osman died in the year 1326, with the satisfaction 
of knowing that Broussa would* afford a mausoleum for his 
remains and those of his Successors. 


m ,p 
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3. ZTrhhlln.—Internal Administration.—The Janissaries. 


TJrkhkn, th*- son and successor of Qsman, converted Broussa, 
whoso magnificent situatioif' rendered it well worthy the dis¬ 
tinction, into the metropolis of his state; and shortly after 
conquered Mecca, of historical notoriety in the amufis of Chris¬ 
tianity, and als«j Mcoihcdia. is reported that Ufkhan was, 
like Ctesar, so distinguished for cicmcnpy inTiis conquests, that 
the Greeks who came und&riiia sway, though permitted to with¬ 
draw, preferred to remain, unlike the obdurate and ungrateful 
Polesomd Hungarians, S6 forgetful of the .benefits q£ ltomanoff 
and Hapsburg. As the numerous warlike expeditions in which 
Osman bad been efi gaged had prevented him from devoting much 
time to civil enactments, UrP-.arCmade it his.first <?hre to #btain 
a suitable administration. «dh this undertaking he was assisted 
by his brother, the sage Aia-ed-din. Jlis new enactments .affected 
the mint, the costume, and the arflLj. The fight of coining money 
jis one of the two attributes of sovereignty, according to Islam; 
the other consisting in the prayer for the ruling prince every 
, Friday in the mosques. The first Turkish moijpy was coined in 
the reign of Urkhan. t The edeond object <ff his legislatfve activity 
affected the costume 1 ; but it did not so much prescribe the nature 
of the material as t the colour, andjit referred less to the apparel 
of the body than of the bead. Though subsequent sumptuary 
laws have accurately defined tlfo cut, the subst«§|ce, the lining, 
•and the mode of wearing the different kaftans, aolimans, aneb 
o^heixdtesscs of honour or official*dignity, UHihatt did not inter¬ 
fere witbpsy eh trifles, confining himself to^thc head-dress, which 
has always Jjeen. a characteristic c distination of nations and of 
conditions in the East. L White 'muslin caps vserc adopted as the 
universal head-dress of the warriors and princely attendants, in 
order to distinguish tile Ostnaeilis front the Greeks and other 
nation^. Their f® jm was circular and conical* The third and most 
important matter of Ala-cd-dfn’# institutions, wa^thp army, 
which y^as to he always kept on Mt aid regularly paid, so. that 
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the Turks are the first people who established sending armies, 
the necessary ertrse of Chnstd&doin. Osman haa carried on his 
forays with Turcoman horsemen, who wtfl'C nt®ncd Akindschif 
wanderers or runners, and who always appeared in t^e field as 
often’as they were sumihoned by their lord. Urkhan first insti¬ 
tuted a body of inlait^y, making them a permanent and regu¬ 
larly-paid force, cal] Id Jajja. £iadc, Dr pedestrians. 13ut these 
troops, becoming ^ juhnt,«fln the* strength of their pay, soon 
added to the confusion which they had hem intended to quell. 
This led the milit^ydegislator to devise % profoundly politic and 
sagacious, but somewhat heartless, plan of forming a body of 
troops of Christian children forcibly converted to Islam. These 
Tcheri were new troop#, and nence the jTwere called Jani-tcJmn , 
—Janissaries. Thus, in former ages, a Chijstian popuhJtiqn be¬ 
came the compulsory pilar of Islam and scotugc^pf Christen¬ 
dom ; whereas, in modern times, ijie same race have become tho 
voluntary defenders of the sultan against Mosjorn corruption 
and llussian aggression? Soon was the name of Janissaries 
carried far and wide on the wings of-victory, as tht) terfor of Asia 
and Europe. The white muslii\ turlfms of tho Janissaries 
receivedlong appendage, falling down behiqd, and represent¬ 
ing an arm, as the smn of victory J in front, instead of a plume, 
a wooden spoon stood hrect, as a sign of a ^lonti ful larder ; for 
the Ottoman commissariat did* not suffer its heroes to starve 


like the Boyers of Paskewitseh, Diebitch, and Croistschakoff. 
Their colours were a blood-red* flag—a stumbling-block to 
Lamartine, hut the symbol of French renovation—and a silver 
cresjpent, te*geth<jr with a scpruefcntatig^ of the double-edged 
sword of Psman, ftogipfftcd the s&sjndard of the young Christian 
Praetorians. The tames* of the. officers were taken from the 
kitchen and pantsy, 41 s afi^wideqpe of tlio luxurious and com¬ 
fortable living of these specimens of the church militant, who 
seem to have emulated the pugnacity, and equalled the voracity, 
of titled pluralists nearer homo!' The colonel of Janissaries#was 
. styled tho soup~malrw% tschori-bifdsehi, and the other officers 
enjoyed similar artistic epithets. Tlie*.great treasure of the 
Janissaries did not consist in tho regimental chest, or in tho 
corruption and venality oijnoble colonels? as in England and 
Itussia; but it consisted in a huge camp-kettle, or flesh-pot, not 
only hccauSe it boiled" their broth, hut also because it was looked 
upon as their symbol, tlicii# rallying point, their eagle. Origi¬ 
nally the smallest#number of the Janissaries was 10 (J 0 men#* 
But every year 1000 t additional hoys were added Tfa^Tebim and 
to the force, ta^en from th® Christian prisoners f aftdjKvhen the 
nunjber of these did not suffice; flic balance ^;as«upplied by the 
Christian population subject to^ the, Porte, till the^ reign of 
Mohammed lV., e when, by beginning to lccjuit the force with 
Turkish children* some have thought that the Janissaries began 
to degenerate ip consequqppo of the change. 
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After the tanissai’ies had been instituted as the heart and 
core of the Ottoman a^my, the residue of that force was formed 
* as follows. Tt> the previously-existing regular infantry, styled 
piads, was allotted landed property,,which was subsequently 
changed ijgto feudal, but with tjie obligation that 4he pos¬ 
sessors should* keep the Toads for thp fenny in a serviceable 
condition in tirafe of war." 'Jfhe in-egulari roops were employed 
as scouts and skirmishers, ana a period in rowing 
the galleys. The** cavalry, like the inVmtry, was divided 
into regulars and iijegulars; The eavaflnj of the standing 
army was divided into four rdtts, after tnc pattern of their 
standards, at first, 2400 men, tyter many more, who stood 
on the right and left-hand of the sultan, in the eontro of 
tlig line of battle and of the camp. Besides the paid cavalry, 
with which* the West soon formed ^acquaintance, under the 
appellation of Sipahi (riders), a feudal body of cavalry was also 
formed} answering to the feudal infantry. They were styled 
Mossehiym—i. r., freed from tribute,' and were commanded by 
officers who, n placed ov?r 100 men, were called. Biubasehi; 
if over 1000, SandseTiak bpys— i. e„ standard princes. The 
irregular unpaid and hot feudal cavalry .received the name of 
Akindschi, or runners, as ( before stated, The latter and the 
Sipahis soon became tl\e terror of Europe. The Akindfcchi, at 
the time of the first siege of Vienna, roved about through Linz, 
as few ol ltatishon, laying every place waste with fire and 
sword. < ■ 

Shortly after the adoption of these institutions, the Greek 
emperor, Andronieu^took fkid against, the Turkish con¬ 
querors, -was beaten by Urkjiifn at LVbekapon, in 13JJp, anil also 
at Philokrenc. And now the city of.Mcsea foil into the hands 
of the Unitarian Turks. JsLiia^Wais «in4roduced there, the 
Trinity was banished, the Athanasian Creed was forbidden pnd 
'forgotten, the churehcs were converted into mosques, and the 
government over Nicaoa and^thc circumjacent territory was 
'given to the eldest prince, y hope fid young Turkish T«arovitch fc 
or crown prince. Afver this, Urkhan advanced in his career of 
conquest in Asia, and strove continually to extend the triumphs 
of Islam. ‘ 

4. Passage of the Turks into Europe^. 

»_ 

As £arly as the year 1263, a «olony of u 12,00G Turcomans 
pf&sed oyer. x not oir a bull, like the Europe of mythology, hut 
under Sal^ul^lcdos, to the west slioro of the Black Sea, from 
whence,“however, thev Wire soon? driven away;. Shortly after 
this, another bod^ of Turks passed over, in 1321, harassing the 
coasts of Macedonia and«Thr£ee, destroying the crops, and burn¬ 
ing the towns, fog the space of eighteen months; thus putting a 
stop to all agriculture and commerce. The emperor was obliged 
to purchase exemption"from these,sfcourges, by tho sacrifice of 
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his crown jewels,—a great piece sclf-defiial in Christian em* 

peror. The rei§n of urkhan\s the epoch when the first pacific 
and friendly relations were established between the Osmanli 
arid the Byzantines: a*transition frpm war to trjuce, from 
hostility to alliance. | The §reck emperors frequently called in 
the aid of the Osmaiwi in intesttoe. squabbles, and, as has hap¬ 
pened with the Muscovite*au^liayieS at a‘lat(h' date, awakened 
thereby a strongeijdjsi.’e (possessing thp Golden Horn-and the 
Sweet ’Waters, in \he disinterested but susceptible hearts of 
their military nol'Miours. At the sair„£ time, the hostile in¬ 
cursions of the Turks into Europe became continually more 
frequent and more formidable, in proportion to the growth of 
the Turkish naval power. In the yeal r 1333, the Greek emperor 
concluded a treaty with Urklian, on the condition that tlffi latter 
should not touch the renswining cities of the empire** Neverthe¬ 
less, in the following year, w strong body of Turks again passed 
into Europe, and devastated the fields and the tq^vns. »Even in 
1337, the report spread that Urkhan would approach dear Con¬ 
stantinople with a fleet, in order to take permanent possession 
of that coveted spot. The emperor* however, still warded off tho 
threaton*d attack, gallantly and successfully, and the Turks 
were forced to rctiijev Still, the* Greek monarch was blind 
enough to take Turkish auxiliaries into Jiis army, like the 
Gauls and Goths of the Cresartf. Hitherto, the aggressions of 
the Turks in Europe had only been leeak and temporary ^with¬ 
out their having captured any istrong fortified ply.ee. This 
they succeeded in elibcting in 1357. Urkhan caused his son, 
Solvman, fo’mal^e afresh ?-ttc©]?t at conquest; and ho suc¬ 
ceeded in overpowering and enuring Gallipoli. Moreover, 
an earthquake, which occurred ^ibout this time, having laid 
waste" many cities! of Thyace, Holyman introduced Turkish 
colonies into that province, and caused the depopulated cities 
to bo rebuilt and repcopled. This was the case with the castles 
anti towns of Konur, Bulair, Malagsra, lpsala, and liodostofhll 
.of which fell into tlier hands of tfie Osmanlis in 1357. The* 
Turks having now obtained a firm lbotifig«on the western side 
of the Hellespont, new hordes came across every year ffom 
Asia into Europe*, till thei?, empire was filtimately extended 
from the shores of the Propontis to the lster. Tho conquest of 
Gallipoli, rtfliich opened a wide field for Turkish conquest ity 
Europe, was intimated by Ujkhan to his rivals in power,^to tho 
Asiatic princes whose sires had joined Osman in dividing thp • 
Weljukian monarchy ; t and henceforth despatches of'misflUituro 
became a rcgu|#ir practiced the Turkish Statd chancellery. 
»SolyijLan, the crown prince, haying died iyi K558, from the 
effects of a fall from fiis horsy?, his victorious father, Urkhan, 
followed him in 1359, after having conferred the greatest advan¬ 
tages pn&thc Ottoman empire £>y his administrative and legis¬ 
lative enactments. 
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? TURKEY, EAST AND TEESE^T. 

S. Amuryth L, Lopl and Conqueror. 

Urkhan was succeeded byhis younger son, Murad, or Amu- 
rath I. The course of his victories tefok a western direction, in 
order to extenj his father’s European amquests. This great 
^western exodus would seem to have been achronic affection with 
all the Scythian hordes of Asia, iifcliajftn^le gallant ancestors of 
the Norman, Teutonic; and French nobles, wb, like the Czars and 
Boyards of modem Muscovy, imd a strongj^dilcction for their 
neighbours’ goods. Bht before.Amurath e#nld accomplish his 
designs m tho West, he was forced to direct attention to Asia. 
The prince of Caramanij* took advantage of tho death of Urklian 
to attack and subdue the Osmanlis in Asia Minor. Yet Amurath 
caifie off vicifonousYrom this contest, find opened his campaigns 
in Europo t>y the capture of tho pasiio of Nebctos, or Bontos, 
near Gallipoli. In the ycaf 1361, the largest fortress of the 
Byzantine empire, Adrianopje, fell info the hands of the Turks, 
a city wCiich* subsequently obtained the honour of being the 
second residence of tha sultans, on account of its great political, 
military, and comme^pial importance. Hereupon? Amurath 
forwarded the intelligence* of his splprfdid victorfbs to his 
Asiatic relations, and concluded peace ,\i£th'the Greek, emiiire 
after the conquest of * Pnfiippopoli. But, shortly after, the 
pope stimulated thefc ljungarians, Servians, Bosnians, and 
WalEiehians, to a crusade against the •infidels, who wen*, 
already threatening their borders. But Hadschi llhfjki, with¬ 
out awaiting the*arrival of the ^ultan, broke at night (13G3) 
into fhe hostile eampi*und wie enemy too^> to flight imuttcr 
disorder, like wild beasts frightened froft* their coYer.” The 
battle field still bears the namg of Ssirf Ssinduglii— 4 .the 
defeat of the Servians. This mbe belonged to tho great 
•Slavonic race which has had the honour of producing many 
ornaments, such as Koseyiskw and Bom, and of perpetuating 
• slavery and serfdom* ampng Christinas and whites in the 
largest part of Ejjirype, afru in the nSitLdle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Amurdth now took up his residence for some time in Europe, 
at Domitoka, whence he superintended the erection of his palaoe 
at Adrianople. So soon as thejSerai was in a haljj table condi- 
®tion, Amurath removed his residenco to the latter city, which* 
remafned^the metropolis of the eApiro till # tne capture of Con- 
ktantiaoplok* After five campaigns in Europe, tne sultan re¬ 
turned r to Anrf in 1371, ana cojicluded a fresh peace with 
Byzantium. % * * * 

The Scythian faonarch, li^j a Romanoff, now paused* in his 
career of encroachiaent*fqp som§ years, waiting in this interval 
of peace for a.frf«ourable occasion pf renewing his aggressions. 

* IJlave and serf art said to com* {torn tflaronjjp and Servian. 
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This occurred in 1386, when another w(ir broki/ out between 
Amurath and tlie prince of Caramania,, jn Aria, whose ruler, 
became continually more envious of the Bultan. A pitched 
battle ^yas fought hclwtfen the rival princes in thd plain" of 
Iconium, when Amurath gained a complete victory. Imme¬ 
diately after this campaign, the princes of fcsfirvia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, combined in an^.^t?bmpt to throw off the Turkish 
yoke, which was £t that period almost as, irksome asTiussian 
protection now. Aiguratli marched oft* to Bulgaria, conquered 
the border fortresses, and obliged the prince and his oapital to 
surrender. Lazar, prince of the Servians, prepared'to resist 
his advance, and a bloody battle waj^fought m the plain of 
Kossova. The left wing of the Ottomans was beginniugjto give 
way, when Aipurath’s 0m,_ Bajazet, flew \o the jrjscue. i)e- 
senbing the battle, anThipntal poet says:—■ A/ready were* 
tlie diamond scimitars changed '’into hyacinth blades by the 
streams of blood, and th r spears of glittering stud into rubies; 
already was the battle-held converted into a bet 1 of -xaieguted 
tulips, by the number of trunkless heads and rolling turbans,” 
when a i^ble Servian, Miloseh, foieed Ms way up to the sultan, 
and under the prptekt,of imparting to iiim some secret intelli¬ 
gence, obtained access to liim, whereupon he rushed at Amurath, 
and ran him through with his scorch TJie sultan remained 
master of the held, hut died soon ^ftejwards (1389^ from the 
effects of his wound. Times arc .changed since then, a~«d the 
Servian has learnt to dread the North wind moist, for his 
greatest dapgcr lies in thatrpiafjx’r. 


. 6. 'Sultan llajazet. 

fkrjazct, the son of Amurath, succeeded him on the throne, 
and immediately caused his br the^, Jakul, to be put to depth, 

“ iu consideration,” >says the imperial historiographer, ” of the 
’ precept of the Koran, 1 which declares that anarchy is worse 
than execution; and in consideration of ‘'the attributes of God, 
who must rule alsnc and without a‘rival, after whose example 
God’s representative on caVth, the ltulor of the Faithful, must 
also reign alone, without any competitors.” These arguments 
were found so cogent by the policy of subsequent sultans, thjt, 
the imitation of this crime Became a law with them; and even-, 
tually, by the enactments of Sultan Mohammed, t^c^orfluercr, 
fratricide became the public law ajid practice.at every new 
accession to fkb throne. Thus, what the cauiipus ahd crafty 
policy of the courts of Moscow tftid Peterslna^g has periodically 
sanctioned in the shades of a fortress dhd the darkness of night, 
was publicly advocated # an<l accomplished by the military 
effrontery pnd savage blunfcncss of the race of Osman. 

Bajazet lmmediateTy plcpled Seryi# with Turkish colonies, 
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and then concluded a peace wiih the vanquished, on terms dis¬ 
advantageous to the Latter. Nevertheless, im-thc year 1390, 

• Bajazet turned' till his power once more against Europe; for the 
Ottoman julers of that day seem, like # the Jesuits and Czars of 
Christendom, to have thought it a m<*riuoriou$ act tocviolate 
their faith with unbelievers. Thcf suBnjji began by securing 
his European Ivey at Gallipoli, establishing a second harbour 
at that yplaee. As he aspired th*capture Byzantium he was 
probably of the opinion of Alexander of ltussia, that “il faut 
.avoir les clefs de note*© maisan dans la poelie.” The Greek 
emperor „was at this 'time obliged to send’•‘his sou and heir- 
apparent into file Tm&ish camp, jyith auxiliaries. The Otto¬ 
mans next directed theii attention to thet Archipelago, anrl con¬ 
quered-the islands pf Lemnos, llhodqs, Chios, Euboea, and at 
last' Attica,Lon» the continent of Greece. Tho Greek prince 
having deserted thc > Turkish^ comp, with his followers; about 
this time, Bajazet, highly incensed, marched with his army to 
the walls of Constantinople, laying w&ste the whole country; 
and now heguvi the first Turkish blockade of Byzantium, last¬ 
ing seven years. Thv, prince of Wallacliia had, about this 
time, of his own free wgill, submitted to the authority of tin* 
sultan, and Walldchia was henceforth designated as a tributary 
province in the Blue Books, pf the sultan, find it has remained 

} such ever since till the Ozar converted an illegitimate protec¬ 
torate int^an unjust a?novation, against the wall of the people 
and fulerSj and appropriated- the Turkish tribute to his own 
coffers. Another portion of the army of Bajazet ikundated 
Bosnia, and advanced^ as f&ft as^ the frontier of, Hungary. 
Meanwhile, the pringeCaivamania, in Asia, who, like Scliamyl 
and Ihe Circassians, had an unaccountable loye of liberty, and 
an unnatural hatred of oppression,, l^r.o opcc more against the 
Turks, but, unlike the hcroe^of the” Caucasus, he was speedily 
subdued The Turkish armies made use of this opportunity to 
extUid their conquests in Asia. ' 

• Bajazet, intoxicated by hp£ victories, ^unged now* like the , 
great Louis and Catl^rino of ltussia, into the most voluptuous 
excesses, and contributed i^t a little to the rapid increase of 
corruption in morals. About this^period, Sigismund, King of 
Hungary, which was not yet emasculated by the Hapsburgs, 
formed a coalition with several allies to check the formidable 
growth of Bajazet’s power. Franca sent 1000.knights and 6000 
oncrperiSaries, who were joined on their passage through Ger¬ 
many ty'Fivderic, Duke of Hohenzollern, at the head of a 
German amy^aifd by the Gr an Master c of the .Order of St. 
John, with a numerous body of knights; Bavarian and other 
knights contributed to sjvell Ane Christian host. The army of 
the coalition united at Tsikopoli, numbering about 60,000 men. 
The battle took place on the 20th September, 1*896; and bajazet 
gained a complete victory, the allies suffering a terrible defeat, 
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which they partially deserved, $ke tlie BuSsiaqg at Oltenitza 
and Citate, on account of their arrogance The banner of Sigis- 
mund was lost, and the whole body of* Syrian* and Bavarian# 
knights fell in its defence. King Sigismund and the noble? of 
his array took to flight* and escaped With diflicnlty hud hard¬ 
ships to their fleet, wjiii,e the common soldiery, as usual, had to 
bear the punishment an<l disgrace,, of their ..superiorsa too 
frequent event in modem h/Su>ry. ; „ 

After the victcfcy, Bajazet encamped* before Nicopoli; the 
number of his slaiiuin the battle*, amounted to 50,000 men; the 
sultan wept tears 6i rage ovcri them, and swore to avenge the 
death of Ms followers. All^tlie prisoners, with tho exception 
of about 10,000, were slaughtered. The massacre lasted from 
sunrise till four p.m., when the magnates of his empireidell at 
the feet of the.sultan, ajfd begged him to Dxtend anercy to»the 
rest, wiiich he at length consented to do. The most eminent 
prisoners were ransomed by tile costliest gifts; sqjne oven 
fetching 10,000 ducats. • The ransom of the French prisoners 
fetched 200,000 ducats. The sultan dismissed tho Count of 
Nevers with the words: “I liberate you from your oath, never 
more to take up arjns against me; if^you have any sense of 
honour, I conjure veu rather to> seize them, the sooner the 
hotter,- and to collect the military pywer of the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom against me. You cannot do*mo any greater favour 
than by giving me the opportunity pf acquiring more fame." 
The report of this splendid victor,* was disseminated by iajazet 
from Brdussa throughout Asia. As au evidence oi the truth 
of their account, the messejpgeijS'to the different princes were 
accompanied by captives as presents, ‘and amongst the. latter 
there were sixty «noble youths, and a Himgarian magnate. 
The immediate coy sequence, of the victory was the seizure of 
Mjtrovitz, on the Save, in f 396, and the first destructive incur¬ 
sion of Turks into Styria; Bajazet advanced as far as Pettau, 
and caused the whole town to be burnt to the ground. Tims 
far the Turkish sultan Jiad alraostjrivailed Francis Joseph and 
Haynau in the vigour and success of his« measures against tho 
Christians of Hungary. * 

Tho sultan nexc turned hj? attention to the siege of Constan¬ 
tinople, which had been begjm flve years before. He prose¬ 
cuted it with his usual energy, and the inhabitants began to 
murmur, stating,that thewshould prefer to surrender to th£ 
Turks, rather tham die of Hunger. At length the ill-advised* 
emperor determined to allow the sultan to have a v mosc*Me aiid 
a cadi in the metropolis of ^Jiristendjom. This wasttjio fourth 
mosque that ^as permitted/by the declining monarchy in its 
precincts, hut its results were nftt so pernicious as the tolera¬ 
tion and protection of Greek Christians «by Kussia in Poland 
and modern Turkey, for the imams were no Espies, nor the cadi 
an i£dbrnv?r. Multan, Bajazet, howevpr, demanded moreover 
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Ihe permission oir peopling a* suburb of Cohstantihople with 
Turkish coloncsts, add to establish a special court or law for 
them—-demands almost, as cool ai$ haughty as those of a modern 
czar. After .such a humiliation of the Byzantine emperor in 
his own metropolis, Bajazet proceeded £o sinito Asia and Europe, 
like the “ thunderbolt of conquest^” ifi. |he former extending 
his empire north and cast by means d lis lieutenant Timur- 
tatsoh, and in thcTatter advancing its limits south and west by 
his owiupersonal exertions. f Timu^fcitsch carried his victorious 
banners as far as th# Euphrates, whilst Bajazet overran Greece, 
the prolific parent of pur greatest blessing? or curses, of art and 
the drama, of philosophy and physic, of democracy and social- 
istn, of science and scepticism, l^ijazct occupied the principal 
towns of Thessaly, capturing most of 'them without a blow. 
The ffhole of Greece, with the peninsula of the Morea, fell into 
his^hands, |pt the population had alrlhdy degenerated through 
the influence of the lawyers m the dime of Demosthenes and his 
imitators, and a mixture of Slavonic and Bulgarian blood had 
completed its degradation, wteeh evenh Byron could not remove. 
Greece s&irceFy lost by falling under Islam, nor has it gained 
by passing under a Cmdstiap. government, oppressed by Bava¬ 
rians and protected hy^llussia. 'During, these wonderful eon-, 
quests, history relates that Bajazet remedied at Broii3sa, where 
he devoted himself ingesspntly to the* pursuit of effdminalo 
indulgences. For though he did not rival Ivan IV. in cruelty, 
he almost equalled him,, in lust. But the sultan was roused, 
frounthe hip ef luxury by afi embassy from Timur im 1400, the 
celebrated sovereign of Tartars, whose name was ^becoming 
known throughout thp old?i?. r orld as “the, spoiled cfiiy. of 
victory." , » - * 

The universal conqueror and Tartar prince, Tamerlane, or 
Timur, i.e. t Iron, had subdped Persia, puf greater portion of 
Eastern Asia, when he advanced against Bajazet. Insults 
offered to his ambassadors by the Ottoman sultan moved him 
to \ake this step. In front of Haleb, or Aleppo, a decisive 
^battle was fought with th^f Egyptian <afmy of Bajazet, which' 
was completely defeated by Timur. Soon after this ho con¬ 
quered Damascus, sacked Bagdad, heat Bajazgt again at Angora, 
July 20 , 1402,. and* took him prisoner. Timur oontinued. to 
advance in Asia Minor, conquering Smyrna and other cities, 
and Bajazet died- in prison, somo say ah iron cag?, a myth in ? 
the eyes of many sceptics, though giot improbable. This event 
s took plage March 8th, 1402. Ncvertheless,tthough Kussia was 
long tfce slaVe of Mogul khans, who left their unsightly traces 
in the apodal countenance, ct^tbms, and l$vrs, the sturdy 
race of. Osmair wqs never suhdjied by their kindred, the Tartars, 
though tributary to them. !ningr, aiming at the conquest of 
. China, never crossed* the Hellespont, and his empire soon fell to 
pieces through <h(f dissensions of *hia successors. 
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7. The Sultans Mohamme^I. and Jfynfirat^ II', 

After the deatli of Baiazet the Ottoraai/. ftrronc faas occupied 
by his son. Mohammed X.. who got rid of his brother and rival 
to the - throne by a baffle and victory. He immeditftely re¬ 
newed (1413) the peace 'Vfch the Christian princes, but he chas¬ 
tised the stubborn prince c£ £juramania, who; like the Poles, 
was fool or knave enough to love his own country and defend 
his own rights. In*fche folloVing year, the* saltan was defeated 
by the Venetians in » naval engagement <at Gallipoli, and he 
was forced to conclude a disadvaptageous^ieace. lie was like¬ 
wise unlucky in his campaign in Hungary and Wallaohia in 
1414; and his troubles *were increased by civil commotions. 
Mohammed died suddenly in 1421, whether by the convenient 
accidents that usually car if oft* the ftomanoffis does n6t appejy 1 . 
His death was concealed forty days, until his* son. and suc¬ 
cessor, Amurath II., had arrived at Broussa, and hack taken 
possession of the paternal throne. __ The new sultan continued 
Hie siege of Constantinople, which "had descended to him as a 
patrimony; in the year 1422, 10,000 \uifticrs appeared before 
the unluoky city, aftef having devastated and destroyed the 
whole circumjacent jjbuntry. Amiyatn assisted personally 
with a bqdy of infantry \o forward the siege; but the walls bid 
defiance to their breaching batteries. A general assault was 
next attempted; the whole population of <<the city was in arms, 
and their resolution 4, and constancy succeeded in repuMngj^the 
assault, and forcing the Turks to raise the siege, In«thc year 
1428, Amurath concluded asoth^r*’peacp with Hungary and 
Servia, the latter gallant country freeing to pay an annual 
tribute of £N),000 airbaTLS. '•Hereupon he marched against the 
fortress of Bressatbiuka, which had sold itself to the Vene¬ 
tians ; in. the year 143b this HoArn was forced to surrender to 
the Turks, who, swarming into it like a pack of ravenous, 
beasts, proceeded to plunder it.^ Amurath peopled this plaSb 
at a later date with Turkish inhabitants, and the churches wero 
cohverted into mosques. In the following’wcar several forays 
took place again in Wallaohia and Transylvania. Hermann- 
stadt was ineffectually bosiegfid for eight days, the suburbs of 
Kronstadt were burnt, the whf»fe country was laid waste during 
forty-five days, and a herd of 70,000 inhabitants was driven off 
iftid reduood to slavery, % . . . 

When Amurath, i»the year 1440, laid siege to the celebrated 
fortress of Belgrade, he found at length a hero capable^ftwan-' 
quishinghim. *This man waa^. Magyar, a countryman of tho 
coward Zriny ana the traitor Kossuth, tfohn Hunyad byname; 
this mftn first raised the siege «pf 'Herumnnstddt, and success¬ 
fully attacked the Turkish army; the field of battle was covered 
with 20,000 Turks# In the battle of Vatag Hungarians 
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were again victorious, capturing 200 Turkish 'flags. In the 
following year, 14^3, began u new crusade against the Turks, 
and the Hungarians gvere successful, for, unlike Georgey, their 
leader was a man or honour. Hungarians, Poles, Servians, 
WaUaohians, and German erusaders^fewned the army« Hunyad 
invaded Servia, advanced to Nissa, grlere he beat the ‘Turks, 
who were also, conquered in a %econu pitched battle on the 
field of Jalovaz. ‘Amurath. b@Ls§£ moreover, obliged to fight 
at the*same time with that*reprobate the prince of Caramania, 
showed a disposition to come to terms. In July, 1444, the 
peace was concluded at Szcgedin, by whibb Servia was restored 
to its princes,«and Yfallachia 'placed under Hungarian protec¬ 
tion. If this were the case now? the Danubian provinces would 
be saved. As for Servia, she has. well acquitted her debt of 
grautude*fo the Magyars by crushing them and their liberties, 
iff 1849, as tlit agent of Austrian aqjl Muscovite liberalism. 

After tnc fatigues and vicissitudes of a reign of twenty-three 
years, "Amujjatli, like. Diocletian and Charles Y., perhaps weary 
of persecuting Christians ,pr hertties, longed for rest, and 
resigned th£ governn^pntsto his son, Mohammed II. But when, 
a feiv weeks after, the Polish king WJjidimir brqfcp the truce 
and his word, like Ifis exemplary neighbours, the Czars and 
Kaisers of Holy Russia add the Holy Qsesmiwi Apostolic empire, 
Amurath thought fit td jesume the administration! and ad¬ 
vanced to meet his perjured enemy. The two armies engaged 
at Yaraa, Nov. 10, 14<K ; Amurath gained a brilliant victory; 
the* Hungarian king fell in the conflict, and Hunyad was forced 
to fly. The booty was immense. 1 ’ Hereupon -Anfiirath once 
more abdicated in ff^burT>? his'son, but lift speedily perceived 
that the hands oh a youth Af sixteen years jvere stilf too weak to 
hold the reins of government, lienee he resumed the rule for 
the third time, directing Ins attention, to, the southern part of 
the Byzantine empire, to the Peloponnesus and Albania. The 
sultan marched against the Peloponnesus with an army, stormed 
the isthmus—for inodernGreAcc, like modern Europe, could not 
show a Leonidas o^an Epaniinondas-^and conquered Corinth 
and Patras, two sea-ports of great importance. In’ the spring 
of the following year, the sultan inarched against Albania, but „ 
was soon called away, for Huqyad had ilivaded Servia with 
an important army. Amurath‘marched to meet him, and beat 
him at Kossova, on the 18th October. H48; the pride of the 
Hungarian nobility fell like heroes, here as*well as on the fatal 
nelcL Tomes var. The battle lasted thfce days, and Hunyad 

saved, himself only by flight. In his place there now stood 
forth tu herd* of equal mettle, SScandeitoeg, wfcA, like Schamyl, 
^Kossuth, and Kosciusko, had the folly to resist oppression and 
face aggression, bud who, unlike the latter, succeeded inbidding 
defiance to thee immense hosts of Amurath, who (1444) was 
Beaten off froifi the rugged mountains of Albania, ^hich, like 
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the Caucasus, have often been the Ihoatre ofrlieroiapa, and the 
bulwark of independence. Amprath retired to Adrianoplo, 
where ho was induced to favour the ae ect* ion of Constantine, 
heir-apparent to the Byzantine thrum’. Constantino became, 
emperor by the sultan; ^aod pleasure, 'as Stanislaus fPonia- 
towski by that of Cathartic., Soon after this Amuratli died, 
and Mohammed J1. aseomled r thj^throne in 1 4>0v Amurath had 
done much, during a reign of thirty years, toad\aucethe power 
and splendour of ids'empire, and particularly ;by the erection of 
sumptuous edifices, amongst which the mosques arc especially 
conspicuous, lie also perfected the organisation of the army, 
and'above all, of the Janissaries s 


8. Mohammed IT —Siege and Taking of Constantinople -nr 

Mohammed received at Artri'inoplo the congratulations of the 
envoys of all powers tliatwere umlcd to tlie Ottoman empire 
by treaty. The sultan renewed his pacific declavrfionfc with 
all, including the prince ot'Canunauia, svlien he had su/uetly 
resolved on breaking the peace with Byzantium, uie oath of 
this talented rbut impriijpplcd man haying been about as bind¬ 
ing as that of the Czar or Francis Joseph,’ A Jew months after 
his aceession, he despatched messengera throughout his empire, 
summoning his troops to war; and caused seme thousand uiasops, 
carpenters, and artificers, with all the necessary materials, to 
he sent on to the month of the jiospljprtffl, in order to buil^l a 
castle on tjic European sidy of the strait. This intelligence 
'idled Constantinople; with a torpor ^kuost ^qual to the rage of 
modern tStambonl at the massacre of Sinope? The Creeks, v hose 
spirit had be«*n emaseVlatedJjy their emperor and church, anti¬ 
cipated the approaching humiliation, when their doctrinal 
absurdities and idolatftuui facies* should be consecrated to the 


spiritual worship of an Unitarian (treed. Til the spring of 1462 
began the erection of the castle. whicli, progressed rapidly, and 
Mohammed declared wan on the Greet emperor, without much 
more reason than Nicholas tm A bdul-kiedjidAn 1863. llereiipon 
Constantine kept the gates of tlie city closed,Slaving laid in a 
supply of grain to Ipst six months. 'Tlie caiitie was speedily 
completed, and provided with cannon of enormous size; for even 
at that oarlywlate, the Turks were noted for their excellent 
ai^illory. The commander received orders to impose a toll on 
ships of all nations pacing the%fraits. > ’ 

In order to hatter down tlie wall of Constantinople, thd’Sfaitah 
caused a cannon, of i^qiUgious size to be cast, ex Reding any - 
recorded in the hiftor/t)f artilSeTy or of* sieges. lmdisofiRirgca , 
stone h»lls of twelve palms in cy-ciRnforcp.ee, neighing 12 cwt.^ 
Fifty pair of oxen scarcely snineed to draw it; and 70(1* men 
were appointed to gqard and serve it. *On Friday jifter Easter,,, 
the 6tn # of fApril, 1453, Mqhtfnmed appeared with his army 
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before Coni^anfinrple, “ tlicf mother of the world,’* as the Turks 
call it, and inclosed it with hip cohorts. T^ey began to batter 
the walls afid gate's {svith their colossal cannon; and mines were 
.dug, to blow up the ramparts. The sultan’s host amounted to 
250,OCR) men, about the same as the disposable forct? of Russia 
in Wallachia, and in Hungary in K?®); his fleet consisted of 
450 vessels Of all sizes. ’ The numqer of Greeks in arms amounted 
to 5000 men, besides about 30m) auxiliaries. Their fleet con¬ 
sisted of fourteen Ships, belonging to friendly powers. If this 
estimate is corrcetf it proves the man|y energy and warlike 
spirit; of this gallant Holfoi^e population, which could raise 
such a prodigious force in defence of its faith and sovereign, in 
the large, wealthy, and populous Byzantium ; and it is a severe 
AS&icism on the pusillanimous Osmanlis of the present day, who 
■have volunteered like one man, ani^ raised 500,000 men to meet 
the friendly ^advances of Russia. c (?n the 15th\April, the Turks 
are described by partial pens as having been defeated. Moham¬ 
med then conceived the hold plai^ of drawing his ships over¬ 
land* Hcfccaused a woodes railroad to be laid down, and had it 
rubbed with grease? difring the nighkeighty vessels of all sizes 
were dragged over i{, info the GoldcMlom, whei?* they struck 
terror into the besieged as soon as dayKght appeared. The city 
was now attacked from.the harbour. * Mohammed summoned it 
tetsurreuder, but in <7ain< he appointed tho 2Dth of May for the 
storm, and promised liis arihy trie sack of the eitv. the day 
beforeFthat date, the Mjrrgek emperor went, for tho last time, to 
the Greek church, and received the holy sacrament. Tho storm 
began on the' 29th^ Greel* fir$ streamed, fronl tnc walls, and 
the defence is dc^ribed'as desperate, though the majority of 
the inhabitants'seem to have takciL no jtirt in iV The Turks 
succeeded, hpwever, iu breaking through one gate, and in taking 
the besieged in the real* The town ufas taken; there was no 
street, fight, no heaps of ruins, no storming; the people had 
* sunk into indifferenoe ty th^ir orthodox emperors and church. 
The emperor Constanty^e js said to have fought gallantly, 
and fallen in the‘breach. The prisoners were bound, led forth 
j like victims, afid subjected to every insult; yet their cruel 
humiliations did not equal those inflicted on the city by 
Latin crusaders; nor were thcrinhabitants massacred without 
mercy, against the oath of the conqueror, lik%tho people of 
Tqnis by the Christian army of Charles V % in 1535. The Easijgrn 
churches, it i^ true, were scfChclalousbr desecrated, by being 
stripped *of relics, pictures, and other bauble^, afid devoted to 
the worshjj>of Mohammed. 

Mflhammed began Mis oceupl§,<ion of the c4ty by a simple and 
sublime prayef to AJJah, at the high altar of the ayla^ Sophia; 
thus converting this temple from an idolatrous to a spiritual 
worship. third* day after the conquest, the Turkish fleet 

drew off, laden to the water’s ddgp with gold, sil^af, treasures, 
voidable dresses, and prisoners. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE FROM THE CONQUEST OE 

CONSTANTINOPLE PEACE OF C VRLOWITZ, 1659. 

■ I 

Mohammed Conqueror.* * 

Pour days after the Rapture «of the city, Mohammed, litce the 
Consuls andCaosars of Rome, made his triumphal entrance, cele¬ 
brated his victory wijlf rejoicings. aSid instituted the consecra¬ 
tion of a Greek patriarch.. This victorious sultan tinited, in the 
most remarkable manner, the rarest talents of the general with 
an especial gift for administration ; and with arms still llashjjut, 
in his hand, he proceeded III enact measures rfor th%T security 
and consolidation of his ooAuest. Equal to Napoleon in genius, 
he was far superior to Nicholas in*the cabinet and the Jield; 
and fortune favoured his abilities and his worth. He caused it 
to be publicly proclaimed, that all citizens who ha<j concealed 
themselves through fear, should come forth Jree and without fear 
of harm ; tty^t all fugitives should return to their houses, and 
follow their usual modi^of life. In particular, h$ ordered that 
a, new patriarch shoplddm elected ana*consecrated as usual, in 
place of the last one, who was decease^.* r Jihis, forsooth, was an 
ungrateful and barbarous return for the ma^aere of the Faithful 
by the Crusaders on their capture of Jertisalem, and a stegqhir 
criticism on the charities of Ximencs anti Ferdinapdthe Catholic, 
in expelling the Moors from Spai^ii The sultan caused also 
numerous eoldliics to come frofh Asin^in foder to rcpeople the 
devastated city. • . • 

And here it is well to remark, that some writers, no friends 
to Turkey, trace her (teeny te the capture of Constantinople; 
maintaining that the indolent, crafty, effeminate, and insidious 
character of the Lower Empire infected the Divan, and passed 
over from the Cross to the Crescent. ^ 

One year after the capture of Byzantium, Mohammed cast 
his eyes on Servm; he wrote quite bluntly to Prince George of 
iServia, that the latter county belonged to Jiim, the sultan. 
Uninitiated into tile virtues # of Russian diplomacy, these 
simple-hearted Osmanlis *never stooped to disguise their mean¬ 
ing, or betray with a kiss. George lied to Hungary to seek for 
hefp, and Mohammfld made «n irruption into oervia. Thft 
people had sought reftige in the fortresses, which the ShMan 
besieged, whilst his cavalry rode through the qpuntry, and 
dragged away 6O,%®0 prisoners, eitovhom abortion weij devited to 
people Constantinople, then almost a» severe a penalty as banish¬ 
ment to ISibcria. Ostrovitz, the principal fortress of Servigf, was 
storipm, and the garrison made prisoners. Meanwhile, the 
refugee pi’iflue hurried up with the Hungarian, Hunyad, both 
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having imi^d Vii(|r forces. (Mohammed concluded peace with 
them, on condition of a yearly tribute. The conquering sultan 
had meanwhile detqfytohed life licet to capture several islands 
of the Archipelago, subduing Chios. Lesbos, Lemnos, and 
other Mauds. ‘ • • • • 

In the year 1456, Mohammed lei forth an immense army 
against Hm/gary,.whose danger fyas then in the south, where 
now ig its safety, lie ubp^nreiTboibre Belgrade with more than 
300 cannon, and amused the fortress to he* battered night and 
day. The great itadtholder and general of the kingdom 
of Hungary, Huny^d, assPnJbled the army of the Crusaders, 
which’ had bten raised by a summons from the pope, and he 
began proceedings by beating the Turkish licet on the Danube. 
^fft|iamnicd had already conquered the suburbs of Belgrade, 
when ttfV Crusaders managed to ^rive the Turks back with 
mss. Iifc>the*year 1158 Mojiaumiedocomplete*! the subjugation 
of Seyvia, w r hilst in person be marched forth wfith an army to 
reduce (irurco, whose stronghold at^tliat time was the Pelopon¬ 
nesus* wliuie tw r o rival Greek princes were striving for the 
mastery. Mohammad, Kke Russia, proliting by their divisions, 
invaded the Morea ; ^ith^ns wits already in his pinsession; the 
cities of the .Peloponnesus shared the j*mie fate, and the lucky 
conqueror wms soon master of the pen+tftulj?. Tims he subdued 
the whole of Greece* as far as the Adriatic Sea, in*the tenth 
year of his reign. « 

jyiohUmmed now directed his attention to Asia, in order to 
prosecute his conquests there. After the capture of Sinope, a 
town celebrated in gntiquiky fqjr philosophy and numauity, in 
the nineteenth cen&iiry Muscovite treachery, perjury, and 
cruelty, the sultan advanced to Xrebizolid, and. destroyed tip; 
last shadow of the contemptible Eastern* empire. Thus did 
this holy orthodox monarchy,* tilt' victifti of a corrupt dynasty 
and a nagitious hierarchy, sink under the military spirit of a 
^young empire and a Unitarian faith; and thus Mohammed 
became entitled It) the ^pitnet of ltulor of two Seas and two 
Hemispheres, whioh he assumed after the conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople. * 

Scarcely was Mohammed returned from the conquest of Tre- 
bizond, before he was summoned into the field by Ylad, the 
voivode of YVallachia, a Christian‘monster, whose cruelties 
exceeded the atrocities of Kero, of Caliguja, and of Ivan 1\* 

In or is this the first time that% Christian population has re- 



seruplo to utttAr a deliberate falsehood in ascribing the jippoint- 
ment of Vlad to ‘Mohammed, who was called in by tlio people 
of these unfortunate •Danuhian jirovinges to protect thorn 
against the object of their own* choice, a Slavonian yr Ilomni 
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prince, and a Christian who was, like a modern czaT, converting 
these rich and fertile territories into a howlmg wilderness and 
a vale of tears. As these provinces have played an important 
part in l^e history of Russia, of Tirnkey, and of Europe, w6 
may he justified in adding*a few words on the subject of tliis 
memorable voivode, or hospotkir, who is-an honour to Christen¬ 
dom, and has conferred great "lustre ron the ^sovereigns and 
princes of this obscure corner of Eufope. , m ' 

Vlad, the impalerj hospodar of Wallacl^ia, was called Dra- 
eere, or the Devil, andftesided at Tirgovist, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He impaled five hundred wealthy trades¬ 
men to obtain their riches'; lie fi^xt burnt four hundred Tran¬ 
sylvanians who had conn* to rouse the Wallaeliians against the 
Turks; and soon after lie n^assanred five lumped Boyars, \7 jT 7T 
remonstrated against his truolty. A conspi racy Jbeimr formtH 
to unite the two provinces \rnfier Stephen, prince of Moldavia, 
lie returned to Tirg-wist on Easter day, with his ar^iy, a*pd his 
myrmidons cut do,»n all tf.ie peoyjo they met in the streets 
holiday-keeping, __ Three hundred Buying were afrestM and 
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Blit setting out with Ins secretary alofie, they were taken, had 
tlirir legs and arms cut off, and w ere ifhpaled. He next invaded 
Bulgaria, in alliance }vith Matthias Oorwjihs, king of Hungary, 
carried oft* 25,000 prisoners, and had* them impaled. Officers 
being sent im the sultan fift 1 an explanation, find refusing to 
take off* their‘turbans, lie bad then? nailed? on tlieir heads. The 

_•j-i. ._• j- i.,*.r_i__> .. j . 



to Bii(hi; but fifteen years later, Stephen the Great gave him 
his liberty, and lie overthrew j&adir. _ He then resumed his 
cruelties, anti, to get rid <*f # tho gipsiul 1 , invited them to a feast, 
whfm lie boiled as many as he could and soasted the rest; 
forcing some Tartars soon afjpr to eat a thief of tlieir own 
tribe. When he t«ok Turkish, prisoners hfc had their feet 
flayed, rubbed with salt* and indeed by the rough .tongues of 
goats. He wlls a very handsome man, with a mild face, and 
long soft hair; remarkably l^avo and humorous, thouglr in 
cruelty ho exceeded libuis XL, Ivan TV"., Caligula, and^N$.’<^r 
some cases exceeding anything here recorded, anil which, related 
in a Saxon document, are thought valid testimony byJSngel, 
the learned historian. Vlad wan wounded in a battle al 


llimnikf 1479, against Stephen the Great, *ainl lolled by one of 
his soldiers, who blew out his brains.* # 

* “ Foreign i-amls,” vol. U. p. 72. 
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Resuming tlie thread of Ottoman history, we find that all 
Wallachia was conquered by the Turks, and'laid waste, accord¬ 
ing to the same German authority,—for which read, protected 
from the fury of its Christian voiyodl, who was deposed, and 
in whose stead another and a better rrinco was appointed, who, 
as usual, paid ,a certain annual? tribute to the Porte. as had 
been originally stipulated.^ litthb same year, 1462, Mohammed 
also cbnqucred tly 1 island of Lesbos; in the following year he 
marched against Bosnia, which, though a chaos of mountains, 
was soon conquered by tke gallant O&naanlis, and convertod 
into a Turkish province. Its, Slavonian inhabitants, whose 
Christian faith seems to have sate light upon them, passed over 
to Islam in crowds, and have been oi‘ late the great pillars of 
~rfw' January body, of Mussulman bigotry, the fiercest oppo¬ 
nents of all reform, and the persecutors of the Christians. In 
the last war of Turkey -with Russia they were stimulated by the 
latte/ to insurrection against the sultan's government, which 
was too favourable io the Christians, and too liberal and pro¬ 
gressive to^uit the v^ewaof St. Petersburg and its Mohammedan 
allies. ” 

Mohammoc^ was eqVially successful in Asia against the princes 
of Caramania. The truck which nowiensued, during which the 
world enjoyed some ^psifite from the desperate contest between 
the "West and East—for Turkey was then what Russia is now 
—this interval was* devoted to new preparations by sea and 
latod, ££id to building $ new seraglio at Constantinople. It 
bore the inscription: “ Mq^y God immortalize the hlfciour of the 
possessor! May Goc^kon tUvn his building! 'May God strqpgthen 
its‘foundations!” . • _ 

One of the most determined opponents, of Mohammed was 
‘,W pniee. He resolved t^ aveugn liimscdf upon the Venetians 
for their forays, and to this end iie sent a fleet to cjpnquer 
<vNe^ropont. After a terrible contest, tbc Turks succeeded in 
taking possession of this Jjcaiftiful island. The following year, 
1470, was devoted,by Mohammed tobconquests in Asia. AY Ijilst 
the Ottoman armies were lighting battles and capturing for- 
tresses on the extreme east and southern frontiers of the empire, * 
they erected strongholds and ejected successful forays on the 
north and west on the Hungarian and Croatian frontiers; for, 
like Russia, they encroached everywhere, and grasped on all 
sides. * • • 


qfht > Turkish"' cavalry, called runnerff, who were virtually 
Ottoman Cossacks, laid waste Croatia, Kraina, Carinthia, and 
Styrkfc an^ 1 these forays were tegulhrly re*ffwed everpyear. 
In the year 14*71, 16,000 runners laid waste Croatia with fire 
and sword, a,na citrritd off 20,000 human beings, besides cattle. 
The same.thing occurred in l^raina and Carinthia. AVhon, in 
1476, the neV*prince of Moldavia, breaking his compact, refused 
to pay tribute to thq sultan, Spjyfhan Pacha n^rened with an 
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army of 100,000 men against liim!- Prince Stephen won the 
disputed battle, from which very few Turks escaped, and the 
strongholds on the Danube, whicnhad falleei ento thB hands of 
the Turks, reverted to the Moldavians. During this campaign 
a fleet was '‘equipped at Constantinople, id order to dri^b the 
Genoese from their castles <5n tfyc Mseotio Sea and in the Crimaea. 
Kaffa was the chief emporiupi of Genoe’se tirade to the Black 
Sea. The Turkish fleet dropped anchor before 'that city, and 
brought up their artillery to* batter it; on*t&e fourth day of 
the siege the town was<forccd to capitulate ;* 40,000 inhabitants 
were drafted off to r<S'-peoplo Constantinople’, and 15,000 noble 
Genoese youths were led away an recruits of the Jahissary force. 
The booty was incalculably. 

After the fall of Kaffa, Tana (Azoff) and other places sqy**, 
rendered without any resistance; and shortly «aitcr tile wliol^, 
of the Crimsna wab subdued* and repained in Turkish hands, 
till, unfortunately for Christendom, the Russians stole this 
stronghold of the Black Sep. under Catherine, and «fiince‘that 
period Europe has had no rest Qr**safcty from her #l arnmd or 
diplomatic encroachments. It were wdl that England should 
seize it, liktf Gibraltar or Malta, as a s/icujity. * 

The first object of Mohammed was ^jow to avenge the defeat 
of his army in Moldavia'. On the 26th July, 1476, a pitched 
battle took place, in which Mohammed feugnt«and conquered 
in person. The most brilliant coflquest during the following 
years was that of Skutari in 1478, # \fll*crcupon Venice con¬ 
cluded peace with the Turks* In the ensuing ypar the Turkish 
army invaded Transylvania again .abut suffered a se£re defeat. 
The last exploit of Mohammed was attempt to capture the 
island of Rood es, which belonged to the Knights of St. John. 
They had already landed, and had begun to bombard the town; 
the flag of the capudafi pachfc vrtis already floating on the top 
of tho*wall when the courage of tlio Turks gave way, and the 
besieged drove them back. < In r tlie c year 1481 the insatiable' 
Mohammed ^proposed a nyw incursion in Asia, but bis sudden 
death prevented the attempt. »* 

This remarkable man has played such an important part in 
history, that he is .well entitled to a few words more. The 
name of Conqueror ;, which distinguishes him from other Turkish 
sultans, is p«o-cminently suited to him, not only as the con¬ 
queror of Constantinople, the residence of the sultans, but also 
as the extender of th§ empire^n all sides, ike conquered'twp 
empires, fourteen kingdoms, and two hundred cities. ~Mauy 
things have beqp. invented respecting his cruelties^but history 
does not stand it need of e&f&gcraticfti in order Jto condemn 
his inhumanity and voluptuousness, whilst ft celebrates his 
magnanimity and love of order. In his defects he was exceeded 
by many more civilized tyrants* in his virtues *he f was equalled 
by few* •Sis sanguinary dj.sifosition is attested by the fratri- 
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oide which cccurcll him on iiic throne, by the massacre of garri¬ 
sons, frequent and cruel executions, pud tho^murder of reigning 
sovereigns, such fl£' the Greek imperial family of Trebizond, 
•the king of Bosnia, and the princes-of Lesbos and Athens. 
JBut tllesc severities appear like clemency when .contrasted with 
the familiar doings of the most ^miifcnt sovereigns of Kussia; 
and he never iiV.psoached th<; i^rocity of the massacre at Jeru¬ 
salem- by the Crusaders. r lt was his practice to select the flower 
of the young nobflfty of Greece, lontus, Genoa, Venice, Servia, 
and Wallachia, as pages or chamberlains,—dignities that were 
the stepping-stone' to the office of prince# or generals, and fre¬ 
quently to file scaffold. ■ Voir. Mussulman, nnlike Christian 
tyranny, hos generally smitten the Jiigh, and not the low, in 
wsrvk. '^hus Mahmud Pixcha and Solyman Pacha, after serving 
Jhe lusts* of thh sultan as , pages,®, became viziers. V T irtnons 
resistant to r tho depraver^ appetite of the Sultan was certain 
to lead to death. lint in justice it riiust be remembered that 
these evil practices had reached their height under the Chris¬ 
tian emperors of the Lowe* Empire, and that Mohammod re¬ 
deemed them by nRtny*virtues. He not only conquered and 
destroyed? but lie peopled and built cities; lie alt only dese¬ 
crated monkish cloisters /uid minsters, but lie built and hand¬ 
somely endowed Unitarian mosques afl(f colleges, hospitals, and 
all manner of**charitable institutions; he not only destroyed 
the works of Greek art as a foe to idolatry, hut he was also the 
pirtcclftr and patron flf ^smauli science sfnd learning; he was 
not only ajuddier, but a man of oultivation. Morg important 
and crcdilpdc memorials •of th^ man tlnyi his conquests are 
found in his pacific laomwTents, his erections, his cndovAnents, 
his civil and military institutions, and ■the numerous and valu¬ 
able scientific and poetical works of tko literary men of his 
reign. c * L . r ' . 

% After the conquest of Constantinople, eight of the principal 
churches were immediately converted into mosques, and Mo¬ 
hammed built many others subsequently. Amongst these 
twelve mosques, th&t which bears life name, or that of the Con¬ 
queror, is conspicuous above all others, save St.. Sophia. He 
greatly embellished the architectural aspect of liis metropolis, 
without blinding his architect® or killing his artificers, like 
some potentates in more northern latitudes. e 

Passing to the civil institutions of Mohammed, we find .that 
jjfcamo the-basis of subsequent Turkish administration. 

The Oriental regards the state as a complete house or tent, 
and names the different branches.of tfye administration accord¬ 
ing to fhis fmncifiil analhgy. Tne foundation? of tho structure 
are tlys laws of frdigioei, Nch&ri^ those of tradition, AadfjL; and 
the decrees (of absmute power) ,.Kanun; and the first and most 
obvious objeet«jhtho structure <is tho gat e, the Porte. Just" 
the gate is a miniature image of *thg house, the term«p<jrte has 
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become the universal expressioh/or thogoveiWionirof Turkey, 
because from the most ancient times the. Business of nations 
was transacted at the palace gate of kinj*B. 9 The guards were 
posted at the palace gat# of the Greek emperors of the Lower 
Empire, ahd the way to The imperial presence led througii seven 
guards. The gate becam# also the symbol of the government 
in general, dignified as the/Sublime Porto, end* also of the 
military service in particular, wlujse ’ special 9 branches, were 
named gates, and the army’eonsisted of twice seven, or four¬ 
teen, such gates. The third figurative meaning of the gate 
applies not only to th$ monarchy rjiu the government in general, 
but also and especially to the oourt and the ha$em, which*is 
styled the House or Gafp of Happiness, whilst the porto or 
government is named the Sublime Forte of the Monarchy, 

Good Fortune. The empire is fortunate, aid the court H 
happy; the guards of the*<gato are eneamped before the gate 
of the empire, and the vizir watches over the Sublime Porte. 
The way leads through the Gate of Happiness, intetho* Sanc¬ 
tuary of Happiness, into the inmSst recess of the ^court, and 
into the women’s apartments, or gynceCeuifi. In the interior of 
the house is*the chamber in which the treasures are*kept, and 
in the saloon is the stfpha—the Div'w —a scat >of honour on 
which thp dignitaries *of the law recline; finally, the inmost 
rooms belong to the household. 

The Kanun, i. c\, the fundamental law ef the Conqueror, by 
which he regulated tho institutions o& fee administratibn ?”jd 
the degrees,of the dignitaries, divides the civil and couipt offices 
invariably, according to a qu" terrify, or^into ibiuf; a system 
borrowed from the image of the fdtv.- pillars supporting tho 
tent, which originated a3 early as the four immediate disciples 
and caliphs of the- Prophet, and in the four companions in 
arms of Othmun, the ibundci/ofihc Turkish empire. 

The«fundamental characteristics of this law book, or Kanu- 
name, of Mohammed Jl. are tho following:—It is divided into 
three principal sections or gates, wliictL treat—1st. Of the order 
and ranks of tho great dignitaries of the -State; 2nd. Of tho 
imperial customs and ceremonies; 3rd. Of th$ pecuniary com¬ 
pensations for crimes, and of the incomes of the officials. The 
first gate leads into tho interim^ ol* tho hierarchy of the state. 
The most remarkable kanmut of the second gate are the Festi¬ 
vals of Beiram, the imperial tables, the imperial seal, and .the 
securing of tho succession to tffe throne. The two Festijgils/^ 
Beiram are the greatest religious festivals of the Mohammedan 
calendar. The* most ferribb of- all kanum is^hat which 
secures the succession to the tHrone, aifd makes imperial fra¬ 
tricide the law of the land. Ju fee code of ’Osman we^find: 
“ That most legislators have declared that 1 whosoever of my 
distinguished children and grandsons comes to throne, ana 
causos hiirtfrothers to bo exqputed for the security and repose of 
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the World, nfby do so with impjmjlty.” Osman, the founder of 
the empire, &aa given, the sanption'to this custom by impaling 
ms uncle, the first Example of the murder of relations in Otto¬ 
man history; Bajazet, the Thunderbolt, on his accession, had 
put his brother to’death, the first eioSnple of fratricide, which 
henceforth became law.. r L * 

After this dedfeoj wo qannot be surprised, in the third gate or 
division of the kanuname, tto find pecuniary compensations for 
murder; certain Slims were decreed as an® equivalent for life, 
limb, &c. But thi% system jvas partiallyVlerived from Moham¬ 
medan laws apd customs, as the sequel will show. 

The number of four, as«previtx' isly remarked, is a sacred num¬ 
ber in the eyes of Orientals, as weltoaa of Charles Fourier; *the 
-fehief dignitaries of the state ar| 7 divi$ed in this proportion. Four 
pillars silppqrt "the tent; four angels are, according to the 
Koran, the bearers of thp Thr«n«*; four ■grinds govern the 
regions of the air, ^according to the four cardinal points; the 
four cardinal virtues are the same yrith the Greeks and Orien¬ 
tals. *Ace«rding to the samfe principle, Mohammed placed four 

S illars of the state, Vhifch weye the vizirs, the kadiaskers, the 
efterdar,*and the nischandschis, who were also th^four pillars 
of the Divan,* The vizir® are the first pillars of the empire and 
support of the throne, the term signifying pillars, because the 
burthen of the'state tests* on ‘their shoulders. The first of the 
four vizirs, the grand yizir, is* an unlimited plenipotentiary, the 
visible representative^d^.the sultan, his Vicegerent and substi¬ 
tute, tlfc centre and focus of the empire. After Mohammed 11., 
the direction of the affairs 'of the*l)ivan remained exclusively in 
the hands of the vitirs.vtid especially of the grand vizif. We 
shall enter mord minutely into an analysis of tli# Turkish go¬ 
vernment in another place, and proceed, once more to view the 
progress of Ottoman history d6wn to <h# present day. 


Bajazet II. — Selfin.-*Solyman surnamed the 

•• Magnificent. 

The grand vizir concealed the death of Mohammed till his 
successor had reached the capital. The eldest prince, Bajazet, 
was governor of Amasia, and f>n receiving the intelligence of 
his father’s death, he hasteneefto Constantinople# The sea was 
cohered with vessels, in which the great dignitaries of the qpi- 
«Hre fastened to meet him. ThS practiqp had been introduced 
b^Mohammed, of giving the Janissaries a largess on every new 
accession, %nd Bajazet was forced to ^jibmit tait. 

Th^firstomilitary operation cHiajazet wa#nis prosecution of 
the yar againft Dalmatia diidJEunpary; and in the ygnr 1484, 
he invaded Moldavia, where he earned on a successful campaign. 
In the vear»U92, he made another campaign in Albania ; the 
Turks fell at the same time iut5 gjfyria, Cfannthia,*aQj. Kraina, 
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and committed great exocsses, almost emulating tHe SerbAand 
Slavonians in crudlw. A truce ws*& <ionclud^at length', in 1508, 
with Hungary, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Bajazet did not 
prosper in iiis reign. On&tye 25th April,-151^, theip occurred ' 
an insurrection of the Jawissaries, of the Sipahis, and of the 
entire population of Constantinople, with the yizirs at their 
head; and the insurgents poured in compact masses into the 
seraglio, when Bajazgt received the Aizirs en, his throne? and 
caused them to be asked^what was their wish ? They exclaimed 
unanimously, “ Our ppHisclLah is old # and sich; we want sultan 
Selim.” Twelve thousand Januaries raised a war-cry*, tijl 
Bajazet uttered the words, JJ F resigif*the empire to my son 
Selim; may God bless ftinf!” .Bajazet wished to retire to ^ 
Demitoka, into obscurity, bift he <&4 before he ijeachec^it. His- * 
tory does not add that his ^eath%as accelerated d)y a^wife otT 
son, as sometimes happens in Russia? * 

Selim I. is represented by some authorities^ as very^rueP, pnd 
was undoubtedly a harsh and stern .man, on which account he 
conciliated tho affections of the Janissasies^nost of tfhom* were 
of Slavonian .and Christian origin and parentage. He had a 
very adventurous spirit^ a passionate ‘temperament, a restless 
and warlike disposition# ,His first act Vos to execute the grand 
vizir; and his next, to put to dc^th tyfs npphewg and brothers. 
These acts, though sanguinary, were not so |erocious as the 
murder of Alexis by Peter the Great. Kqr did" Selim affect to 
bo civilized. His first military operation was a campaign 
against Portia. • Jn the year 1514, hq gained a complete victory 
over tl\p Persitms at? Tabriz, aftd enterej). t^cir capital; but an 
insurrection pf the J emissaries prevented him fjom. prosecuting 
his advantages, and forced him to return. His next important 
conquest was that of Egypt, \ghiah hc # entirely subdued. After 
his retprn, he died in 1520, after a short hut sanguinary reign 
of eight years. * 

Selim wa& succeeded by his s6n Ejblvman I., surnamed the 
Magnificent, avowedly th».greatest and mo$t successful of the 
Ottoman emperors. This remarkable man commenced his reign 
with an act of clemency; restoring to liberty 600 Egyptians, 
whom 1 Selim had dragged from their country to Constantinople. 
His next obj|pt was a campaign* in Hungary in 1521, on which 
occasion ne succeeded in capturing Belgrade. Solvman returned 
fif>m his labours in Ihe field, #nd devoted himself with indefa¬ 
tigable energy to the ftvil administration, equalling Niehwljj^x! 
in industry in the cabinet, whilst he greatly exoeeded him in 
military abilitj^# the field. • Shortly after, Solyiffcn equipped 
an expedition against Rhodes, which had gam|jj[ in importance 
since tile conquest of Egypt. Oil the 28tl? July, 1522, the sultan 
landed on this island, hitherto considered impregnable, amidst 
the thun^qr of his colossal artillery. The seven bdstions of the 
city wete deluded by the* IJnights of gt. John, belonging to 
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eight different nations. Numerous attack* on the city were 
repulsed, ajid the hfdcgors suffered iinmemfe losses. But after 
the arrival of a reinforcement of Janissaries, the city was con¬ 
quered December 25, 1523, and Turkish music celebrated the 
splendid Victory from the towers*" fi>f the captured fortress. 
Bight other islands fell, ■with Divides, under Ottoman rule. The 
most imporfanf conquest of Solypjan, after Rhodes, was that of 
tho Orimaia, the stronghold of the ^South against Russian aggres¬ 
sion, which, unlfappily for Turkey a^cT Europe, was subse¬ 
quently delivered .up into* the hands of tho Muscovites, who 
have ever sin^e been the masters of tho BlhckSca, and the arbi¬ 
ter's of Turkey’s destiny. <* . • 

After the capture of Belgrade, tk® irruptions of the Turks into 
^Hungary and Croatia became* continually more frequent. In 
«^he year f i52^, bolyman undertook aKnew campaign in llungaiy, 
and on^tho 28tb August he gdindd a splendid victory, and 
entered the capital-of Hungary, September 10th, the keys of the 
city being^presented to the sultan by the Hungarian magnates, 
who Vi ent «ut to roeoiv^hirii. The country is reported to have 
been laid wast$,'ancT above 200,000 men are said to have lost 
their lives; but Hungary seldom suffered so severely from its 
foes tho Ottomans, as itdias from th$ friendship of Christians 
and Austrians: and tjiey arc said to regret that th«y did not 
remain under me domini6n of the Crescent, rathor than call in 


the aicLof the Hapstftmjs. > # 

«In the year 1528** Seiyman equipped another anuy, after 
reocivifig an embassy froin Austria. On the 10th o# May, 1529, 
the sultan marched forthJvStli Ms army, conquered Of cm; and 
in *the autumn, trdbps^T tho runners and burners appeared 
before Vienna. ‘They were soon falhdloa by the* sultan, who 

{ ntched his tent boforo Vienna. The siejjo began, hut was fruit- 
css; and Solymanwas forced to ratso it, October 14, and to 
j’est satisfied with laying waste the country"; in which braise- 
worthy task lie has metevitte successful rivals in the French 
armies of Louis XIV. in the Palatinate, and those of Nicholas in 
the Danuhian Principalities. The raising of the siego of Vieftna 
was the first failure of Solymau. The tide of Ottoman conquest 
was first broken ^before the wall! of this city—a matter, per¬ 
haps, to he regretted by Christendom, Turkish tolerance and 
truthfulness being preferable to the bigotry antF treachery of 
the ■Austrian cabinet. . * . * • 

«*{rh%conflict w&s renewed in Hungary' im 1530, whilst Austrian 
envoys were negotiating about peace at Constantinople. In tho 
‘spring of 1502, Solyman invaded Germany amwi, and marched 
againsfthefJmneror, Charles v., at the lieaa of 200,000men. 
In Ai|gust, th<nsul|ai* laid lioj#e to Giins, but miscarried, and 
led his army through Htyria to the Danube. Envoys of the 
emperor oamo to meet him tlleye, and peace was concluded, 
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June 23rd. "Ihete transactions arc fully aiffl graphically 
described by the eloquent pen of Roberlsom 
Returning to Constantinople, SOlyman undertook t new cam¬ 
paign against the Persians, and met with numerous triumphs, 
obtaining possession of Bagdad. This war was succeeded by 
another against Venice, in* 1534. Solyman laid siege to Corfu, 
but failed; but he succeeded ift wresting'other inlands from the 
Venetians. He then turned his arms against Moldavia, whose 
piincc had incurred Ifcis disjdeftsurc by his contwmacy. In-order 
to chastise this prince, T’oter Rarcsch, he marched against him 
in person, and at Jassjf lie was joined *by the Khan of the Crimasa, 
with auxiliaries. Jassy wxis conquered by the sultan, Suezawa 
surrendered, and cellars full of tho precious vessels and boundless 
treasure of the voivodes fell" into the hands of Solyman, whQ. 
robbed his foes, and not hi^friends, like Russia, Thtf Boyards^ 
were assembled, and Stephajp, brother of the refractory JJ-aresch, 
was appointed prince; for Solymtfh, unlike Russia, though 
Hushed with victory, did not suspend the native g^wemmfent, 
and centre the authority ovfb thes<* infidels in his own bands. 
The power and glory of SolymaiL had now reached tneir culmi-. 
nating point* By the incorporation bf # a large part of Hungary 
in his empire, Upper Hungary being maae subject to a yearly 
tribute to the Porte* thfc Magyar people and country were for a 
time rescued from the grasp of Hap^jih^, ancUa better future 
seemed in store for them. Unhappily, they mistook their 
interest, erroneously* thinking the frjjdldship of Austria pre¬ 
ferable to the hostility of Tuykcy. They have had time, sinbe 
then, to discover their mistake^ In the summer oi‘ 1541, Kolyman 
undertook a new campaign in IIungW2^*asid he occupied O/en 
in August. After intitlass ^negotiations, the emperor returned 
to Constantinople. It was *n vain that King Ferdinand laid 
siege to Pesth, with an*army af 90,00(tmen; in the next spring, 
Kolyma n returned ‘in person to Hungry, conquered Gran, and 
the old city of Stnhlweissenburg, where Hungary’s kings were' 
crowned: and the Unitarian hadtlfc impudence to build a mosque 
there. The war eontinued*during the folio wing year in Hungary, 
Slavonia., and Croatia, in the absence of the •Sultan, ana was 
invariably to the advantage of the Ottomans* Wissegrad and 
several other important towns were conquered. At length, this 
disastrous sfete of things was*put a,n end to, by a treaty of 
p^ice, concluded wjth Charles V., in June, 1544. Another 
campaign of Solyman agaiiftt Persia, in U549, terminated 
favourably; but in tne following year the wary Sultaff - 
summoned anew to Transylvania, by the unfaithfulness of liis 
new subjects, fjppa was stoftied, notWithstajidii& th@>assist¬ 
ance of # Spanish auxiliaries, then the best infoadry in Europe; 
and Temcsvar, with several dither fortresses, was captured. 
Whilst the armies of Solyman extended his dom&jwns so greatly 
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by conquests in Hungary, 'they were curtailed‘by Persian in* 
oursions to'che eastward. In the summer of 1553, he took the 
field in person, gi&l after two years’ fighting concluded an 
honourable peace. The following ye^rs passed tranquilly, till 
' 1556, when war broke out anew in jQuhgary. In tha year 1562, 
after tedious negotiations, peace mis finally concluded with 
Austria. Sopn after this, Solymaixequipped an expedition against 
Malta; but the' siege, theogho sanginary, terminated un¬ 
favourably for thp Turks: Iirtho. year 15^6, Solyman marched 
once more against Hungary; he soon entered Seralin as victor, 
and laid siege to Ssigeth,* which was defended by the heroic 
Zriny, tho noble countryman of Kossuth. Solyman died sud¬ 
denly before this fortress, September'6, 1566, but his death was 
concealed from the army for several weeks, till the son of 
^oolymanhad appended the throne at Constantinople. Not only 
^*did Solyman obtain the epithets of the Great and the Magnificent, 
on accdilnt of his military glory and power, but his people loved 
also 'to style him Kcmuni , the lawgiver, because fie changed 
and improved most branches of® the administration by nis 
enactments. Cj # 

* “From Mohammed II., who took Constantinople,” says Dr. 
Kobertson, “ to Solyman the Magnificvnt, who began his reign 
a few months after Charges V. was placad on the imperial throne 
of Germany, p succe&vibn of illustrious princes ruled over tho 
Turkish empire. By tneir. great abilities, they kept their 
subjects, of every of dor, military as well as civil, submissive to 
government, and haa tl?o absolute command of whatever force 
their Vast empire was abje to exert. Solyman in particular, 
who is known to th.^Ghrisfcian^'chiefly as 1 a corit[ueror r but is 
celebrated in tjie Turkish annals as f the great lawgiver, who 
established, order and police in thtdr empire, governed, during 
his long reign, with no less authority than wisdom. He divided 
his dominions into several districts ;* he appointed the number 

• of soldiers which each should furnish; he appropriated a certain 

proportion of the land in‘every province for their maintenance ; 
he regulated, with a minute accimity, everything relative to 
their discipline!. their arms, and the nature of tneir service. 
He put the finances of tho empire into an orderly train of 
administration; find, though the taxes in the Turkish dominions, 
as well as iq, the other despotic monarchies of the East, were 
far from being considerable, he supplied that defect by an atten¬ 
tive and severe economy.” t * * 

^•Sjetim II. was the successor of Solymah. After his accession, 
he left Constantinople, and hastened to the army. In the year 
1568, fee ocalcludcd peace with, <hhe Emperor maximilian, and 
thereupon ma^some important conquests in Arabia. 

The Ottomans joined now «to have attained the suftimit of 
their power, and their subsequent history shows a gradual 
deoline, till the regeneration l of Mahmoud. Selim conquered 



Tunis, inl574, was morefTortunatc in its issue, as he succeeded 
in capturing and annexingtfhat important dependency. Algiers 
had already, under Solyman, been added as an appendage to 
the Ottoman crown by KhardUdin Barttarossa, .who had been 
invested with it as a beglcrUer S3 “ JjC1 "~ -- 1 ^ 


_ _ _ m After a renewal of the 

peace with Austria, Sfclim died in the "same yeyir. * 

He was succeeded tur Amurath, who 1 was entirely governed 
by female influence ana by the yjzfrs. As ’he would not pay 
any attention to the compfciint%of Austria, on the subject gf 
violating the frontier, hostilities, were recommenced, but soon 
ceased. Internal Corruption continued to distract the empire of 4 
Amurath. Bribery ana emotion on the part oft the employes,' 
disorder in the arnfy, depreciation of the coinage, aflid ngjice re-' 
hellion in the Divan, were the results &f this state of things. The 
Hipahis dared openly to shake off* their allegiance to the sultan. 
In order to give them occupation, the sad expedient of making 
war was resorted to, as in later and marc •Lvilized rimes ana 
countries. It*was first declared agains^ Poland, winch refused 
to pay tribute, and it shortly broke out^m Bosnia qjia Hungary, 
without, however, termihatmg so favourably for the Turks as 
previously. Amurath died in 1595, ai Veak, but often cruel; 
sovereign. The Ottoman empire in his rpign still embraced 
forty governments and four tributary gantries; eight *>f the 
government were in Europp and Hungary, viz., TeipesvaT, 
Bosnia, Sememlria, p,oumelia, % Kaflhf Kandia, and the Archi¬ 
pelago, •including the Morea, Lepaaia^ad Nicomedia. In 
Africa the empire possessed four governments: .Egypt, Algiers, * 
Tunis* and Tripoli; and in Asia, twenty-eight governments. 
The four tributary cBstiacte w*re Transylvania, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Ragusa. 

The death of Amurath was concealed at Constantinople, 
according to the usual system, brft th& was the last time that 
it was found necessary, a*s»Amurath III. was the last sultan 
who lived or died at any distance from the capital. All the 
following sultans passed forthwith from tho prison of the heirs- 
apparent, called The Cage, to the dazzling light of the throne, 
without having previously breathed the fresh air of the country, 
mgph less learnt to knpw and govern men. This unnatural prac¬ 
tice was one principal c^use of the decline of the state, till Selim, 
and .especially Mahmoud, east aside the prejudices and 
ences of their youth, and k by abrogating this and jnany other 
defects of the (Ottoman gove&fcent, prepared thejwaw for a 
new phqpe in Turkish history. Amurath- had children, of 
whom 27 daughters and 20 sons Arrived tflek father, 19 of the 
latter being shortly after put to death, according tg the law of 
the land* * 
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Mahmoud ftl. followed Amurath on the tJironc, and was 
forced almost imnfcdiately send off thtf Janissaries, under 
the grand vizir, td me Danube, beoauap of their turbulent spirit. 
Granwas seized from the Turks in this campaign, which exhi¬ 
bited^ a scries of disasters on theside. Their ohly victory 
was the conquest of Erlaus in ^596; but they were defeated, 
on the other ‘hand, In a pitched battle by the Germans. 
Mahyioud's reign was' one unceasing scene of conflict till its 
termination at his death, in 1603. Ilis eldest son, Achrnct II., 
was his successor. This ^jiltan put an- end to the European 
contests by a treaty of peace concluded at Sitvatorok; this was 
the first symptom of the declining power of the Ottoman empire. 
Sultaq Aohmet died in 1617, ana ^as sucoeedcd by his son 
JUustapljia. c 

j ^ ^ 

Th^fiult&m Mustapha, r I. f Otnw.n II ., Mustapha II, fyc. 

«j 

Mustapha was scaroely invested with the symbols of supreme 
authority* before the report of his imbecility wrought a revo¬ 
lution in the nalacC, which resulted in his deposition and incar¬ 
ceration, without presenting the distressing cultastropho of 
Peter III. and. Paul I. qf llussia. OsiSian IT., who was a mero 
child, was placed on JJii throne; hut tvhen lie had # reached a 
more independent age, he made war on Poland in 1620, and 
took the field in person, without, however, effecting anything. 
£}iis increased tne ° ‘disaffection of his* subjects, which had 
infected almost all classes of people. The soldier hated him 
on account of his ay^irioe^ and broke intq open, mutiny in the 
year 1622. Osman wvt^Torcibly ejected from the thrtnc and 
executed,—thedirst instance in OttomanJhistory tf the murder 
of a sovereign. Mustapha IT. ascended the throne after his 
death, hut he soon betrayed ^rm^toms 1)f imbecility. Military 
tumults became the. order o| the day at Constantinople, and 
brought the empire neardts ljuin. After the death of Mustapha 
in 1623, he was succeeded by Amurath IV., aged*twclve years, 
under the direotiun of his mother, c a woman of powerful mind. 
His reign, like *j;hat of Peter the Great, commenced under the 
most threatening and unfavourable auspices,—amidst the drawn 
swords of mutinous troops, and thfi flames and smoke of an 
insurrection fin Asia. Persia find attacked Turkey, and Bagdad, 
thg strongest bulwark of the Ottoman empire to the eastward, 
jvas^ost. With difficulty did the government succeed in quel¬ 
ling the tumjilt. The Ottomans also experienced some losses 
and defeatgtin the Crimea, and^warjus of Cossacks laid waste, 
even fit that early da^e, the European horfters of the empire. 
The mtcrnal^story,of that qpoch presents a constant suoccs- 
sion*of mutinies, hnd tlie frequent deposition and execution of 
vizirB. But, fn his twentieth year, Aipurath shook off' the 
trammels which hound him, afid .commenced a yigwpus, and, 
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according to some, a cruel reign. That he was a*remarkable 

prince is evident fwwh many cxrqpmstanceA; and if*he had sat 
on a Russian throne, hii intoxication and nis excesses would 
have found^more lenient pens in German historians. Tim first- 
sultan on record who indited in wine was Amurath IV. *Ho 
was accustomed to go about injjlisguisc, as is usual with Oriental 
sovereigns, and once having qjet a cobbler in a §ato of supreme 
happiness, he was persuaded # to try his elixir. The newt day 
feeling very sick from the effects of drink, Ke*sent for the cob¬ 
bler, intending to put him to deal)* but thp latter persuaded 
the sultan to repeat the dose. Amurath became a confirmed 
drunkard, and the cobbler^calhal Beer Mustapha, was appointed 
one of his ministers. • 

Amurath was engaged in almost constant wars. In* 1635, he 
determined to march againit the Persians in person. ^He con- - " 
quored Erzeroum, and soiled Ifis triumph, like Cortez, d*tzarro, 
and Spanish Christians, by sanguinary excesses. Erivdn •capi¬ 
tulated, Tabriz was sacked, ~and numerous executions marked 
the track of his conquest. Amurath returned in triumph, but 
was soon obliged to renew the war with Persia. Bagdad was 
stormed in *1638, on which occasion » g»eat slaughter of the 
Persians took place. Iff 1640, this ha#sh and unsparing ruler 
was removed by death? He is repwwentcd as a relentless 
tyrant by German historians in the* pay of Khssia, hut his 
cruelty is mercy, and^his oppression benqfioence, compared with 
the atrocities ol Ivan'IY. * * » 

Amurath ivas succeeded by* Ibrahim, au effeminate aftd pro¬ 
digal prince, whose* reign piftsenftej. np, events of historical 
importance, save thatjn, war with to the conquest of 

Crete. In tllb year 1648?the Janissaries andulfcmahs conspired 
against Ibrahim; he was deuosed, shut up, and bow-strung,, 
like Paul and Peter ol Rbssra, jput ijbt by relations, and stifle 
less by* his wife! He was succeeded by Mohammed IV., £ 
child of seven years of age, during whose minority much dis¬ 
order prevailed in the state, and many intrigues in the palace. 
The influence of the women began to increase* fatally, as in the 
Byzantine empire^ The coasts of the Black Sba were plundered 
by the Cossacks, and the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos were 
lost. Under these circiftnstanqps, a man fortunately became 
grand vizir, -#ho, by his energy and wisdom, saved the empire 
from further distress*—this Was Mohammed Koprili. The most 
deplorable and disgraceful period of Ottoman mfltory wa&i^wr 
closed, and henceforth a more manly and honourable spirit 
animated the Pttrte, though ifc nontinuijd to decline. Victory 
appeared to return to the Ottoman flag. Tenedos %nd*Lesbos 
were reconquered; and even in«TAinsylv<v^ia fSeir arms^were 
crowned with success. Both castles of the Dardanelles were 
rebuilt and refortifiefl under E^oftrili, aTad other noteasures were 
adopted.W protect the empire by this remarkable man, who 
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appears to have exhibited a wisdom, courage, and patriotism 
analogous to that pt Omar Ptwha in the present day. 

Koprili died in 1663; and thougllhis administration was 
marked by severity, a countryman ofHaynau’s admits that his 
harshness may have suffered somd extenuation. This writer 
asserts, that 36.000 persons were f> executed, iq. the five years of 
his acministratjon, which may appear unwarrantable severity, 
thought capital punishment is merciful oompared with the Spiel¬ 
berg.* Achmed Koprili succeeded him grand vizir, riding 
in the name of the sultan. .His Jut act T .?as to recommence war 
with Hungary, as the ncgotiiftipHFwith Austria led to no satis¬ 
factory result. _ Neuhausel wa^'taken, August, 1663 ; and hos¬ 
tilities, after being suspended for a season, broke out anew in 
the summer of] 664. A pitched battle was fought on the Raab, 
in which c thetTurks were defeated by the Austrian army; and 
they sluTered a still more disastfoub defeat at St. Ootthard, so 
that -the grand vizir was obliged to sign a disadvantageous 
peace at v asvar. A season^ of pea?o now ensued, till the first 
Cretail campaign; Jut ttio siege of Candia lasted two years. 

Sultan Mohammed had taken up his residence for ten years at 
Adrianoplc; hut he returned to Constantinople ini676, after the 
death of Koprili. ' 

Circumstances now ought the Turkish l and Russian troops 
into collision f for the fifst time, as the growing power and 
chronic ambition of czars occasioned the necessity of resist- 

axtse to their aggression^. The Turkish army marched up the 
Dniester, a.d. *1678, and was defeated by the Russians, who 
were shortly after bca^n,llfowefer; and Cehryff, tho object of 
the'eontest, was^capturett'by them. Thuc their fijst campaign 
against the Muscovites terminated to tlie advantage of the Otto¬ 
man arms; and peace was' concluded between the rival empires 
alRadzin (1681). McanWhile, Tokolfbad placed himself at the . 
jb^d of the patriots (styled rebels in Austria), and, opporing the 
^constitutional pretensions oi the house of Hapsjmrg, he had 
wen declared kingjpf Htfiigary, which had not yet learnt the 
^sdom or the happiness of slavery. T6kbli was supported’ by 
die Porte, which has always felt sympathy^for the Magyars, 
who are affiliated by type and tongup with the noble race of 
Dthman. Once more an army of Turks beheld.*the walls of 
Vienna. The campaign began in 1683; tho Tdrks marched 
riumphantly through Hungary, ^vhieh'hafied them, as it woifid 
lon&civ* as tlft 1 deliverers from Christian treachery in high 
daces. Raab was sacked and burned, and the Tartars swarmed 
m till, pn tbc 14th July, 1683, If^a Mustaph^ Qicampcd before 
7ienna witn 2(Jfl o 000 men. C oun t Stahremlberg, the governor of 

• n' ^ * 

* Mr. Canon informs us tjjat in the Russian campaign of 1829, against 
’urkey, 60,000"Muscovites perished from want and sickness the way to 
*drianople, the victims of the selfish ambition of Nicholas.^ * 
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Vienna, burnt the suburbs; tho Turks opened tbe trenches, the 
bombardment begun, and tho city was stored, but»unsuccess¬ 
fully. Yet, notwithstanding the silence of Austrian historians, 
impartiality requires us to state, that it was reduced to the last 
extremity, whon John SIHicski, the hero of Poland, arrived 
before Vienna wit^ a gallant grmy, collected in Poland in an 
incredibly short tiifte. Poland was ready to sav$ Austria in her 
agony, but she has been smitten and* robbed by the hafid she 
saved, when herself ifi need of help. * Such Has been the usual 
Character of Hapsbur* gratigde. Mistaking his duty and his 
policy, Sobieski attacked afflP defeated the Turks in a san¬ 
guinary battle, on the 12th of September. Vienna was saved; 
but Turkey, Hungary, and Poland were lost. From that day 
dates the rise of despotism in the East of Europp, on tho ruins 
of the only bulwarks that remained to oppose it. « * 

The booty found in the TtuSdsh tamp was cnormoiflF* The 
Ottoman army made a disastrous retreat, pursued by thercon- 

S ucrors; they were overtaken and beaten again, ana they lost 
trim and Parkany. When the idtel^gemje of this disaster 
reached Stamboul, the ohamberlain was sent to Belgrade, with 
the order roaring hack the head of*K*ra Musft&pha. The 
Turks continued to suifbj numerous tosses, Waitzen. fell, and 
Oien was evacuated * they also lost Noehausel again. In the 
following yoar, tho now vizir, Sojynftm Pasha,*marched into 
Hungary again (1686), « # * # 

The principal event of this campaign was the siege and 
capture of Cken, the great stronghold^ of the Turks against the 
Christians. Admost ull tho naftionsPqf Christendom shared, by 
deputations of knights, in the conquer W (ifen, being brigaded) 
in tho Imperialist army, wlikli amounted to 70,0u0 men, whereas 
tho Turkish garrison o%ly reckoned 1*6,000. The gallantry of 
the Turks iu defending strOngnolds ha? become as renowned as 
the siegbs of Saguntum, Numantia, and Saragossa. The siege 
began June lgtn, 1686; many, but vain, attempts were made to 
storm the place; the Tuvins knew tlfat thq.grand vizir was 
hunting up to relieve them, and they indignantly rejected all 
offers of capitulation. On the gnd September, the Imperialist 
army stormed the town again, and this time, After a desperate 
struggle, this*stronghold pf Islam was oaptured, after whioh a 
number of fortresses oapitulated of their own accord. And now 
the«doom of Hungary* was sealed. Tho followingcampaign, a in 
1687, was opened on th» river i)rave, and the "Ottoman army 
was completely beaten at Mohacs. This intelligence created 
on unfavourablejagpressicHi at Constantinople, esp&iallg as it 
was received in a time of much distress and dearness. Many 
fortressef in Slavonia and Croatia surrendaepd oS the advance 

* Read, in Maxwell's “ Czar,” tbe atipcious massacre OF Polish nobles in 
Gallida (18^)* by their serfs, abetted by the Austrian government, to get 
lid of those enlightened opposer^of ^er oppressive; sway. 
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of the Imperialists c the greatest tumult existed in the Turkish 
camp, andaSolym^ilwas beheaded on jds return, at the request 
of the rebels. On the 8th of May, f687, the Porte was peti¬ 
tioned to depose the sultan; and, in the assembly of the 
ulemahs, the following sentimentfwas openly expressed:— 
‘‘ Since the,pa<jisshah only attends to huqHpg, whilst the enemy 
invades us on All*sides r and has s$t aside the only men who are 
capable of warding off these evils, there «an be no doubt that 
the deposition of the padisshah, whose government is so incon¬ 
sistent with the good of tke state, is allowable.” This senti¬ 
ment 1 met'wij.h a silent but tinanimous Consent; and Moham¬ 
med the Fourth was deposed aftcFinearcerated. 

Mohammed IV. was a man of retired habits, fond of the 
Country«and all its pleasures. IlisHove for flowers was encou- 
* raged of Kara Mustapha, the grand vizir, this end, he sent 
to aTfrfte pashas of the empire to Search for whatever was rare 
and beautiful in their pashaliks. They collected, therefore, the 
seeds anof roots of all the iqost bcc^itiful flowers of the islands 
and fonti&ent of fjie I^urkish empire, and sent them to Con¬ 
stantinople, where, by careful culture, they produced those fine 
specimensVhich individuals of the different European missions 
have, at different timesf sent to their,rgspeotive countries. The 
Romanoffs and Holst^tt Gottorps have more commonly shown 
a tender care Tor button^, spurs, and epaulettes. 

Mohammed IV. *^*is succeeded by Solyman II., and the 
ttoops were partially eSnciliated by handsome presents ; but a 
new nfutiny took place a^Stumbftul, at a time of gieat distress, 

. when Belgrade feU fc in Kj8&, into the hands of‘their 
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enemies. 
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in the ease of Admiral ifyng. 

In 1689, a new campaign took place in Bosnia and Hungary, 
but it led to no result.* Bm divan proceeded Jo depose the 
grand vizir, and, Musthpha Kopjili was substituted in his 
place. On tlie#I8th of May, 1690, the latter marched forth at 
the head of Hie army; ana in .August, the .horse tails floated 
once more vietdrious over the walls, of Belgrade. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, Solyman died, and his brother Achmet, who does 
not appear to have been put to death, succeeded him on the 
thtone. The grand vizir hastened once Aore to Belgrade,Aut 
ffell, and his 1 army was completely defeated at Peterwardein 
by the Margrave, Louis of Baden, who was one of the ablest 
generals tjkt Germany over p|pduced. Th^eqgsuing campaigns 
were scareql&more fortunate, and the seditions in tjie provinces 
gained ground continually. *Achmet died in 1695, and Mus¬ 
tapha II. became sultap. He took immediately the most afctive 
measures fof a new campaigh,. which opened shortly after his 
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accession. Lippa was conquered, and tlie Ottomans advanced 
as far as Temesvar.* j m f „ 

In the meantime, fife 'lurks also engaged tine Venetians and 
Russians successfully at sea, the latter being forced torai^e the . 
siege of Azof.* The preparations for the following campaign 
were also carried on-^vitn. the greatest activity; and in April, 
the sultan led thdt <frmy once more into th# field. In the 
summer, he hack reached th£ Tomes, "The campaign o£l697 
was carried on undemhe direction of the gfoftid vizir; and on 
the 9th September, a pitched battle qras fought on the Theiss, at 
Zeuta, .prince Eugen^of Savoy, the rival of Marlborough, gain¬ 
ing a. complete victory over *hc Turks. The "carnage was 
dreadful. The grand and, another vizir fell on the field; the 
camp, all the artillery, 900Q,carriagcs, 6000 camels, aqd all the 
baggage, fell into the liand§ of the conquerors. * , • 

This terrible defeat disposed the t minds of the Ottoasam for 

{ )eacc. Negotiations were* undertaken at Vienna: on thfc one 
land stood the Porte, single-handed, as at NavariifC; on the 
other, Austria, Venice, Russia, rfhd Poland,—ili-iatecW and 
ominous union. A congress met in 1698, fff order to forward 
the prelimiifhties for peace. According to the ar^piagements of 
the treaty, Transylvaija and Hungary, except* the town of 
Temesvar* unluckily revetted to t tho orown of Hapsburg; the 
town of Azof, and a territory of .160"square mites, to Russia; 
Ukraine and Podolia fell to the share pf •Poland, which was 
shortly to be protected and annexed by Muscovy; Vance re¬ 
ceived tho whole Morea, as far as the isthmus of Corinth and 
Dalmatia. The Peace of Cartowit# Vasooncluded in 1699, on 
the previous basis; eventually as injtfntfus to Europe as*to 
Turkey. It forms a *reituq;kable epoch, as the first occasion 
when the European powers united in* a common conference to 
trifle with tho territories and flay witlf the liberties of Christian 
and Turkish nations, under tne auspices of diplomatic intrigue 
and chicanery. The Holy Alliaqpc i^a pendant to the Treaty 
of Vienna: Austrian and.Russian diplomacy have alike been 
fatal to the Crescent and thb Cross. * * 

Hungary and Transylvania had enjoyed Hie manly and 
honest government of tho stent Moslem 170 years, when they 
fell into tlie grasp of Austrian jluplicity. Tne Peace of Car¬ 
lowitz was tie expression of Turkey’s decline; a warning to 
Europe to look elsewhere for danger;—1848 is the commentiiry 
on Carlowitz. 
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CHAPTER 13* 

HISiOEY OF THE TURErSH EMPi^jI FROM THE *EACE OF 
CAKLOWJIZ TO Till] PRESENT BAY. 

u c 6 + 

From»the Fet.ce of Cmlowitz to Mahmoud, 

Th 4 conclusion o! the seventeenth century, including the Peace 
of Carlowitz, forms an epoch in Ottomaivhistory. This history 
begina to bo pioro humane, and doos not breatho such a bar¬ 
barous and sanguinary spirit atfbeforc. Though the new period 
on which wc are entering docs present us with two violent 
ejections of suljons from the throng the imperial blood was not 
' shed on these occasions; and though many seditions and nume¬ 
rous 'w&rs mark the progress of r T\u’kish history in the eight¬ 
eenth eonfury, the* dismal night of* Barbarism which had so 
long covered this unpire, before aqd since the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople, bccanjg gradually lighter, and point'd to a coming 
dawn. We look in vain for a recurrence of the bloody tyranny 
of Amuratlr i V., for the Praetorian licence under MftflammedIV., 
and for the murderous policy of Koprili,, 

The cast-iron resistance of Tiurkun barbarism melted by 
degrees under the warmth of commercial and political inter¬ 
course with the Wes>t b and a spirit of humanity, civilization, 
sjd refinement, beettmo gradually infused into the Ottoman 
goverriinent and character. The introduction of printing was 
especially instrumeni^l iq'fiwakv.ning the* dormant and latent 
intelligence of the empire. Though many of the covenants and 
military institutions of Urkhan continued in fo'rcc, numerous 
additions and superstructure^ were butit; and Turkish history 
presents us with numerous and extraordinary internal changes 
m the administration, exceeding anything recorded in history, 
and of which no.trace cnuld, bo found in the early Ottoman 
history. 1 « 

The oppression of the Christians in Turkey, before* the 
reforms, was undoubtedly grept; > but has been greatly ex¬ 
aggerated. Theii* severest persecutions have been inflicted by 
Slavonian converts, and not,by Osmanlis; by the Bosnian 
sipahis, or feudal lords, and not by* the sultan’s commands. 
The Turk is essentially tolerant by nature. The greatest 
bigo&ry in Turkey lias long been that between rival Christian 
ohurohes. Tho ferocious scenes of the Greek Revolution rc- 
sultedjrom'political causes, aiyjt-the fear of tim dismemberment 
of the emp ire.,., It was a struggle tor life. British Aolerance in 
Indifi may fleinuc^ greater, but the persecution of raw Catholics 
in Poland has*ncver been equalled by that of tho Rayas in 
Turkey. If is on ignorant partiality that blinds the German 
historians to the tact, that the .Greek church &ifcU Eastern 
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Christians ard tf manifest disgrace to Christendoifi, yid far from 
entitled to the amount o& sympathy that h^ been wasted upon 
theih in tho West. The| sequel trill substantiate illost of the 
statements advanced in the foregoing paragraph. 

Before wu resume the tfnj&ad of Ottoman history, it may bo' 
expedient to cast a transient glance on the Ottoman func¬ 
tionaries of that period. The* grand vizir, the*foui*th Koprili. 
Amudschasada Hussein, was »t the head of affairs. Educated 
under the grand vi^rsliip of his untie, he had been present 
•with Kara Mustapha at the siege of Vienna; subsequently com¬ 
mander of the Dardiyfclleg; he also served at Belgrade, 
and opposed the disastrous expedition to Temesvar. Ho *wa% a 
generous, magnanimous character, a friend of the sciences and 
poets. The dignitary wh<f approached nearest to him in ability 
and power was the reis-efenai Kami, who haddbeen Appointed 
to that offioe at the conelusfon^jf the Peace of Carlbwitz. 

Six months having elapsed since the conclusion of the reace 
of Carlowitz, tho time arrived for tho final exchange ,oT the 
ratification of the respeetive^envoysbof the emperor of Grergiany, 
of Poland, of Venioe, and of Russia. At thirend of August the 
procession took place, with the usual formalities f jjna in the 
customary dress. Before sunrise, the "rizirs a$ti emirs—the 
pillar!) of tho Divan—%ud the presicumts of the chancellery, 
assembled at the gate of the seraglio,jjvhen the sultan mounted 
his horse. The mufti, the two supreme Judges (kadiliskars), 
the president of the sheriffs, and the ^fqnerable ulemahs, ap¬ 
peared. TJie grand vizir likewise presented himself, in fml 
costume, as wyll as jail the a|gnit|jries of the efnpire. Sipahis 
and Janissaries opened the march witji f&e^mperial horse tails. 
The press of messengers, .who had flocked to trip capital on the 
occasion of confirming the # peace, now engaged the attention of 
tho Porte and of the vdiolp capital. Jhree plaoes in Moldavia, 
Cccora, Soroka, and Oaminiec, had been evacuatod, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty; 764 gun carriages and ammu¬ 
nition wagons, with four or siaf hortjps eaeh, were distributed 
among 148 brass and 122 i$*n guns, besides twenty-three mortars 
and all their equipments. At the same time,•tho special mes¬ 
senger, Ibrahim Pasha, set oufrfor the emperoy, at Vienna. He 
took with him, as a present, a tent, whereof the poles were 
adorned with golden head tops, whilst its lining consisted of 
pqyty-coloured satin, worked in dowel's; also, a plume of heron's 
leathers, set with 62 diamonds; a harness adorned with* 62^ 
diamonds, and 38 rubies; a double golden chain extended from 
the saddle to the bit; a jpair of golden stirrups, inlaid with 128 
diamonds andl298 rubies; fieschabrafr, workedgold and 
pearls,nomo of them being knots or tassels; a flwgsue, or battle 
club, adorned with 17 rubies anfi 24 emeralds; besides a number 
of other treasures. , • * • # , 

Koprile traced thS decay of tne dmpire to its true source, the 
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indifference to all discipline and order; his wis*e regulations 
extended alike to ' he finances and yious institutions, and to 
the fleet an c d army*, embracing*both Cn .Tatiana and Turks. "His 
iirst enactment after the conclusion of the peace was in favour 
of thfe Christians. The poll-tax for /,he current ye&r was re¬ 
mitted in favour of the Christian subjects of Servja and of the 
Banat. A c-trirt pmstfer of the Janissaries was ordered to be 
made. The navy received a new«organization; the border for¬ 
tresses of the empire, Belgrade, Tcmesvg'ir, and Nissa, were 
restored to a respectable state of defence. But notwithstanding 
these praiseworthy exertions;, Koprili was dismissed after a 
short administration of five yoars, pnd died soon after. His 
successor, Rami, the Pillar of Peace, was equally convinced of 
the necessity of new enactments, f and devoted the greatest 
attention^) then internal administration of the state. Never¬ 
theless despite of this useful activity, llami incurred the ii e of 
the Janissaries by several of his regulations. Troubles and 
seditions recommenced, terminating m the deposition of Mus- 
tapha,IL, and the substitution of Achraet Til., a.jj. 1703. 

Achmet liad readied the prime of life when he ascended the 
throne. "Whilst riding to the mosque, the day after his coro¬ 
nation, the people demanded the head of the mufti, and the 
sultan was forced to submit. But lie*easily perceive^ that, in 
order to keep liis seat on tl?e throne, he must remove the heads of 
the sedition. Their execution speedily followed this conviction. 

This®reign was rordered memorable by the gallantry and 
m%fortunes of Charles XII. of Sweden, so hospitably enter¬ 
tained within flic Turkish territory, by $10 triumphs of the 
Ottoman arms in theip eon-tests with their natural enemies, the 
Russians. u * « • 

Charles XII., whose steady opposition to Russia has been so 
little understood or apprcciatcde in,Europe, appeared in the 
Ottoman empire after the battle of Pultawa (1708). The friendly ‘ 
reception which he encountered, encouraged him to stimulate 
the Turkish power againsfhis inveterate foe, Peter the Great. 
By various clever ‘devices, and the lftmoval of the grand vizir, 
he succeeded at hmgth in leading the Porte to declare war on 
Russia and Poland. Peter had already advanced as far as 
Jassy, in 1711, when he was completely 'encompassed by the 
Turkish forces, and incurred thf! most imminent risk of losing 
his crown and life. ' He was rescued from this peril by the 
address of *his empress, Catheriife, and J;he contumacy of tno 
graft!? vizir, which so irritated the impetuous Swede, that he 
rent that dignitary’s flowing robes witji his spur. The influ- 
ence > employ'd by the Muscovite'princess wa£' & display of all 
the jewels m4&i> Russian camp, which had such an electing 
impression, that, liktf’Gorgey, and other heroes who have bar¬ 
tered their oqqntry and ‘honour against Russian treasure, ho 
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concluded a " truce ; t the recovery of Azof by the Borte was all 
the advantage it gainedjfrom its wonderful advantage. 

Sultan Achmet proceeded to °entreat Charles XII., in tho 
strongest terms, to leave his empire; but he persisted in re* 
maining at Bender, and Hrfeen the Turks tried to remoVe him 
by force, he resisted with his usual daring, but was taken 
prisoner. 0 „ j » 

In 1715 the grand vizir made an atteftnpt to Arrest the^Morea 
from the Venetians^ a mighty force was* tent against them, 
and succeeded in this conquest. This directed the attention of 
the Emperor Charles Yl. to Turkey, and ho declared war 
against the Porte. Priqec Eugene inarched With an army 
against the grand vizir, whom he utterly defeated at Peter- 
wardoin. Soon after he Covered Temesvar and the whole o£ 
the Banat, whereupon he advanced to the st/onglndd of Bel-, 
grade, that had tfeen newly fortified since the last woj}» The 
grand vizir marched to its relief at the head of 150,000, men, 
and began to shut in the Imperialist camp. A pitched cattle 
was fought on the 16th August, 1747, in which the ^Turl^s were 
defeated after a desperate resistance,* antr'in consequence of 
which Belgrade was forced to surrender The booty captured 
by the Imperialists was immense, including 131 .brass cannon, 
35 mortars, 20,000 edSmon balls, 10*000 hand grenades, 600 
hogsheads of gunpowder, &c. 1 3 

The Porte, feeling its inferiority, accepted the mediation of 
tho maritime powers. After a few whsks, a peace whs ex¬ 
cluded at Passarowitz, in which the Porte delivered over all its 
conquests to .the epiperor foy twisty-four years. After this 
peaco Idle Porte was drawn into a cdutiflually closer connexion 
with the otlirr Euroifijaiifpowers, and it is well to remark that 
an intimate political and commercial* relation had already sub¬ 
sisted for some time bBtvasein Turkey and England, and espe¬ 
cially .between Turkey and France, whose opposition to the 
house of Austria had led her, since Francis I., to seek the 
alliance of iiie sultans. A Turkish‘ambassador went to Paris 
at this time, and a Prussian, charge a affairffl*to Constantinople. 
The Porte made a few conquests 91 Persia about this time, hut. 
handed them over in 1724 to*ltussia, whose .sleepless* eye was 
ever fixed on the Bosphorus and on India. 

In tho year.? 1730, the Ottomafl state was disturbed by another 
sedition of the J anisearies. Sultan Achmet III. was dethroned, 
ana Mahmoud received tlio# sovereignty. The ftrmer had, 
shown himself one of the most able and honourable sultalhS in 
his reign of twenty-sevep years. He had obtained the Morea, 
Azof, and som# Persian districts, by three treatLe of peace, 
which vere an equivalent to the losses he sustaLxxl in his war 
with the Imperialists. ** • 

Sultan Mahmoud immediately suppressed tbfe .rebellion, and 
continued the war'in Persia. Peace was only concluded in 
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1787, and was unfavfurable to Turkey, Meanwhile, the Porte 
became imp|ioated fa another war with Austria and Eussia, 
who were already*bent on dismembtling their neighbours. 
The Imperialists marolied into Wallachia, and conquered Mssa; 
but tne Turks hurried up, attacked Che hostile carflp, which 
they conquered, and recovered Nissa. The' Ottoman army pro¬ 
ceeded to enter Transylvania, and? carried on the war success¬ 
fully. . This waf was terminated aft Belgrade in favour of the 
Turks. A peace wtfs concluded at; that city, in August, 1738, 
and was very honourable tq, the Porte. The frontier between 
Austria and Turkey, established in the peace of Belgrade, has 
remained the *same up to the present time, with a few slight 
changes. The remainder of the rcign # of sultan Mahmoud was 
passed in peace, at least with Christian powers, till his death. 
.Osman II*. fojldwcd him on the throne. Mahmoud’s reign had, 
on ihe-whole, been very prosperous; and Ifis administration 
was no less distinguished by its clemency and equity than by 
the honouifthat crowned his arms and name in the war con¬ 
cluded* at tfio peace of Belgrade. f IIis reign is also the most 
glorious period for 15'ctonfan diplomacy, repeated embassies and 
negotiations living terminated in the extension-*of his do¬ 
minions. Though of a le$s remarkable and eccentric genius than 
Peter, it is questionable if Mahmoud it as not a greater bless¬ 
ing to his people, and a (greater ornament to human nature. 

Osman had lived half a century in the prison of the heirs- 
auparent, when he wftl.called to the throne. His reign was 
snort and insignificant; he died in 1756, and was succeeded by 
Mustapha III. The most frwnarkablc feature in.tne reign of 
the .latter was liis cMs&sti/>us war with Eussia, which) with 
steady, cautious* and noiseless steps,• wifs advancing m her 
fatal march to the Danube and the Golden Horn. It was 


about this time that Turkey and Bolahd began to awake to 
their position, and to feel sympathy in misfortune.. The dis¬ 
gusting partition of Poland excited the fears, and perhaps the 
anticipations, of the Porte, which declared war on its dangerous 
neighbour, in 176&* although several neutral and interested 
powers, such as Prussia, triediko prevent the step. At the end 
of the year 1769, the sacred standard of the Prophet, the great 
stimulant to, Mussulman fanaticism, was carried in procession; 
and the llussian envoy, Obreskow, was shut up in the soven 
towqrs. The empress Catherine sent two (Considerable armies 
agaiqpt the single Turkish foredfc Galuzin invaded Gallicia, 
at the head of one; and, at the same time, the Porte was placed 
in great perplexity by a Russian, fleet, which appeared m the 
Meaiterf^aiJtSan, and tri€d to take the Moreat Vfhis fleet was 


Ireece, promising the Greeks assistance and protection which 
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were withheld when most required. Thajjj ambitious empress 
had resolved to grasp th<(j Eastern empire, Cut some misappre¬ 
hension defeated her project, ’wftiioh she bequeathed to h^r 
grandson. The Turks were everywhere unsuccessful in tins, 
war; the TJrimaoa was Cbnquerea by Russia, unluckily for • 
Christendom, liberty,* and Circassia. Sultan Mustapha died 
during the war in 1774, and Ms son, Abdul Jlumid, ascended 
the throne. Hitherto, the pijfeblematicttl mediation of Austria 
and Prussia had been unsuccessful infringing about a peace; 
hut it was at length excluded at Eainardji, 1774, a name re¬ 
calling events alike humiliating to .Turkey and disgraceful to 
Russia. This peace guaranteed ihe independence of the Crimea, 
which lasted a few years t and terminated in annexation with 
Russia, after passing through the preliminary stage of proteo-. 
tion. Russia was, however, to restore all h€r conquests in 
Bessarabia; Wallachiu, oncU-Moldavia, &e., save Azof and Kil- 
burun, but she was guaranteed a slight, vague, and insidious 
influence, admitting of indefinite extension, in the^Daqubian 

S rincipalities. Here wo trace one* chief cause of the Resent 
angers and disasters of Europe. Russialf'intemntion.miO- 
teetion, and annexation are the fatal spriqs, the infi nite prtro oss, 
working the slavery of *che world. „ '» 

By tho»treaty of Xaihardji, all prisoners were, farther, to be 
restored on both sides; navigation was to he fiw on the Black 
and White Seas; all travellers were to be protected, and the 
most honourable treatment socurod to envoys, consflls, &c. 
This unhappy peace, and the* foregoing disastrous Avar, put tne 
finishing stroke to .the humiJiatiott'oi Turkey. It is also re¬ 
markable, inasmuch g,s it was the firtt instance of Russia treat¬ 
ing with Tifrkey alone,*'\yithout the arbitration of the other 
powers. With our knowleugo of Russian diplomacy, the result 
of a conflict between 'Turkish honesty and Russian duplicity 
could mot long be doubtful. Unhappy the land with which 
Russia begins to treat! . * 

This peach could not he of long duration, as its conditions 
were too mortifying and distressing for Turkish or human en¬ 
durance, though, perhaps, not for Austrian patience and sub¬ 
mission. After fomenting insurrections in the Crimcea by her 
agents, Catherine steppdfl in, pretending that she was justified 
in annexing this beautiful peninsula, which was forthwith 
occupied, on which occasion it is reported that t^e Russians 
showed their usual jferbcaraaec. The empress in person led 
200,000 men into the Criraeea. The history of this invasioU/one ' 
of the glories or reproaches oOIuseovite history, l^s been ohro- 
nicled by nunrorous British travellers *and historians, 5 most of 
whom unite in condemning it q£ perfidious ancWairbarousr; It 
is said that on this occasion Catherine found an afocient 
triumphal arch, Ayith the inscription, “ Tfle, Way to By- 
zantiusff”* Prophetical and warning words! 
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Austria peneroufjy took advantage of the* difficulties of 
Turkey to geize anm occupy Bukowina anddhe Porte agreed to 
give it up m 1777-° This instance of forbearance may load us 
,to have some misgivings respecting the sincerity of Austria in 
opposing Russian aggression on the# present occasion* Though 
it is alike the aim of her true interest and honour, she has often 
mistaken her interest, and long lGst sight of her honour. 

“ The magnanimous 'inind of ^athormo,” say the Austrian 
historians, “had ojilceived the plan of overturning the Turkish 
empirebut they never sqem*to anticipate that the same plan 
maybe conceived id connexion with their*own empire, by sub¬ 
sequent czars'. o _ 

When the Emperor Joseph mot Catherine, in the spring of 
.1787, by $he Black Sea, it is generally admitted that the resto¬ 
ration of ,the Eastern empire, or tli£ partition of the Turkish 
empire, was Canvassed, ljt^ is repo.’vted^ that ‘when the project 
was iprparted to the Austrian, hp exclaimed, “ But what snail 
we do with Constantinople ?” „ It is probable that the czarina’s 
reply ponepaled her thoughts. 

Vu the year 1787,''the Sultan thought himself strong enough 
for TWwpf.'hich he dedarpd against Russia, sending %n army of 
80,000 men t# the T)a»,ube. Meanwhile, the Russian fleet 
appeared in the Black S|a, but it was hs rot unsoil^d by the 
massacre of Siiiopc. Austria had formed an alliance with 
Russia, and its armies penetrated victoriously into Moldavia 
and Tfansylvanin, stormed Chotschim, and destroyed a Turk¬ 
ish army. The Turks were alsq unfortunate on#the banks 
of the Black Sea; the oainpcign <jf 1788 terminated with the 
stoeming of the fortress o £ Oczakow, where the Turks* as at 
Sinope, preferred death to surrender. •Till yictory*of the Rus¬ 
sians was disgraced by fearful cruelties, which have found an 
advocate in an Englishman,* though bfanded by the burning 
words of Byron. Abdul Hamid, who died in 1789, followed the 
praiseworthy steps of his predecessors in the road of reform; 
especially by forwarding the introduction of the art*of printing. 
He also erected, shortly before the birth of his son, Mahmoud II., 
an academy near the mosque of the sultana mother, hence 
called the College jjf the Yelida. *The science of balloons had 
at this time excited considerable int«rest in Europe, and an 
attempt was made to construct one at Constantinople by a 
Turlj, Abderrahman, a pupil of the above academy, in concert 
jyith a Persian physician. They (aadc aJballoon to carry three 
perSofts, which ascended from the seraglio gardens in the pre¬ 
sence of the # sultau, and descended near Mount Olympus and 
Broussa* Another was also comftructed; and,* A short, it was 
a subject of ckajp and novel* interest at the time, sufficient to 
stir the apathy even "of a Turk, and also an expression of the 

9 , * • , 

* Mr. Eton’s Survey of Turkey. 
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soaring and progressive character of the Turkish ffiind at this 
period. * . * „ * • 

It was reserved, however, for the eldest son of Abdul Hamid, 
tSelim III„ to commence the great work of reform in»good* 
earnest, and on a stupendous scale. Indeed, so vast were his 
plans, that they cast those of Peter the Great entirely into the 
shade. If France or Europe were now. to adopt Socialism, and 
convert their cities into phUansterips or ^parallelograms, the 
change would not 1ft; greater than that attempted by Selim. 
Selim TII., who was*a prince of a very .warlike character, 
immediately equipped another finny, to undertake a- fresh 
campaign. The Austrians weifr already making aispositiomyto 
besiege Belgrade, when tljtf Turks drew nigh; but the Austrian 
army was at this time joined and protected by the Russian, and 
both together had .the glory of defeating the reloymifig Turks. 
Selim had been especially iifcitcd to»this campaign by England 
and Prussia; but these two powers, with unprecedented gene¬ 
rosity, on seeing the succe^ of the Northern arms bver 1 their 
ally, changed their policy, and coolfid njaterjpjly in their friend¬ 
ship for Turkey. Nevertheless, Prussia contracted a defen sive 
alliance wim*Turkey ii^ 1790. • • „ 

Emperor Leopold wag a moderate man, say Austrian writers, 
and determined to “conseht to peace, which was concluded at 
fi/istova, April 4th, 1791; Russia als(ftconcluded ^>eace at Jassy, 
December 29th, in which it obtained fortresses, territories, and 
parchment excuses for further cncroacmnents and misunde*?- 
standings. t • 

Repose was not of long dhratifri^ under this ill-fated hut 
admirable prince, wljp had the genius, without the cruelty^of 
Peter the Great. Ilia reforms displeased the* Janissaries and 
alienated the people. * Id the year* 1798, General Bonaparte 
made his celebrated expedition to Egypt, and after having 
foiled the great commander at Acre by the aid of British 
seamen, ana. expelled the French fnom Egypt by the help of 
British soldiers, Turkey •concluded • peace .with France, its 
ancient friend and ally. Seliin endeavouroa now to reorganize 
his army, and create a counterpoise to the Janissaries, m the 
shape of an army disciplined on the European system. This 
plan was earned into eiecutiop in 1802. The new corps re¬ 
ceived the name of Nizam-Dschcdid (the new order). But this 
innovation met with the greatest resistance, ana Selim«was 
prevented from carrying ouT his measures effectually.®The 
Porte formed a still closer alliance with France, to the great 
perplexity of Italia and«Engknd, whiqh sent affect that forced 
the Dardanelles, not, however, without suffering Considerable 
damagft England, at that time Engrossed byTrar gree# foe, 
was heedless of one still greater. A new nyitiny broke out 
shortly after at Stamhoul; Selim was dethroned ahd murdered, 
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and after MfostaphifclV. had reigned f. few days, the opposite 
party hailed Mahipaad as sultan. > r 

Our space provents us from dilating on tho reforms of Selim, 
r *many of which were gradually introduced by -Mahmoud. 
They will be found minutely ddsoribed in Mr. Hobhouao’s 
“Travds.” - _ 

On an- attentjhre r poru?al of thes§ projects, and a consideration 
of th&circumstonoef of his position, we cannot avoid the con¬ 
clusion, that the tfrmals of tne world do ndt show a plan of such 
boldness, originality, and liberality, save in the inspired re¬ 
formers of ou;r race. c ° 

" It wonld be impossible,” s&ys Mir. Hobhousc, “ to find an 
instance in the annals of any country, of an attempt equal to 
—the new constitution of Selim, eithter in the magnitude of its 
design, of the- decisive originality oh its bold innovations. The 
re-establishment of an immense eftpire upon its former basis 
wasdhe proposed result, and this was to be accomplished by a 
total chahgo of national character. The efforts of Peter the 
Gbeatf stupendous:'^ th^y wero, had been directed to an amqli- 
orafevm of his subjects; which, compared to the refonn in¬ 
tended - bySelim, watt slow and partial* Inveterate prejudices 
were to be forcibly and g suddenly corrected ;• ignorance, esta¬ 
blished and protected by Religion and law, was to be dispelled by 
the introduction of suspected sciences and dangerous arts. The 
Mussulman was to btjoeme the friend and pupil of the Infidel. 
Bet Selim was unequal to the task; and although deficient 
neither in virtue, nor perhaps in pbwer, he was not possessed of 
thy; commanding gornus which Slone can ‘dare to violate the 
hamts of a whole nation. ‘He was waiting either^ in prudence 
or in resolution ; l he was too hasty, or not sufficiently decisive. 
Should, however, a more fortunate master persuade® tho Turks 
of some future age to consent to theif own aggrandizement, the 
' suooessors of the presont generation will revere tho meiftory of 
the sovereign who lost his»orown and his life in tjio noble en¬ 
deavour to give force antfr stability ty*his empire, by improving 
the moral capacity of his subjeots. * 

From Sultan Mahmoud II. to the present time. 

* •* v 

Mfhmoud could only keep his position on the throne by causing 
his brother Mustapha to be put to death* and because he was 
v the ofily remaining seion of the house of Osman. The reign of 
Mahmoud was one of the longest’ and most influential in the 
Turkish * history, Its beginning was warlike.* The emperor 
Alexander* ths^atened him «»n ihe .Danube: the' hosppdar of 
Serviffc Czerny George, had. also thrown off his allegiance to 
him. Aocordwlj^the ‘Turkish campaign in 1809 was far 

# HcteqoBe's Travelajn Albania, &e. 
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from successful; the sttiiggle lasted till t^lo year # 1812, when 
the peace of Buchffrest was oonckided. Tn% contumacy of Ali, 
Pasha, of Janina, in Albania, which lasted many years, and 
which was,concluded at fast in the year 1822, played almost* 
important part in the moderti history of Turkey.' Sultan Mah¬ 
moud, who was accessible to European culture, determined 
to make an end of revolutions in the .palace, j)y the-difficult 
task of exterminating tho Janissaries* In g. solemn meeting of 
the grandees of the •empire, on tho 22nd or May, 1826, the 
grand vizir explainedt the reasons *for the, measure; on the 
28th of May the imjjfcrial decree appeared, to reorganize the 
Janissaries: it concluded* with these words, " Vengeoncfc! 
people of Mohammed, vengeance 1 faithful servants of this 
empire, which shall endureP as long as the wo$Ld, vengeance! 
officers of all ranks, defender of our faith, come td us! we 
will, through our united endeavour^ repair our breaches, and 
raise up the walls of an invinoible army before our country in 
opposition to the whole world : we will frustrate the stratagems 
of Christian Eui-ope!” . .. 

According^) the enactments of this decree, young mep jv-fffe 
to he taken out from the Janissary body, *nd, uudefThe name 
of active soldiers, to^be divided into raiments, ahd instructed 
in the strategy of Christendom. These instructions were carried 
out. In the night of the 16th of Juife, 1826, a fearful insur¬ 
rection of tho Janissaries took place; moae than 30,#00 rorolted 
against the government. Mahmoud, at tlfo head of an already 
prepared ana faithful army of*50,00() men, destroyed the entire 
body of the Jartissarics, of whc/la. at*Uast 20,000 tell. Another 
imperial decrep was also jssued at the saAe time against tne 
dervishes. The sangufnar^*scenes of the Greek*insurrection of 
*1821 are a stain on the feign of Mahmoud; yet they admit of 
some palliation, when we recollect that fhc Greeks were as much 
his legitimate subjects as the Irish are those of England, that 
tfcfcy stained their rebellion with* atrocious crimes, and that, if 
the sultan had been a Chi wjian, his dfeveritv would have been 
vindicated and applauded by all tho powers oi Christendom. 

The history of the Greek revolt we shall not enter into here. 
On the 20th of October* 1827, the'united Christian fleet at 
Navarino desjfoyed the naval force of Turkey, the greatest 

S iece of folly in modern history, for which England is paying 
earfy at the present fnoment. ^Franco would not consent that, 
according to the forms agreed upon at Alexandria (August #th, 
1828), Greece should remain tributary to the Porte, but required 
that she should^ ^ perfefctly*4pdependent. Charily X. sent 
20,000 land troops to Greece, drove t^e Turks out ofthc Morea; 
whilst 160,000 Russians opened a campaign on tne Danube. 
Mfe must dwell somewhat more at length on this Jlusso-Turkish 
war in they ears 1828 and 1829. * *' 

On the*6th apd 7th of M^ay, t 1828, the jKiwsians, under the 
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command of fielder marshal Prince 1 Wittgenstein, orossed tho 
. Pruth. Sultan Mahmoud could not think or defending vigorously 
either the Danubian provinces or the lino of the Danube, because 
* he Ind not a secondarmy to bring up, if the first should happen to 
be destroyed in the attempt to stop'the Russians on the Danube. 
Consequently, it was necessary to leave all the fortresses on the 
Danube^ tak6 care of tlicmselVes, and to direct all attention to 

{ ►revolting the Russian** from passing over the Balkan. At 
ast, the principaT force of the Turks was eoncentiatcd in the 
comp at Schumla. t The Russians took possession of the unde¬ 
fended Moldavia and Wallaclria with the'greatest celerity; and 
soon the only strongholds which remained to the Turks on the 
left bank of the Danube, were Brazil and Giurgevo, antj^fhc 
r forts Kak) and^Tarnow. Braila wars besieged by the Russians, 
and on the 13th of June, a hre^el^was effected by the spring¬ 
ing of some mines, upon which a slwrm succeeded, which, never¬ 
theless, was repulsed by the garrison, under Solynmn Pacha, 
with grout bravery. He saw hiiqself at last, alter the greater 
jQart^f Ike artillery of th6 fortress was rendered useless, and 
tii ^garr ison reduced to about half, obliged to capitulate: the 
conseqTtPGce Qf wbiJi «ras, that on the 28tli of Juno, Braila 
was given up to the Russians. Whilst the centre of the army, 
under the conupand of Field-marshal 'Wittgenstein, was engaged 
before Brailai the left wing, under General ltudsewitsdi, was 
long nainlwrcndcavon^ing to cross over the stream of the lower 
Danube. He succeeded on the 11th and 12th of June, and the 
whole Russian army was very soon united on th<i right hank 
of the Danube, at iiasardSchik. 0 General* Benkendorf covered 
the march of the Army towards the fortress of Silisftia with 
four battalions. 4 The Russian plan was- to attofhpt to compel 
the Turks to light before ‘they reached ^chumla; and they had* 
no doubt that they shoifid comjAeUdy conquer and destroy the 
only army which the Porte could oppose to the Russian army, 

Til, il i i , • -T * 111 i ,1_ 

m. 


But the seraskicj, Hussain Pacha, avoided every battle, and let 
the Russians encamp quietly before Schumla; this happened on 
the 20th of July, Since the Russian power was not sufficient 
for the slormingsjf the fortified camp, they contented themselves 
with the blockade, which was, accomplished by General lludi- 
geris. corps, after an animated skirmish, takiilg up a posi¬ 
tion in the village of Eski Htamboul, and thus cutting on tho 
• road to Adrianfcplc from the Tulks. Nearly a month passed in 
perfect inactivity. At lengthy Hussein Pacha believed that tho 
moment wrs come for a more important undertaking than those 
daily ^hdrinsigniticant skirmishes. In the c nVght of tho 25th 
or tpe 26ttf*0f August, thS*ett strong divisions of tho* Turkish 
•army left the camp in perfect stillness; this led to an obstinate 
and bloody flonnict upon the whole Russian.line. Hussein Pacha 
was not able, indeed, to gain a complete victory, but.tho chief 
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aim of his imdertaking «vqs accomplished ,|viz., to drive out 
General Eildiger frond Eflki Stamjoul, and regain tho high 
road to Adrianople. 

The Eussians remained in their position before Sokujnla, 
chiefly for the purpbse oFocwering the slego of Varna, whion 
lies close to the Black Boa, and to tho south of whioh stretches 
out the lake of Dewna, so that*the fortress is only adcofuuble by 
land, on the west and north tides. Geheral Suchtelen at first 
conducted the siege,*which only made sli&ttt progress. The 
Turks made daily sallies, and oftem fought from sunriso till 
sunset with the greatest bravery. * In one of thesy skirmishes, 
admiral Prince Mehtschikoff, wlo held the supreme command 
before Varna, was woiunjpd; and Count "Woronzof, the go¬ 
vernor-general of New Enssia, was appointed to t^e command in 
his stead. On the 7th of Bej^ember, and the following days, the 
guard under the Grand-l)ut» michael, with 18,000 men (foot 
and horse), joined the camp. The Emperor Nioholas Ijiad also 
arrived from Odessa, and tyok up his head-quarter? upon a 
ship of tho lino—the “Paris.” The £urk%after nome^san-. 
gumary engagements, were driven from all the strong outgoes 
which they possessed round the fortress#and the investment of 
Varna was completed—corps, under General Golowin, being 
sent over to the right bank of llie Dewna lake. f r Cbc sultan, on 
his side, had sent 12,000 fresh tioops from Constarftinople to the 
seat of war: if this corps had only accelerated its march g. tew 
days, it might have entered the fortress without liindrance* 
But when it* arrived, on the 45th of September, on the river 
Kamtscbik, which falls into the BltiK^ Bea to the north of tho 
main clftiin of tho IJplkan range, seven Unites from Varna, 
Golowinhad Already established himself on thfe south side of 
dhe lake of Dewna, wh^h made it impossible to approach the 
fortress,*unless through some fortunate Combats. Omer Vrione, 
an Albanian leader, known in the Greek war of independence, 
sallied from Sohumla, with 8000 gien,*to unite himself with the 
auxiliary force coming from Constantinople^ ,A troop of Rus¬ 
sians; who were reconnoiterihg on the banks of the river Kamt- 
sehik, fell unexpectedly on tho tjjiomy, and were totally beaten. 
On the 27th of September, Omer Vrione advanced nearly to the 
Dewna lake, and attacked? on thy following day, the position of 
the Eussians,%ho had been reinforced in the meantime from 
the oamp of Schumlo* and thateof Varna. Tho Turks fought 
with true heroism { tha Knssifns narrowly escaped an oir> 
throw, and retreated to their entrenched position on the right 
shore of the Dewna lake, and did. not venture out of it till they 
had received fr£m forces. In fhe meantime, tho approaches 
against Varna, advanced slowly, Jbut steadily. JflSsufl' Pq^lm 
was commander of the fortress, but the capudan pasha (high 
admiral) was there also, ana Wa« inve&ted with trie supreme 
authority After effecting two largo breaches, some picked 
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Russian divisions^ on the nights ot the 6th and Hh of Ootober, 
- penetrated into 1<be very centre of the town, but were, never- 
’ theless, out down. But the garrison had discovered that they 
;■ could no longer remain within the ruined and battered walls. 
The capudan pasha fought, as lie-had done before, To gain time 
by negotiating a capitulation: the delay of a day was a great 
advantage, considering the advanced season of the year, and 
from the circumstance^that tlfe grand vizir, Izzet Mehmed 
Pasha, was advancing, without delay, w?,th fresh troops. The 
Russians appear to have effected their purpose by bribery, 

0$ the evening of the IDth of October, Jussuff Pasha, the 
Commander of Varna, appealed ip. the tent of the Russian 
commander-in-chief, find explained that the fortress was no 
' longer -tenable; that the capudan pasha, notwithstanding, 
would hot ih ear of a surrender^ ]jut that he, Jussuff, had re¬ 
solved to place himself under "the protection of the emperor. 
TJfe following morning, the garrison marched out of the city 
into the 1 Russian camp. No doubt, they had been* won over to 
*.do this before by^ Jussuff Pasha. With the three hundred men, 
wlvoalone had remained faithful to the capudan pasha, he 
threwTrimself into the citadel, and declared dhat ho would 
defend it to*the last mon, and would father be blown with them 
into the air, than yield himself up'd prisoner. The emperor 
Nicholas alxbwed the fcapudan pasha and his little faithful 
hpnd. a free retreat* The Russians restored the dilapidated 
©works of Varna as Svell and as quickly as they could; and as 
soon as the fortress was secured against a coup c de main, the 
whole army, who were at a the foot of tha Balkan, over against 
the Turks, received the order to fall back over the Danube. On 
the right hank of the river, thorp 1 remained behind only one 
corps, under General Roth, at Varna and Basardschik. 

The chief force of the Russians- wintered in the Danubian 
provinces. The campaign of the Russians against the Turks, in 
Asia, under General raskewi^sch, the conqueror of the Persians, 
was more successful. The great fortress, Kars, Was lost by the 
Turks, through the cowardice of their commander, Emir Pacha, 
on the 6th of July, 1828. The Russians, after a sharp march 
over the TschMdin mountains, suddenly appeared before the 
fortress of Alkhalkalaki, and stormed it on the 4th of August. 
On the 22nd of August, Paskewitsch beat the Turkish general, 
fiiosa Mahmud Pacha, near Akhaltstkeh, so that the lattc$ was 
obliged to throw himself with MOO men into that same fortress; 
the remaining 16,000 men of the Turkish army were partly 
dispersed«ln a disorderly flight partly killed by the Russians. 
Several other fortified placed; especially tlfe toiountain strong¬ 
hold of Topfakaleh, reckoned impregnable, and situated on the 
road to Erzertjum, fell into their hands; till, at last, winter set 
in { with aH*the severity with which it usually visit® tho moun¬ 
tainous reoinnsof Armenia, and enforced an armistice till sprim* 
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returned, and*tlife deep sni>ws vanished at l^t fromethe fields. 
The Russian Field-marslml'Paskowitsch passed the .winter at 
Tiflis. In the campaign of 1829, he beat the Turks, under Haki 
Pasha, on the 1st and 2nd|>f July; and under seraskier Hadjjfohi 
Saleh Pashtf, in the valleys o£ Milli Duss and Intscha-Su; and 
then marched off for Erzeroum, after only granting one day’s 
rest to his troops. This great oity, in which the^seraskfor was 
prosent in person, surrendered!without fesistanefi to tne |tus ; 
sians, on the 7th of Jujy, 1829, in conset)uencfe<)f the plotting of 
the Janissary, Aja Manisch. Seraskjer Hadschi Saleh Pasha 
was taken prisoner. 4m the 9th «f October, Paskewitselj. de¬ 
feated 10,000 Turks, under Osman Pasha, at Baiburt; upon 
which, the seraskier Chosyndar Oglu Pasha, who understood this 
on approaching, drew back* with his whole army. Peace being 
proclaimed in Adrianople, and also in Asia, hostHi|ies*ceased. 
As regards Europeah Turkey^ifi the yjpar 1829, instead of Field- 
marshal Wittgenstein, General Diebitch was invested with the 
command over the Russian army. This officer determined not 
to make his way over the Balkan before the Danubiai*fortress, 
Silistria, should be taken. On the mornihg of The 17th of May, 
the Russians drived before Silistria, bu^the actual ELgu’Was 
delayed,* because the heaVy artillery wa# in the ibar, and the 
high watei^of the Danube rendered the building of the bridge of 
boats very difficult, which General Diebitch had*o«Lercd below 
Silistria, in order that the battering train might pass over^ In 
the meantime, about the middle of May, the new grand vizif,, 
Redschid Pas^ia (not the present minister of the. samo name), 
put himself in motion.against the co*ps of General Roth, who 
had stretehed in a kind of half circle ground Varna. General 
ltoth’s camp was at EslU Afnautlar, in the neighbourhood of the 
fortified village of Paravadi, and was seoured by redoubts against 
a coup de mam. On the k 6 th. o& May, the grand vizir attacked 
the Russians, who could only with difficulty maintain them¬ 
selves within their entrenchments. General W achten just then 
arrived at DeWna from his post* witfo fresh troops, and the 
Turks.were obliged to draw ohek. General RyAden, with 1 two 
regiments, pursued the enemy too impetuously, so that one of 
them—that of Ochotsk—was sfirrounded and .entimly anni¬ 
hilated by the Turks in a narrow defile. General Rom did not 
dare to remaindery long in the damp, at Eski Arnautlar, but 
wentRack to Kosludsohi. The grand vizir pushed on to Pa- 
ravaai, which is only fiyo mile! distant from Schumla, a^d 
which, in an attack on that fortress, might serve as a point 
d*appui to the Russians. Pyat tip Turks were so inexperienced 
in the science of fceAeging, that Week after week passed? and 
not the slightest progress was made.* General Dicmtoh being 
informed of this, left behind tho third corps* of infantry undter 
General Krasowski, before Silistria. and brought fipjshe second, 
21,000 strojtg, with ninety-four cannon, on the 6th of June, in 
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order to tftrow hiAiself beyond the;lifle of operation of the grand 
vizir before Schumla, and force him°to flight. 

On the 11th of Juno, a battle took place at Kulewtscha, which, 
aftt'r many straggles, was decided m favour of the Russians. 
Still, these had suffered so mficb, and wore so exhausted 
through jho obstinate combat, which had lasted eight hours, 
that rtatjfetvero* not in a condition to pursue the retreating 
enemy .T JL& tho grand vizir waj? cut off from Schumla, he was 
compelled to take the only road wliich^remained open to him 
towards Kamtschik. Thfe grand vizir endeavoured to mask his 
yetreat by Jetting his left wing, rcmaiif stationary, and occu¬ 
pying the skirts of the wood^with strong detachments. This 
arrangement led the Russians to believe that tho grand vizir 
had determined.to renew tho comtKit. General Diobiteh ordered 
General Toll, with twelve batti^iors, twelve squadrons, and two 
twelve-pounder batteries, to advance to the attack. It was 
rftfW, fog the first time, observed that the r Tnrks had retreated 
through the wood. Tho first Russian discharge of artillery blew 
- intfc tne'air some powder barrels amongst the retreating troops, 
whiohwere not in the best order. This caused a panic of fear 
amongst; tho Turks, and tho retreat was changGd mto an irro- 
gular flight. The. dAVknoss stopped- tho pursuit. The day 
after the battle, Diebftch made G&icruf Roth march towards 
Bchumla. 13ut the garrison of Sclmmla was too strong for a 
s^on.i to succeed. *Tae grand vizir also had arrived at Schumla, 

■* two days after tho flight on the 13th of June. Diebitsoh wished 
now to trpat with him rcsoectirfg terms of poacof and, for that 
purposo, sent Ronton, cpuncilhft* of state; to him. Tho answer 
of the grand vizir‘was, that ho was simply a mijitary*man, and 
understood nbthing abput state affairs; adding, that Diehitch 
could, if he pleased, send a negotiator to Constantinople, 6r 
appoint a day in which two authorized from both parties might 
meet. Diehitch did not consider himself empowered to do this, 
and resolved to await the fall of Silistria befqrc making any 
further warlike ^undertakings. This took place on the 30th of 
June, through capitulation, and, placed the entire atfmy of 
General Krasowski at liberty to act.* This corps was ordered 
to Schuma, Whilst Diehitch, with Jhc remaining corps, began 
his passage over the principal chain of the Balkan, and sproad 
them over the southern slope. w 

* During this period, the grard vizir Rad remained quittly at 
J&humla. Stiddonly he understood the true state of things, 
When Krasowski went back to Jenibazar. He sent Ibrahim 
Pasha tefAidos, whQ reached *it by a by-jyoy before the Rus¬ 
sians, but he was immediately driven away by Gcneraf 
RUdiger’s corps, and killed in the flight. Soherenfctew could 
not effeot t anything against Halil Pasha, who Was posted with 
10,000 merf at Jambol, whidh stands on tho road to Adrianople; 
hat the pasha thought the w}wl$ Russian army waH advancing' 
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in the rear, and therefore teU hack to Adrialople. fhe grand 
vizir felt that there ^fouldfbe no usa in his remaining aniy longer 
in Schumla, and, at the haginning of August, went with 12,000 
men, whomjie still hud, of er the rough mountain passes inwthe 
west, towards iSelimnq, fronf whence, if the Russians should 
advance towards Adrianople, he might attack their rear and 
right Hank, iiiebitch, howevdt, drew towajria\8e&fti^f with 
22,000 men, took the town, ami com peeled %«, TuiKIfeitb tho 
loss of their artillery,*to iiy along the mounflrin rOd&e, whero 
tho Russian cavalry <^mld not folltw them. Diebitch now 
advanced towards Adtianople, and appeared, on jkc 17th of 
August, with 30,000 men, beforoHie second city of the Turkish 
kingdom. Halil Pasha,*who, with 10,000 men, was at 
Adrianople, and had not finished his arrangements, asked him 
for leave to capitulate, and /on a free passage for hinftelf and 
his troops. JDiebitch insisted on fhe condition, that they 
should not go to Constantinople, but lay down their arms, u«l 
either go to their own homes to some place iu the interior. 
.Fourteen hours were given for the dbccpting this <*mdifcion. 
Ou the 20th of August, at nine in the morning, after this reprieve 
had expired, \Hey dispose^, themselves foiwi siege. New deputies 
then appeared in the, J^ssian camp, and agreeu*to no other 
eonditionskhan those "of security to person and property . Tho 
troops of Halil Pasha had already beeft drawn oA"in disorder 
during the night. If Sultan Mahmoud cqM have restoi^d tc 
the Osmanlis tho courage which was broken by the crudity 
which he himself had committed, General Diebitch. would 
have had cause* to repent his piece 8f‘daring iu advancing to 
Adrianople with only *30,000 men. Tiie sifltan, however, saw 
no other expedient than peape, which, through tlfe means of tho 
Prussian general, Muffling,*was determined on and signed at 
Adrianople, on the 14th of •September, *1829. The Porte sur- 
rendered»to Itussia, in Asia, those fortresses taken by the Rus¬ 
sians which lie # on the eastern eoast of the Black Sea, with a 
part of the paschuliks -Akhaltstkeh, willi thojfprtresscs of the 
same liame, and the fortified place called Alkhalkhalaki. 

In Europe, as formerly, the Pjuth and the Danube towards 
Bessarabia were to form the boundaries: the Turks only surren¬ 
dered the islands at the mdlith of # tho Danube to the Russians. 
The latter bouHd themselves not to raise any fortress, works, or 
buildings, of any kind? except those necessary for quarantine. 
The Porte agreed to the .obtigafton that, on tho‘Turkish si/e 
of the Danube, below the separation between the Sulina and 
Georgiewski arms gf tho Danube, Hie cojmtry should not bo 
•inhibited to witMin two leagucs%om the banks of tfie river. 
As regarded Moldavia, Wallachiapaifd Serbia, the Contract of 
Akerman was renewed, and the Porte promised »tp accomplish, 
within two months, the concessions* made* to the Serbs, in re¬ 
lation to tfte two Danubian principalities! a special agreement 
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was concluded, wlrereof the most important stipulations were, 
that the lfbspodaP should he chosen fair life'instead of for seven 
years, as formerly; that he should liave the perfect ordering 
and 11 conducting—in short, the whoi/i management^—of affairs, 
with the approbation of the Diviffn; a personal right to take 
up aims tp maintain order; finally, that no Mohammedan in 
futurtf^ould* reside pi the Ddimbian principalities, .and that 
all fortresses on,, the left bank tof the Danube should be de¬ 
stroyed. ■ Moreover, the peace of Adrianople secured to the 
Russian subjects .full freedom of tradqk throughout the whole 
extent of the Turkish dominions, and guaranteed that, during 
their residence in Turkey, they should not be under Turkish 
polity or jurisdiction, but each one vnder his own ambassador 
or consul. The indemnification for the war on Russia was 
stipulatbd, in a secret article, at-ter- million^ of ducats-—a sum 
Which, however, was diminished* to seven, on account of the 
iff&bility of tho Porte to pay. The peace of Adrianople was a 
masterpiece of cunning on the part of the Russians, and an in¬ 
stance of Servile ?ifatu?tion or connivance in the Western powers. 
How much blood and treasure will it cost us to remedy it! The 
Porte also gave it^joneent to the agreement of tSie 6th of July, 
1827, and to*all later arrangements uppn*whieh Russia, France, 
and England Jiacl agrrtnl respecting the situation of liberated 
Greece. From 1832, Mahmoud had to combat against the heroic 
spn ef the vice-kin^: <*>f Egypt, Mohammed Ali, who aimed at 
' entire independence!’till, in the year 1838, the war was ended by 
a treaty. It was on this occasion that a Russian acmy occupied 
and protected Constantinople, £ bluw more fatal than its eon- 
qhest would have btfen. The treaty of Unkiar Bkelessi, dbncluded 
on this occasion, converted Turkey almost nfto a vassal of 
Russia. This, again, was the work* of c British diplomatic inf a* 
tuation. Sultan Mahinoud nffw Carried out many reforms. 
All the members of the government were required to adopt the 
Frank costume, and alss* tho- standing army, -[.n this, ho vio¬ 
lated many ofol^ie laws of Islam.* In the year 1834, he was 
implicated in a serious war with Mchcmct All, pacha of Egypt. 
Mahmoud, who died on the lstpf July, 1839, did not survive this 
struggle. * 


CHAPTER IV. 

MAHMOUD AND HIS REFORMS. 

* 0 e 

A GENTLEMAN who was famfriar with Turkey, and with‘the* 
most remarkable occurrences'in the reign of Mahmoud, has left 
us numerous and interesting particulars relating to this sultan, 
and to his Reforms. * 

We shall leave Mr. Urquhayt and Captain Slade dispute 
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about the advantages of these reforms, assutoing tlmt most of 
the Franks of Western Etrope wity regard approsamation 
to their laws and customs Is a sign of progress and civilization. - 

A celebrated philosopher of antiquity nas said, “rule thy¬ 
self, thou rulest all.” .Mahmoud illustrates the truth of this 
apophthegm. Beginning with the difficult victory oyer his own 
prejudices, he ended by subduhig those of bis ftibjdcjj^ Fol¬ 
lowing this natural series in Abe marcli of improvement we 
shall commence with the man and pass to lii^Sfork. *' 

“ The most important and extraordinary revolution,” writes 
Dr. Walsh, “ which h£ld taken place since my former visit, was 
that which was effected in the sifltan himself. Ash Turk doe® 
everything differently from a European, so was the change of 
this man's character. The sovereigns of ancient Ilpme generally . 
commenced their feigns bj| a 4 fair and flattering .prospect of 
moderation and virtue, and they •terminated by becoming 
monsters of cruelty and injustice. From the details I he#o 
given you of the former life <ff the sultan, you will suppqse he 
commenced as the Romans tei‘minified ; and Jpom what £ am. 
now about to # tellyou, you will conclude fhat he will end as they 
began. • B 

“The French formerly said, ‘Dans V Orient on ne change 
jamaisthey now sa^, ~ft>ut cela est change.' 

“ 1. A ruthless and unsparing cruelty seemed isHe most pro¬ 
minent feature of his former character ^ he now gives jproof 
every day of a humane and kindly disposition. 9 

“2. He l*ad shown a disposition to support, slavery in its 
most unmitigated form. ... He mftvcndcavoured to atono for 
it in a $uy equally unprecedented, fn thoyear 1830, he issued 
a decree which, in its future importance, may be considered as 
•the first step to the abolitidii of slavery in Turkey. It declared 
that all Greeks who had beeoiie bondfcmen in consequence of 
the insurrection should he restored to liberty, and supplied with 
money to return home. An exception was, however, made for 
those who had embraced the Mohammedan reljgion, which they 
had ‘often done through compulsion. * 

“3. Another distinguishing B trait in his character was his 
insatiable avarice. He seized, without scruple or remdrse, on 
the property of all those*who lmd fallen under his displeasure. 

. . . Incidents now occurred daily which displayed a very 
different character. • . 3 . • 

“The implacable animosity*with which he pursued‘th^re-* 
volted Greeks was unrestrained by reason or principle. *. .Yet 
when their pardo^ was soaled^ond he proposed a reconciliation 
with them, he ftnctly adhered*to*it without reserVMhi. He 
showcdfno lingering illwill, and* nffver availed himself of any 
pretext to persecute them. Those who had rendered themselves 
independent were as much favoured as* if they"had never been' 1 
revolted? Turkish subjects. When I left Constantinople the 
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unfortunate Greets were in a st^te* of miserable alarm and 
depression. . . .*0n my rcfaim I lovfad tlSem as noisy, active, 
and gay as ever. There was a carelqss confidence about them, 
as if they felt a perfect assurance of protection; apd in many 
instances they seemed to board the Turks, and Btand upon a 
right of taking the Avail of them in the streets. 

“ Tfc<w.cbnt$ast of t^e state in which I left and found them 
was «very striking. ” . I 

“ I had an opportunity,’ 5 continues Drr Walsh, “ of knoAving 
much of the habits and private life of- Mahmoud. He takes two 
meals a-day.; one at 11 a.m., and the other at sunset. He has 
exchanged the Turkish stool* and .tray for a chair and table, 
whioh is laid out exactly in the European fashion. The table 
*- is furnished f with a cloth, and knives and forks, which are 
English*; to. these are added gplden spoons, and a decanter of 
wine. The wine is usually chanfpagne, Avhich he is fond of, 
and is greatly amused when the cork explodes and the wino 
flies up W the ceiling. He always sits alone at his meals. The 
* dishfcs ar« brought in gne at a time, in succession, to the number 
of fifty or sixty, all covered and scaled. He breaks the seal 
himself, and tasteS*th<*dish; if he dops not likePit, he sends it 
away.” Dr f . Walsh adds, that though using Avine he did not 
abuse it; but jt is now well knowif that' he latterly indulged 
excessively,nind accelerated his end by this anti-Mussulman 
practice. <* «. 

a ^-ln his domestic habits ho is mild and amiable, to a degree 
quite astonishing in a character marked by such fierce vigour. 
He is a cordial friend and h, gefltle master. He is remarkably 
fond of his children*, enters into all f the sports of his Ibns, ana 
suffers them to take great liberties with*him, such as riding on 
his back. He is himself a profidieifct in manly exercises.’* 
-Dr. Walsh proceeds 1 6 give instances of his great skill in 
archery. * 

It will bo a very natural transition from the reforms effected 
in the man, to thpse which he wrought in his people; and the 
latter will assist in estimating more correctly the former. ' 
When Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople after the reforms, 
he was struck with a variety of alterations and improvements, 
.varying in importance, but thq.most frilling of them indicating 
an essential change in the national manners and prejudices. 
The first thing that struck liinwjn lauding at Galata wasf the 
*ab$$noe of those large packs a? dogs that used to infest the 
precincts of the capital, through the mistaken charity of the 
Turks, andragainst Avhich Mahmfud had directed an unrelenting 
persecution. * ‘ *• 

But seoondly, when the doge had^ disappeared, by a metamor¬ 
phosis altogether. incredible in Turkey, pigs bad begun to supply 
their place* •‘The use of swine’s flesh as food is as strictly pro¬ 
hibited to Turks as Jews, and the precept against it occurs coil- 
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stantly in the Koran. faio sacred book of the Arabians, called 
Taalim, declared tjiat llie pig ms originally engendered frqp?. 
the excrement of the cllphant, and it was evidonco of this faot 

that they.delight in ortflire and filth.From this*expo* 

sition of the Taalim^ it waS that the abhorrence of the Mussul¬ 
man to pork was even greater .than that of a Jeng. An injunction, 
amounting to a capital punishment, existed against? ‘Skposing 
that meat for sale. • • ,, • 

During the whol£ of Dr. Walsh’s sojourn in Turkey, before 
the reforms, he neveifesaw a pig, ,afld in Bulgaria he was quite 
overcome at the siglft of one. # A few days after his return, the 
first'thing he heard at Thcrapia was a grunt, and he soon 
encountered a whole herd of them; he further found that their 
flosh' was publicly sold. Tho Turks having conquered theft: 
first repugnanoc tP the sight of the unclean anim&l, soon began 
to relax in their taste. " • 

But the most marked innovation was in the gengral us£? of 
wine, so strictly forbidden to tJjLO followers of tho Prophet. 
Though Amurath IV. was a sot, most «f the^ultanjf had issued 
stringent regulations against the growth of vines, and the sale 
of wine. Soiyman 1. had all tho vines nlSTr Stamboul torn np 
in 1530, and MahoipcUlV. pulled dotm all th^wine shops of 
Galata, Scutari, &c. * • •. jm. 

“But now,” says Dr*Walsh, “the practice is altogether 
unrestrained, and the sultan himself, ifftmgh formerly*^very 
temperate man, has adojjted the use of wine as a European 
custom. Phave been informed by those who have seen him in 
his domestio habits, that he brinks wine freely. His ministers 
follow tiis eiyimple; ids secretary arid. favourite, Mustapha, ’is a 
notorious bon vivant , find jndulges in, the use So copiously, that 
his master is obliged |o rebuke him^for tho excess. Turkish 
officials at Frank banquetsfhaa even then begun to drink freely.” 

Another circumstance that struck Dr. Walsh, was the parading 
of soldiers. .Before the reforms, they were shut up in their 
barracks, and when they* issued on "their deeds of blood and 
carriage they presented the appearance of a mob, without any 
order or uniformity. • 

Among tho first things he saw on landing, were regularly 
mounted sentinels, in uniforms; and among the first sounds, 
very sweet martial music. The officers were dressed in Wel¬ 
lington coats, pantalboiLS, and boots. * The men were yet in their 
transit from barbarism to discipline. • * 

There seemed nothing to which a Turk was more attached 
thafi his inconvenient saddle; •Jho sultan, however,Vtab?rmincd 
to change this attachment, as necessary to tho military discipline 
ho proposed to introduce, sot himself the example, by actually 
mounting upon a bare-backed horse, ajid he was several times 
in danger of breaking his neck.* He persevered,‘however, and 
he has set only become an t adjnirable Eijropean horseman, but 
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he has inspired his uttoman subjects with a strong desire to 
•imitate him? The %avalry, before Yosenfbling ahorde of Tartars, 
had now the appearance of regular squAdrons. 

’ Bufr, by far the most extraordinary innovation or Turkish 
ignorance, and approach to the feelings andhabits of a European 
people, was the establishment of a,newspaper at Constantinople. 

The g?rr«mm^n1? determined tfl adopt the extraordinary ex¬ 
pedient of publishing a Gazette, *M. Blague being appointed 
editor. The historian and poet of the enfpire was appointed 
to superintend and deliver ftit was published first, November 
5th, 1881, and,called Taakvimi yeekai, or the Tatler of Events. 
The most extraordinary communicatien it contained was a kind 
of budget, in which the receipts of public money are given, 
Eud the expenditure accounted for With an accuracy of details 
in the balhnce-sheet that would highly plcaso,Mr. Hume. 

The Turks, when this newspaper c first appeared, had no con¬ 
ception of any amusement to be derived from such a thing; 
but like children, whon thpir curiosity was once excited, it 
hnew'ho bfiunds. *-The publication of the news of the empire 
in this way soon became of universal attraction. .The paper 
made its way into thb coffee-houses, an<j the dozifig lazy Turks 
of yore gave ftay to a rdlbe of politician*. # • 

On a representation to'the sultan of the"dilapidated state in 
which the Greek church eS had been left since the insurrection, 
he igs^ed a firman id l«6ol, which will he found in i)r. Walsh's 
Work". * 

The difficulty of repairing: ohurtfhes under the old Regime had 
been very great; the petition had*to pass through many hands, 
and was attended with intolerable enactions. Tl^e sultan not 
only put an end c to those .oppressions, bift he at once issued a 
firman, giving orders for the immediate repairs of every 1 
Christian church requiring it, amounting to thirty-six Armenian 
and twenty-nine Greek. In fact, as if to compensate "for his 
former severity, he showed a degree of kindness, and attach¬ 
ment to the Christian ra/as, that gave rise to strange rumours. 
It was affirmed that, like another Constantine, he was aboilt to 
embrace the religion of the persecuted sect. 

Nor was his faith less inviolate to l^ranks than to his Rayas. 
The Turks were greatly exasperated, particularly at the conduct 
of the English at the battle of Navarino, ana serious appre- 
herfsions of reprisal were entertained, as*a fair retaliatioi*—a 
^netwure which the civilized nations of Europe have not at 
times scrupled to adopt. Yet the merchants who remained 
were nqyej* molested, <j.nd lived*in perfect accurity, when the 
Russians were advancing on the city, and tiie British ambassador 
had deft it. * • • 

Mahmoud also* abolished tho barbarous practice of sending 
the ambassaftbr of the power 6n whom war was declared to the 
seven towers, and of exacting presents from every ambassador. 
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In an interesting descripttoi of his reception at court, Dr. 
Walsh describes the cos|mn™f the sultan,*the etfquette, tl^, 
manner of serving-up coffee, the polished ease of the sultans. 
manner, a« a perfect contrast to the truculent man andfbar-*- 
barons manners of the Ottoman court before the reforms. 

“ His encouragement of the arts is another revolutionary trait 
of his character. Mahmoud has altogether cdh^uered hi? reluc¬ 
tance to violate the eommandtnent in this way, and his portrait 
was taken by several artists. 

This senseless repugnance to copy*thc human figure had been 
a great impediment to improvement in more important matters. 
Dissection was forbidden* and plates of anatomy were pro¬ 
scribed. Hut Mahmoud fssyictioncd a series of anatomical en¬ 
gravings in a work on Anatomy printed at his press at Scutari?' 
A school of surgery was founded, and opened J anuary 2nd, 1832; 
it was attended by about two huiffired pupils, ana the hakim 
bashi, or chief physician of the seraglio, attended thg lcctiif&s. 
Dr. Desgalliers, a Frenchman, wps appointed professor, and 
told l)r. Walsh that the sultan had na objerifion to?the dissec¬ 
tion of the*lyiman figure, which would become a pavbebth** 
public course as soon a» the prejudices t>f fne paople were suffi¬ 
ciently reconciled t<\it* . * 

The lunatics attracted, also, the attention o£ tbn sultan, and 
he placed their institution under a' llungarian physidion, tb*- 
officers being ordered to treat the patieifU*aecordmg to ti|£ best 
European systems of concession and kindness. • 

But no Change wrought bjr the # reforms of Mahmoud was a 
greater triumph over the Mussulman prejudices of the Turks, 
than the pwcautionfc he* made them take against infectious 
diseases. VaccinatioA beqpme universally adopted. A lazaretto 
was built on the most approved plop, by a Maltese, as a pro¬ 
tection from the plague; and*on the appearance of the cholera 
in August, 1831, a treatise, called “Kcsollay,” was published by 
orders of government, containing if history of the disease, an 
accpuntof the symptoms, *and a description: of precautionary 
measures. ‘‘In fact,” says l)r. Walsh, ” it is a popular, well- 
written, rational tiact, not inferior in intelligence and good 
sense to any that have appeared in the other Capitals of Europe 
on a similar occasion. . . . The inhabitants of several villages 
on the Bosphorus soon passed from the extreme of the apathy of 
faftlism to the highest excitement of alarm.” * 

Mahmoud’s political reforms were more difficult, hecau* life 
had power as well as proj udicc to contend with. His first inno¬ 
vation was iiiptbe Divaia, wfljgre he ‘‘aits in couflfcil^vith the 
members, contrary to the former cpstomof the sultans. 

“ Thh frequent removal of pasfhas, a great grievance, haoheen 
obviated. Its cause was cupidity, as pvery gompor purchased 
his pltme, and the consequence *was intolerable ‘extortion, that 
the governop plight remuijerqjte himself Ruling his short period 
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of authority. The sultan put a nheok to this, by refusing any 
v,fges on any now Appointment, vd seemly inhibiting all his 
servants from receiving them. A Wha is removed now only 
.on a-serious and well-proved oase of uniitncss or delinquency, 
and he is replaced not by him. wlib can give most, but by him 
that appears to Reserve it best. 0 
“ Formerly avefy governor was a feudal baron, who had 
absolute power of ]ife and, death in liis jurisdiction. One of the 
first acts of the sultan, when freed from tho Janissaries, was 
a finnan directed to the agus f pashas, &o h that they should not 
inflict'tho punishment of dea^h on any' ltayah or Turk till 
authorised by the cadi, and tho sentence was regularly signed 
by the judge. Appeals were also allowed to the criminal to tho 
cadiliskars of Asia or Europe, and finally to the sultan. 

** By the ancient laws of the empire., the officers of the seraglio 
were slaves of the sultan, and to whatever rank they attained, 
th‘ey wer{\ at all limes at the disposal of their master. But 
Mahmoud relinquished those claim?. Ho no longer declared 
nimscif the hgirvif executed men in office, and so is no longer 
- :«2v.;^»d by ^sordid motive to put them todeatji. he has' 
thus made apdrsunui sacrifice both of ppwer and* interest, and 
voluntarily destroyed the foundation cf that monstrous des¬ 
potism. ^ 

* • v Thdugh the Turkish system is so far republican that rank 
and^|ie are merely personal, there ivero some executions; and 
ill Asiatic Turkey, the derebeys, or lords of the valleys, were a 
sort of privileged and hereditary noblemen. A- few were 
estimable men, but as a nulc they wore great oppressors. To 
brook down their power, afid make these Jeudatorjes aifienable 
to tho laws of tiie empire, was a difficult task. Some could 
assemble in a short time 16,000 cavalry.In rendering harmless 
these dangerous men they wore nfrt put to death, but invited to 
the capital, and invested with dignities of honour and profit. 
Here they engaged in projects useful to tho state.”. 

We have been informed by more yccent visitors of a similar 
extirpation of the feudal chieftains of Bosnia, who, thohgh 
Slavonians, were the most bigoted Mussulmans, the greatest 

J ersecutors of the Christians, and tj}e chief nursery of the 
anissaries. These men, beings stubbornly conservative, like 
most Slavonians, had to he forced to submit to tho salutary 
refohns of Mahmoud and Abdul Medjid by stratagem or violence, 
and much blood lias been shod tfoero in consequence. It was 
in these wars that Omar Pasha fleshed his maiden sword. With 
regard to* fine ulomahs r or body whence thq, magistrates and 
priests are recruited, a oertajn sanctity attaohecf 'to their office : 
they«wero exempted from capital punishment, and their pro¬ 
perty from oopfiaoation; 4 and the sultans have hitherto found it 
ICf fable to leave them as many immunities as possible that 
jjd not interfere with their reforms. But the destruotiefe of the 
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Janissaries broke their right arm, and we feel nff doubt that 
this vcnerablo be^jr of ionsefvaljves will eventually have to 
give up most of their I remaining privileges and prejudices.’ 
Dr. Walsh, finishes his Account of Mahmoud's reforms by de-, 
Bcribing nis imperial progress to view the improvements of his 
people. The children of the numerous schools he had instituted 
were drawn up along the shires, fronj Selyvi^p, to. Statnboul. 
Here, unlike the exclusiveness of English tyi{*otry, ail the varied 
shades of Turk, Jew, and Christian were* blended together, 
equally fostered, amLthe benefit^ of education and # encourage¬ 
ment alike extended^lo all. t • 

“When I consider," soys Dr. Walsh, “hoiv long it took to 
conquer the prejudices antipathies of different religious 
sects among us, and to wltat an extent they gtill continue, ^ 
could not help admiring # this tolerant Turk, who, tftnong the 
opposition and difficulties vfhich he«has to encounter, has shown 
himself so liberal and enlightened. Ho afterwards (Ustribiffced 
100,000 piastres among tho^p different schools, not even qmitting 
those of the Creek and Armenian bhurghes. # • • • * 

“ Many gf the reforms or changes 1 have detailed tcyttu&jjy&g 
appear too frivolous aqd absurd to de«erV^'fPjiotiee; but you ‘ 
will recollect they refej to the reformation of a Turk, who was 
hithertefincapable of estimating the comparative value of any¬ 
thing, exeept that the more light and frivolous tffcrefejoatjE&ab, 
to which he was attached, with more pertinacity did ho#dhere 
to it. Much energy, you say, was wasted on his reformation#f 
dress; bufrOriental dress was' one great barrier which separated 
the people from Europeans, dhd bdsijes was so interwoven with 
other -prejudices, tlutf it jvas actually necessary to remove*the 
one before he could <*>me«at the other. The English parliament 
did not think it bcnqptl! their legislation to pass an act for 
regulating* the breeches of*a Highlandbr, in order to break down 
his peculiarities and amalgamate him with the rest of the 
people. Yojl will further consider that he was not a man of an 
enlightened nation, endeavouring to* improve others who were 
lesS so than himself; but he was a Turk, born and educated in 
the seraglio, and so originally imbued with a more than Usual. 
share of the pride and prejudices of his people; that he never 
was out of the country to inforjn his ignorance by the lights, or 
dissipate his prejudices by the comparison, of other people, but 
hi# efforts were directed by tty spontaneous effusions of nis»own 
mind, and he has followed tblm up by the intuitive knowledge 
only of a superior understanding; and that so far from meeting 
with the co-operation of his*suhjects lti he has bee# opposed at 
every step by the most deafly animosity, and carried every 
measure at tno imminent peril of* his life. He has been com- 

f ared to Peter the Great, but you will think.pie extravagant if 
say that the comparison does not do* him justhte. Both were 
horn 31 ignoranoe and despotism—both had a barbarous and 
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intractable * people to manage, and both resorted to the fearful 
energies of cruelty and blood: but ^cter <was tbe unnatural 
"father who put to death his ohly son, jmd he oontinued to the 
time.pf his death the furious man whomever could restrain his 
'passion. Mahmoud, in the wildest excitements of h& provoca¬ 
tion, never forgot the ties of nature and the tenderness of a 
fatherland after ^subduing his subjects, he achieved the still 
more difficult conquest of subduing himself. 

The sultan, Abdul-Mecftid Khan, bom the Gth of May, 1822 
(14th Chabam, 1237), thirty-first sovereign of the family of 
Osman, and tWenty*-eighth since the taking of Constantinople, 
succeeded his‘father, Sultan Mai jnoud Khan, on the 1st of July, 
1839 (Behy-cl-akir, 1255). r 

* Whether from a Mohammedan's indifference, or from a habit 
already acquired of concealing his thoughts, the young man 
appeared neither very much afflicted by the death of his father, 
new, very much pleased at being called to the throne. 

He remained cold, silent, and a little timid. Perhaps ho was 
Srigh1iened ti at his,coming grertness, l and incapable of analyzing 
hi s oonfu^ip iisaXions. *• Without delay, however, he appointed, 
‘ii& orothjSfrhoruiJlalil, to the command of tfie mrmy; and 
invested Knqsfew with the dignity of grand vizir, a title 
which had been abolished by Mahmoild. * Khosrow had con¬ 
trived t n g n -i~ the confidence of the sultana, and he again exer- 
^Isedjhe most unlimited influence over her son. 

, However, the reign 1 of Abdul-Medjid commenced imder the 
most sad auspices. Ibrabim had iust gained the victory of 
Kezib, the news* of which Mahmoud, was fortunately prevented 
from hearing bv his death* This Egyptian war was weakening 
the forces oflslamism, by dividing them ; s f it was disturbing and 
humiliating the empire.* But soonnthe situation improved. 
Mehemet Ali, as every om knows t .wa^ obliged to abandon Syria, * 
and oontent mtfteelf with Kgypt. After long negotiations, whieh 
"pride, rather than interest, rendered very difficult, the five 
Great Powers signed the 0 treaty of 1841, to which Turkey was 
admitted as one of*the contracting po\vers—she entered, for,the 
first time, into European rights, an honour claimed for her by 
Mahmoud in 1815, and refuse^—thanks to the intrigues of 
Russian diplomacy. * 

These external difficulties did«not provent AbduVMejid from 
occupying himself at once with the internal affairs of the 
qougtry. Although the tanzimab^the name given by the Tiilks 
to reform) was contained in germ within the innovations brought 
about by $ie Sultan Mahmoud, its regular and definitive 
establisffinent in reality only date* from the mgg of tho present 
sultan. , The principle of thfi tanzitimt WAS the nonseouence. or 
ri * 
ft 


was the consequence, or 
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dant of all Mahmoud's* thoughts, and the most Remarkable 
statesman of modem Turkey. # » • 

On the 3rd of November, 1839, a day which will bo alwafS 
celebrated in the annals of the Ottoman empire, in the presence t 
of the sulttn and his ministers, the bodies of ulemahs, the civil" 
and military functionaries, the ambassadors of all the friendly 
powers, the sheiks and inlands of every rank,* the G re ak and 
Armenian patriarchs, the rabbis of thd Jews,—In fine, ajl the 
important officials of Jthe capital,—llccfSchicTPasha made known 
the contents of the hatti-eherif, whiih had just emanated from 
the supreme power. 1 * 

The scone took place in the •interior of the pdlace of Top- 
ICapon, situate in the vast plain of GuURane. llodschid 
Pasha had placed the ho£bi»eherif under the invocation of tha 
Prophet himself: it was offered to the people as Wng*simply a 
development of tlfe KoranSppliod fc) the ideas of the present 
eentury. This will, perhaps, appear simply a religious precau¬ 
tion, a paradox, a political falsehood. Is not the Hbran the 
symbol of fixedneSfe? Such* is, undoubtedly,jfche ggyeraMdoa* 
of the book; but Mohammed's gospel “is c ompoff *™* 5 ^* A — J “ 
taken from* everything. It is, at tne ^anas^BBf w 
religious, jurisprudential, and even hygienic codb* " Ttfcan fur¬ 
nish arguments for <all # causes, without it being necessary to 
interpret it in too free a manner. Le1»us, for ijfbtaiiosfva^yji^ 
Koran. . • 

We read the following: ‘ O unfaithful * I do not adoreychai 
you adore; 4 /our religion is your religion , andsny*religion is my 


Do not these words seem to command, o*at all events to per¬ 
mit, religioufftolerati<m ? * ' 1 • 

» Elsewhere it is said: ‘ ff you have'need of a thing, and the 
thing he in China alonP, gu /• China *and get M which evi¬ 
dently authorizes the Mussulmans to adopt ^raat they think 
suitable in the customs of other^natjpns. Jn another passage," 
Mohammed recommends tl^jern to take from the pnemies of Islam 
thci» own arms, and to iighlfthem'by means of them. Thus the 
organization of the army in the European manner can be easily 
defended from the charge of irrSligion. • 

fry the hatti-eherif of Oul-Hane, the sultan assured to all his 
subjects, without exception, Mussulmans or ltayas, perfect secu¬ 
rity jjbr their lives and fortunes^ a regular mode of taxation,*an 
equally regular mode of recrwFting the army, and fixing the* 
period of military service; he abolished the monopoly and 
venality of the public offipes; and insured the public adminis¬ 
tration of justice, Bnd the free teansmissibn of property. 

This hatti-eherif was Mlowed tty different rules, all con¬ 
ceived in the same spirit: the law courts, public institutions, 
finances, the army and navy, and«all the administrations, were 
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founded upten the systems of Europe, and above all, upon that 
of Frances and that in a yise and fjust ^degree, with every 
'attention to the moral condition, custcfns, and traditions of the 
Turks and Rayas. 

After the affairs of Egypt hadrbeen arranged, a fortunate 
peace permitted Turkey to effect its reforms without violence, 
and soon after \VUikLs the sultan, Understood by all his subjects 
without cxicpften, bccftme their idol. 

Abdul-Meajid Ae&erveS this popularity bytho wisdom and 

f reatness of the work which he has accomplished; hut what 
as confirriiod this 'popularity, is his extreme kindness, which 
sometimes.ariiounts almost to Weakness. "We will hero sketch 
the portrait of the young reformer, aqd say what WO have learnt 
tff his habits and disposition. « 

Sultan* Abdul-Medjid, tho twenty-first cliild of Malimond, was 
commencing his seventeenth year when he ascended the throne. 
He looked a little older than he really was, although his appear- 
anco wal far from announcing a robust constitution. Some 
months previously an inilanftuatioixof tho luhgs had endangered 
.Mis life. He had b6en saved by tho care of an Armenian 

S ittn-'oatK5t^, u ih?ri(\m-lOiadoum, who was renowned for his 
f. ‘Slenddr and tail, he had the srfme long, pale face as his 
dr; his black eyebrows, less arched th^n those of Mahmoud, 
mfnd of less", haughtiness and of less energy. His 
IJjpijj qre rather thicl% and he is slightly marked with the small- 
jpoxf' At thin epoch ti his life his features did not present a 
Very marked expression, as if no strong passion had $ret agitated 
J^ypung breast. Hut Ms eyfes, large and very beautiful, 
Ibmetimes became animated with a most lively expression, and 
gkstenod with ^e,ffi%q$«ffelligenc£. • • 

, “ Abdul-Medj jd ^wus njjcroh indebted to nature: ho afterward* 
perfected his^ducationf and has become a most accomplished 
‘ lde, remarlStble aboye all fear his passionate love of literature 

%J qjtmt rfmcLthe your g sultan presented himself to the eyes 
pf jhm’Buhjects, h5 was drowsed in* the European trowsers and 
soai, oyer whijehwas thrown. the imperial cloak, fastened by a 
.diamond- aigrette* Qn.ljft. breast he wore the deooration of the 
Sfchiun -1nKjhar ; head was covered with tho fez, .sur¬ 

mounted by a diamond aigrette. The new kin®, while thus 
'CbuHnuing the costume of his father, nevertheless pres^uted 
alo rescml^lauce to him% Simple without affectation, he 
past; around him .glances full-of softness and benevolence. 

announced in lurch the dehonnaire successor of On 
•pflj^mefruler; hothfng hitmfto had indicated what great and 
"propious qualities were doneejde&^boneatk tliat modest and 

S i&qirirexterioy He was received favourably by his people, 
bwitbout4tny demonstration of enthusiasm. It Was feared 
it this delioate youth could goarcely be equal to tht import- 
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anoe of bis duties. People pitied him, and, at the*ame time, 
trembled for Hie future 3»rospects«of the country. The women 
alone, touched by bis youth and bis appearance of kindnera, 
manifested their sympathy for him openly. When he went 
through Constantinople to*the mosquef*of Baiezid, they ran 
towards him from all parts,—* Is not our son tgmdsome r they 
cried, adopting him with affection. ' , # * 

The sultan alone is deprived of, the ,fqur lawful wives 
which the Koran allows to those who can support them. The 
harem is composed ofjibout thirty, c&dines, or ladies* aud a still 
greater number of odmesques, 04 waiting women. ^Amongst the 
cadines, two or three only are looked upon as favourites. There 
are also danoers and singers, who, by a caprice of the master, 
may sometimes be raised tcf the rank of sultan** The womeiF 
belonging- to the sultan are^never either Turks or Sredks. The 
-seraglio is recruited, then, eiclusivety from Georgians, Malays, 
and Abyssinians. Accordingly, the sultan having omy slaves 
for his wiveg, is himself the,son of # a slave—a reproach^ which 
the Turks do not^parc him when thev are dfcoontetitcd Vith 
him. At the moment of our writing, A " 1 a Vff f*r 

nine children, # amongst Yjhoni live are daught^m^SndtiUMedJiK 
has only one brother. * # • * . , 

If AMhl-Mcdiid ldves literature, he Wishes ty h ave h is taste 
for it shared by ms subjects, whom hef is always en8&tt¥»eaaaQP 
to rescue from their ignorance. It is front his reign that the 
re-organization of public instruction mustfbe dated. *’ V. • 
In 1846, £9a imperial decree Ordered the formation of a ooupoil, 
to which were intrusted all qifbatioiis pf public instruction, ana 
the tasK of electing ajmilding to scrfe as flfWw university. : ' 
The state of the mftkteps, or primary^ school, is satisfactory 
^enough at the present (tyy.* Elementary instruction in Turkey 
is gratuitous and obligatory. *The lavf ordains^that each’Mus- 
sulmam as soon as his sons ox* daughters have reached their 
sixth year, shall have their namps inscribed in the books of one 
of the public schools, unless Jie proves his intention of educating 
therfL at home, and shows that he ’possesses the means of doing 
so. At Constantinople theye a«e now existing 396 muktebs, or 
free sohools, frequented bv 22,700 children of both sexes.^ After 
four or five years passed m the qiukteb, the child who wishes to 
oontinue hir studies further enters a secondary school, where 
instruction on all points is alsc*gratuitous. There are now «six 
of these schools at Constantinople, t containing.870 pupUs. Thtf 
superior instruction has been divided into several branches: 
the school of the mosque of Ahmed, and that of Suleiman, for 
the young mentvno are intencUd to fill public appointments: 
the college of Yalide-Sultana, founded with the same view; the* 
normal school, for the education of the professqps; the impmal 
school of medicine, the military* school, the naval school, and 
the agricultural school of San Stefano. 
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Abdul-Medjid himself superintends these different schools, 
qnd visits fh person at the frequent examinations hv which tho 
progress of the pupils is tested. The young Turks are very 
,intelligent and very dociloj witKout vanity; exceedingly con¬ 
scientious, and bent? #pon "doing their duty. They are grave 
but polite in t|ieir domconour, gnd never quarrel or dispute. 
Ther 6 *hre juimgroUs libraries at Constantinople; the number of 
volumes which they contain may be estimated at 80,000, 
reckoning both MSS. and printed books* The literature of 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey,,is represented in them; and the 
collection includes philosophical and theological works, poetry, 
history, books of science, and an immense number or thoso 
treatises 'on conduct and manners, t® which the Turks attach 
tdmost as much importance as the Chinese themselves. The 
printing-press does its work at Constantinople, but as yet but 
slowly. The periodical press has produced a sufficiently largo 
mftnber pf journals, printed sometimes in French, sometimes in 
.Turkish or Greek. „ "> 

Thb reijfn of tLo sultgn Abdul-Medjid sullied by no 

l^no ^act of cruelty. None of hm ministers have 
ever lost Jheir jives'' when they have lost their pSwer. In the 
West, the despotism of -the East has fy>en’ ill understood, and 
much exaggerated. 1 * ‘ * 

*. tjas, by poison dud tho rope, which are so often spoken 

of impriental histoi y* only happened to the vizirs, the pashas, 
the ulemahs, and scarcely ever to simple subjects. 

1 t If Abdul-Medjid has not been Cruel, like the greater part of 
his predecessors, he has k^iown Mow to employ a just severity 
when there has beon^cause for it. IJp has often sfyown that tbo 
laws arc to be executed with firmness, and that the guilty can¬ 
not escape under any pretence. Thug Hasson, the pasha of. 
Koniah, was, conderanedf by tho high court, to perpetual labour 
at the galleys, for having killo# his servant upon a very slight 
provocation. This high court occupies itself with all offences 
against the state, transgressions of tho sultan’s edicts, and 
abuses of power on the part of his officers. Tho high court'also 
acts as a court of reviow, and ^establishes uniformity between 
the decisions of the „other courts. In Turkish trials there is 
'Very.little pleading, and therefore n6 advocates. The caso is 
decided according to the evidence of the parties interested, and 
their witnesses. 4 

• fflhe lowest courts are called {f&zas, and the oourts of appeal 
mevleviet. There are twenty-two of tho latter courts in the 
whole eggi]£re. • *. 

The civil tribunal of each province also actSs as a criminal 
one A < ‘ Mixed tribunals,* a§ they are called, also exist) for the 
purposd of deciding questions between natives and foreigners. 
Their juriscBfction is, above all, oommercial; in 1847, Turkey 
Nreeeived a new commercial code, formed on the modti of the 
*iFrenchJaw. * * ‘ 
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Not contented with reforming the law courts, 4fce Sultan 
Abdul-Modjidhas also endeavoured to effect important improve¬ 
ments in the financial 'arrangements of the empire, and tW 
repress the abuses openly practised by all functionaries. • Ho 
commenced? by making a striking example of Khosrow Pasha, 
who, convicted of receiving bribes, and of having appropriated 
public funds to his own use, waJ^ despite his iimolitestible public 
services, degraded from office, and condemned ti> iflhke heavy 
retributions. _ • • • 

The budget of receipts varies from 650,000,000 piastres to 
750,000,000 (six to sgVen million?! sterling). Thcf principal 
sources of revenue are—the tithes, which arc flot, properly 
speaking, a contribution, blit a claim the state exercises, as a 
landlord upon his tenant*, the vergn , which is # on tho samfe 
principle as the English incomo tax; the poll tax. or •haratch, 
which falls exclusively o#sfche noiv Mussulman subjects, and 
which it is proposed to abolish as soon as possible, as too 
humiliating; thp ; produce of the customs, or gumruk f finally, 
tho indirect taxes^pr ihticab\ the patent, stamp, ootaoi,* build¬ 
ing, and posting lipfces. * . _ itr’ tT-jnrox 

The budget of expenses is about 731 ,poo"jPWffties, under 
£7,000,000. The civil list of the sultag. figures? at 75,000,000 
piastres ^£700,000); th(? army, 300,OOP,000 (£2,800,000); and 
the navy, 37,000,000 (£350,000). • • 

When the reform shall have produceJ nil its resuitSjJFis 
incontestable that the resources of Turkey will be doubled with-,, 
out difficulty. • . . 

The sultan's troops arc peaceful, btit # he neglects nothing that 
can exalt the military splendour of lii/ empire, and provide for 
its security, in recapitulating the f&rcps of Tuiikey we find— 

A _ _ _ .A* . _ _ 1} ■Uhin __- _ _ A* n it aaa _ 



accustomed to a severe discipline; the officers well instructed. 
The artillery is especially excellent. . 

The navy consists of tnirrefcn ships of the line, and fourteen 
frigates; to which must be added a certain number of corvettes, 
steamers, brigs, and goelettcs.* The sailors «are moderately 
disciplined; if the education of the officers still leaves some¬ 
thing to be doaired, it must in justice be stated that it is making 
every day the most satisfactory progress. 

Neither years 

character of Abdul- „ * _ _„_ 

modified by age.”* This jicconut or Abdul-Mcdjid is derived 
from a recent Ennfli writer. • • * • 

* The reader will find the most ample? details relating to Ottonmu 
history, in Von Hammer's Geschichto des Osmanlsehen Reichg,* d TJ.' 
Zinkcisen’s Geschichte des Oamanischen JieichB.T. B. Hawkifls’ History of 
the Turkey Knollys’ ditto, and Blackwood's Magazine. 

. 


lost sa*isiaeiory progress. • 

( nor the exerqiSe of power have altered the* 
iul-Modjid. His physiognomy alone is slightly 

• »* ntiT*_ t i -Sr_ •• l • ‘ _“i 
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PART II. 

THE RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, AND 
' POPULATION OF TURKEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

f |> 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. THE KORAN. THE 
HtW lost th* .cjrrveSTSH. THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, 

O <1 '* " * 

To form a correct judgment of the system and reforms intro¬ 
duced bY*,Mohammed, we shall briefly examine the state of 
c ArftiHa previous to his dHyent, as described by an Arab and a 
Mu&tdman. f <- 

1 Before our lord Idohammed, the Arabs professed divers 
religions. Some; like the, Rabeaa, the GuesBancf and a part 
of the Kod&a, were^Chrfcstians; others, like the Houznayr, the 
Beni Kenanet, Bern Harfet, Beni' ICaal, rand the Kou&at, were 
Jews; others again, like the Tamiries,‘Were Maajoucia, or fire 
and star worshippers; gome, including,the Koreichcs, who kept 
the keys of the kaaba', -were djafiylfa—idolaters. 

The Beni Hanifa worshipped an immense idol of paste.; hut 
it is recorded that they eat <their god in a time of famine. 
Finally, the worship of fetonqs was peculiar to the Beni Ismail. 

Among the djahylia every head of a family, had protecting 
deities in his tent, or house, ( .whioh he saluted; the latter in 
issuing, the forfner on entering, In the kaajba of Mecca and its 
precincts, were placed, moreover, 360 idols, each, of which pre¬ 
sided over one of tho days of the Arab yew*. The worship of 
iaols has resulted from the grieving of the living for thedead. 
2$ is related that Jakout, Jaotfk, and Nesrane, sons of Adoin, 
had retired to solitary places, far from their brother* and sisters, 
in order consecrate themselves entirely tp God. 

Jakout being dead, Jaouk ahd Ncsrahe, by® the insinuations 
4 of* the devil, cast his image in copper, mixed with* lead, and 
placed it in their teipple, to have constantly before their eyes 
the image of their lamented brother. When the Lord called 
' them to himse lf in their turn, their children did the dtme thing 
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for them that the^had done for their brother, an<J gradually 
the following generations confounded in a common wofsljjp 
their ancestors and the true God, and lost at length the traces 
and tradition of the primitive religion. . • • 

_ Sidna Nohhcu (Noah) opposed this evil; but he was not 
listenod to, and the deluge ctvme, destroying the idolaters^ and 
burying their images under th» sand, jfevetfthale^i* some time 
after, the dovil dug them up? and offered thfsm to now races, 
almost all of whom worshipped them. 

It was then that the kaaba beeaifie peopled with them, and 
that every Arab hau his domestic deity. Later, two ftiei^of 
Mecca, Aomar and Ben JTahia Aboukeudaa, having gone to 
Syria, saw the Amalek* prostrate themselves before their 
statues, and beg them for rain. “ Give us one ef yoyr gods,*" 
said Hie travellers; “for j>f all countries ours has the least 
rain.” They yielded to th<?ir prayers, and made a present of 
Habal, an idol of red stone, representing a man, whom the 
Koreiches placed in the centre of Ijie kaaba, and who* was in¬ 
voked in tames of drought. • - • " 

It was alao from Syria that they brought to 
called Assaiafi and Naylat, whereof one«represeited a.man and 
the other a woman. • • . 

The B5ni Ismail wdre tlfe first who Worshipped st<raes. Being 
harassed in the neighbourhood of Mecffa, and forced tose, 
each emigrant carried off some stones firdm his native <flarth, 
and in the new place where he settled performed around theiff 
the some religious ceremonies Ithat jjjiey used to'practice before 
around the kaaba. This worship, kke that of images, soon 
degenerated ipto idolatry, and the descendants of Ibrahim wan¬ 
dered in darkness. • „ . . * 

• Our lord Mohammed* h&d not only # to destroy the errors of 
the djahylia, but he had alSo tb eradicate their morals, customs, 
and superstitions. Thus, when a man died, his eldest son threw 
a dress over jhc wife of that man,*and succeeded him, if he 
chose, in his marital rightg. If the*wife displeased him, he 
gave? her up to one of his brothers, minus a new dowry. This 
oustom, which made children inherit the wife of their father, 
was oalled nikah*el mek. * 

God hath said that, if the bii$h of a girl was announced to 
one of these Pagans, his countenance darkened like a threaten¬ 
ing «loud ; and to spare her th» ills attaching to woman's lot. 
he commonly sacrificed her. flnless she was ransomed by the 
sacrifice of two female camels, with young, and of a he-camel. 
The Koreiches imgiolated^theu^rietims qn Mount Bt$. Salinate, 
near Mecca. • # 

When? they started on a journey, they knotted the branofe of 
a tree, oalled ratem; and if they found v on theivetpm, that the 
branch was loose, they believed their wife unfaithful. 
Wheftthey started at daybreak, they took the right hand or 
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the left, according to the ijight of birdsand if they went 
astray, they fancied that, by turning their clothes inside out, 
they would find their path again. 

In order for the chase to succeed, they anointed ®with blood 
the chest of the horse that walked, on starting, at the head of 
ths horsemen, 'and- they never looked behind them, whatever 
their object might be In starting. To their notion, this move¬ 
ment would have brought them misfortune: they would not 
succeed, or, rather, they would never sec their tents again. 

If a mart had a thousand camels, to sa'^p them from the evil- 
eye he blinddd the oldest of the herd in one eye, and in both 
oyes if their number augmented. If the herd refused to drink, 
*hey attribute/1 it to the male camels, 0 beating them on the back 
with sticks to drive away the djim, who, as they fancied, pos¬ 
sessed them, and excited fear in thd females/ 

# Their whole existence was the slave of the strangest supersti¬ 
tions. xo avoid contagious diseases that may prevail in an 
encampment, tVy were required t6 stop a moment before enter- 
, ing.jtnd bray like an rfss. (This would be a good substitute for 
* our quara romwA jtho f Danube.) The juice of a plant, named 
schnam, ‘drunk by a lorcr, made him q uite-i ndifferent. A hare’s 
bone, worn as an amulet, preserved «ydti .from the evil-eye and 
frcpmrdttkftraff. If one .of them died, one of his she-camels was 
led on his tomb, and- left there, with its eyes bandaged, till it 
.-had died of hunger. This was to give a lift to the departed in 
the other life. , According to some, the soul dwelt in tne blood; 
thinking this proved because a corpse has no blood, whilst it is 
fluid and warm in living being. According to others, the 
breath is as thersoul; and some maintained that, at the moment 
of death, a man's soul flew away * pafter the form of an invisible 
bird, tbat returned at nsght to groan oVcr the separation. * 

They believed in male and female ogres, which they called 
el guilon and el tagonou); these monsters, partaking alike of 
the qualities of man an<hbeast* dwejt in solitary *plaees. They 
had been seen and talked with. The most dangerous of .them 
dwelt in Yemen, to the south of Egypt, and were called 
katrabc. 

The art of divination was honoured throughout Arabia by the 
djahylia. Their diviners, wild were called aarrefat, told for¬ 
tunes, explained^ dreams, prognosticated events, and foretold 
future. If they wished to'emdertake an important affair, 
they threw a kind of sword into the air, on one side of which was 
written, “ c God has forbidden it" aiyl on the other, “ God has 
ordered - itand thdy performed or absttfin$d from a thing t 
according as this fell. . 

God hath said, el khemer, el miter, el ansab, and el azlane, 
are inventions fli the devil: abstain from them. 

El khemer is oil that which, being drunk, may disturb the 
. reason. 
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El miter ore games of hazard. 

El ansab, the stones or stations of the djahylia. - 

El azlano is the consultation by the sword above-mentioned. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that the Osmanlis follow 
the Mohammedan religiorf, which is so interwoven with the 
institutions and administration of the government, tha t it fe 
especially requisite to obtaiif some insight into 4?ho creed of 
Islam, in order to form a faif estimate of the past, present, and 
future of the Ottoman empiro. 9 
The history of Islam commences with-the flight (Arabic, 
Hegira) of Mohammed, in th# year 622 of the •Christian era. 
Mohammed, like many other hero priests, wished to found a 
state as well as a church; accordingly, he gave forth not only 
his new religious creed, but also his civil laws,*as divine insti¬ 
tutions and precepts. H»piay have been prompfod to do this 
by the enthusiasm of conviction, *by the arguments of expe¬ 
diency, or by both. Hence tho Koran bccamo tlio coio as woll 
as the canon of Islam. • • # 1 , 

A sceptical posterity, in an age of <prosc, is perplexed and 
amazed at»t^e early achievements of the oaJgrttMnraf Islam. 
Tho negativo spirit of* the nineteenth • century ^cannot easily 
grasp tne emotions’ % and intuitions of the Semitic mind. The 
materialism of Japhetic thought oanjiot measure tjip. flight of 
Eastern seers. j *’ 

Two dogmas of Mohammed contributfld*especially in infusing 
a desperate valour in tho Arabian and Ottoman armies. TheSe* 
were—1st* The doctrine of predestination, vfhiCh, by leading to 
perfect security confidence, and indifference in danger, con¬ 
verted a tribe of shepherds into a band of heroes. It was this 
conviction that infusSd ay supernatural daring* and enthusiasm 
into the Ottoman armies. # TJjje second equally important doc¬ 
trine to which we have alluded was that which taught that 
every believer who fell in battlo against the Infidel would meet 
with the forgiveness of all his sins, And immediately enter para¬ 
dise. This paradise, which«thus “ rented bene&th the shadow of 
swords," was adorned by Mohammed with all, the luxurious 
colouring of an Eastern fancy* t m 

It has been a mattered dispute among tne thinkers of the 
West, if Mifliammed was the deluder of others, or the vietim of 
his own delusions. .The orthodox herd have united with tho 
ap&flc of infidelity *in pronoiiicing him an impostor, ana tlm 
more charitable scepticism or modern philosophers has decrika 
that he shall be an ecstatic or a clairvoyant, whoso subjective 
dreams prevailed ip. hi f famlj over the daylight realism. 
Without venturing to 1 dissect tne iqystcries of instinct and in¬ 
spiration, it will suffice here to say that the seer of Arabiawwas 
evidently gifted with a sublime genius, (£»d ^hat he was 
actuated by divine principles. • 

He regarded himself as t an, ambassador of heaven, who was 

® * 
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sent to his people to lead them to the knowledge of the only true 
Gjgd; and he was convinced that the work inwhioh his doctrine 
was insoribed, was a book written from all eternity. His ad¬ 
herents maintain that it was imparted to him by«the angel 
Gabriel. In accordance with this conviction, the Prophet 
required unlimited faith and obedience to the Koran; ana he 
gfve authority and weight to alhthat appeared to him good and 
expedient, by an, appeal to the ‘Koran. This appeal to the 
Koran is still practised by the Ottoman emperor when he wishes 
to enforce obedience to the decrees that are promulgated by him. 
Wheil Mahmoud abolished thg institution of Janissaries, ha 
supported his measure by a passage of the Koran, and his 
dormer stroke succeeded; when Abduh-Medjid gave a new orga¬ 
nization t the state, ho supported His incredible innovations by 
an appeal to the Koran, and they succeeded.: It is the opinion 
of some estimable and amiable writers, that the Koran was a 


great wqrk of genius, a matchless and divine poem; and that it 
was naturally received as an evidence of a divine mission by an 
imaginative peddle which confounded the effusions of poetical 
genius with -n divine revelation. We shall not prefund to solve 
Hie deep problem bf inspiration and revelation, simply remark¬ 
ing, that the!re are mytiteries in humaji intuition and instinct 
that have not yet received a satisfactory explication. Mohammed 
was, IfoWfever, thus far a* rationalist, that ne did not attempt to 

J 've Authority to his mission by on appeal to miracles or signs, 
is Kight Journey, it is true, lays great claims to the superna¬ 
tural, but, as it mils into the category of visions, it appertains 
to another, though an affiliated* phase, of psychology. The 
Prophet himself has Skid—** The wopders pf nature, of earth and 
heaven, animals and plants, tempests, and the mysteries of 
generation and of the Koran—are fiot 4 these evident signs foe 
any one who is willing t6 believd?" * 

The broad principles and convictions that impressed the mind 
of the Prophet, and are inherited on almost every page of his 
book, fall undeivtbe following heaefyi.! The dootrine of one only 
God, of the immortality of the soul,' of the duty of man, and to 
be thankful to his wise and beneficent Creator—not to regard 
afflictions or external prosperity, if the object is to convert men 
to God; to make use of reason, which has been lent to .us by 
God, to acquire knowledge, ana to honour wisdom ^nd science t 
And, in general, to provide for % well-being and honour in^his 
Ijrerid and the next. * 

In short, if wo subtract some exceptional factors from his 
doctrinq, have a system on most points identical, or analo¬ 
gous to, the simple, sublime, and reasonable unftlogy of Unita¬ 
rian Christians. Such is the creed whioh is thought by Christ¬ 
endom to be inferior to the mummery of the Eastern church. 

The collection of the Sacred (Scriptures of the Mohammedans 
falls into four chief seotions. The first place is assigned to the 
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Koran, which is believed to have been received by Mohammed 
freon the angel Gabriel, a verse, at a time, in the course of 
twenty>three years. Abub6kr, the first caliph, and successor 
of Monampiea, caused the verses to be collected, and united 
them into a book—the Koran. An almost equal veneration is* 
attached to the HadifE? or Sunneth, which contains the conversa¬ 
tions collected by the disciples*jof Mohammed* ds also the 
ings and habits of the Prophet. The third canonical work is 
the Jdjhay-ummeth, -or the explanations tfnd decisions of the 
most eminent disciples of Mohaiqmed, especially of the a four 
first khalifs. The foitfth sacred book is the Kiyas, consisting ih 
a collection of the canonical decisions of the imams, or priests, 
of the first eenturi™ afterJttohammed. These are the fathers oi 
the Mohammedan church. • , « 

The Koran, as a,literary work, consists of one hundred and 
fourteen chapters, or awre«*«ach of which is divided into verses. 
It contains merely religious, moral, and civil precepts and ad¬ 
monitions, but nothing historical. The Koran is wnttdh in the 
purest and most beautiful Afabic idiom, and decorated with all 
the ornaments of Oriental imagery. Tfie introductiq# .to this 
remarkable nook runs as follows: “ Praise to Guu,^ the Lord of 
all created things, the^all-merciful, the King *of the day of 
judgment. We pray to Thee and supplicate Thee for assistance. 
Lead us into the right way, into the way of tho& to whom Thou 
art merciful, not of those with whom Jhou art wroth, gr of 
those who go astray.” This is called thoFatha, and is recited, 
on all solemn occasions. Respecting the contents of the Koran, 
it is written in the book—“ There i£np doubt in this book; it 
is an instruction for the pious, who receive the secrets of faith, 
who observe the regular times of prayer, and gwe alms of what 
jre have lent to them; an& who believfe in the revelation which 
was sent to the prophets before*thoe, arid, have a certain convic¬ 
tion of a future life; these will be led by their Lord, and will 
be happy and blessed." There jp an. epithet to every chapter, 
viz.: The Table; the Spoil; the Thunder; the Prophets; the 
Pilgrimage; the Resurrection. In the latterVe read—“Inthe 
name of the all-meroiful God, \erily I swear by the day of re- , 
surreotion, and I swear by the soul which accuseth herself. 
Doth man think that we shall not join his bones together again ? 
Yea, we ar# able to join the &nallest particles of his fingers 
together. . . . You will see theJLord Goa, on the day of judg¬ 
ment, face to face, as ye seo another. Then will the crisis 
call, ( Let each people follow the object of its adoration. All 
those who worship idols besides JSod, whether they b^nghtoous 
or sinful, will bo eftst forthwithdnto everlasting fire.’ *’ 

The following passages will serve ms specimens of his moral 
precepts:— # * 

“0 ye faithful! stand firm in^ighteousnessVhen you have 
to bearvpitness, even if it be against yourselves, against your 
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S areata apd friends: remain steadfast to ^trath, be it against 
ie poor or the rich,—for G<a 1 is greater than all these. Anri 
do not follow your own inclinations, which might lead you to 
- bedfc witness against what is right. • 

“ None of you hath the true faith till ho loveth his brother. 
“Actions will bo valued from their motives, and in everything 
tffe intention will be weighed. * 

“ Do not reckon up ycwr good $rorks. 

“ Whosoever hath ancestors will derive no advantage from 
them with God. * « 

/‘Every child is born withrfhe principles of natural know¬ 
ledge. . £ 

“ * Tell me/ said a man 1o the Provhet, ^xne works that lead 
‘lo paracjjsc/ *Tho Prophet answered: ‘The man who makes a 
wise use of Rit, property; who serves God, and makes nothing 
equal to Him; who give£ alnib, *and fulfils his duties to his 
neighbours/ 

“ I, Mphammed, am the jirst of*men, with the son of Mary; 
the prophets arS all children of the same father. Between me 
and deBW'Ah^ris no prophet. , 

“Do not call yourselves by my name, as the Christians after 
the son ol' Mary; you become thus idolaters of the prophet.” 

Those passaf^s may shffice to give komtf insight inw the spirit 
in which the Koran is written. 

TSjo tfunnah is tbt' # supplement of llie Koran. These two hooks 
'contain the written legislative measures of the Prophet. The 
Koran is the book of the l%w—cyril and criminal, jfe well as at 
the same time the rejigious code. The Mussulmans- consider it 
as a divine book, come/like the* Tables of thf Lalfr, ready 
written, from dbove. “.It is so pmuin its eloquence, so just in 
its ideas, and so perfect^in its creation, that it was not in the 
power of any man to create sue® a book!” 

The truth is, that it certainly lays down, in a very perfect 
manner, the principles of religion, and the main elements of 
morality. Dratfmup, hofaevqr, with? a degree of enthusiasm well 
calculated to fascinate a people of an ardent nature, and* with 
a great leaning towards the marvellous, it contains, as a code of 
legislation, numerous defects. It nether precisely fixes or de¬ 
velops oivil rights. It says hardly anything of criminal law, 
aqd is altogether silent on the subject of administrative and 
^commercial law, Nowhere i* it do wt f find mention of any 
organized and properly constituted body. The rules of all pro¬ 
ceedings are to be derived from custom and natural right. 

The ffthnah contains a collection t)f traditional laws, emanat¬ 
ing from the words and qptiora attributed to fhc Prophet, with * 
the decisions of his successors, the earlier caliphs. The ftunnah 
has been cqpirocnted on by various doctors, and when the com¬ 
mentaries and the book do not agree, the legists and ulemahs 
meet for the purpose of eonsu^tin^ the Koran. Thcr<f are also, 
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as a supplement to this body of laws,the opinions of the doctors\ 
the Imcunam , the aadel, and the ofirf, or the constitution of tfio 
princes. 

What distinguishes the Mussulman doctrines, when viewed, 
in relation to the civil law? is the absence of all subtilty and 
useless development. The laws and the judicial decigions j 
appear, almost always, to bg»diotated.by reason v and equity.’ 
These qualities arc particularly apparent in*thc various modes 
of acquiring property, and the results they involve. If the law 
is obscure, we must nut accuse its principle so much as the corn- 
men taries which haTO been written on it, as wolbas the fcsages 
of a theocratic government, that concentrates jurisprudence in 
the hands of the priests, and confounds it with religion.* 

Uj) to the present day the Turks have remained iq, a purely 
religious, dreamy? theocrartjc state, like all the'races of the 
Hast; for, let it be clearly understood, in the East there are 
merely* so many different religions, and not, properly rpeaking, 
different nations. In this atage of their existence the Turks 
have certainly no reason to fear a comparison with the races of 
the West, suqji as they were before the revival of V ^rS. As a 
people, they have surpassed them by thhir virile power as well 
as by their morals. # The Mussulman religion, imperfeot as it 
is, has produced men whom eommoq* fairness compels us to 
designate as persons of noble character and good faith, as well 
as great lovers of justice; as eonsciontiotf^,*bo^)itable, religious, 
tolerant, and faithful to the engagements they had made; in ST" 
word, as honest men, as all travellers and merchants who have 
had dealings in the East are well aware. 

Now that the eyes ef thtr Cliristian ana civilized world are 
directed to the great* cosiest pending in the*East, it may be 
Instructive to examine* a JittJp more closely into the religious 
structure of Islam, that we may see if the atheism, idolatry, and 
lip-service of Kussia, and of the Eastern churches, deserve our 
sympathy more than the simple and sublime code and canon of 
Islam. * • . * • 

After the Koran, one of tho most important authorities on 
religion with the Mussulmans 4s the collection of the familiar* 
conversations of Mohamjned by his friends, tho learned com- 
mentoftors, qjul to which the name of Hadite Sidna Mohammed 
has been applied. # 

Ffom these conversations w€ shall now present the reader 
with a few interesting extracts, relating to the principal moral 
virtues and actions of life:— 

1. Hospitality mnd Gcherosuy. — The Prophet hSth said:— 
God will grant twenty favours to the generous man: Wisdom; 

* We here mean the constitutive Mussulman law, such as it existed 
previous to the hatti-clifirif of Gul-Hand, published in* 18 <y), and destined 
to introduce profound reforms in the politics and administration of the 
TurkisaEmpire. c 
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a sure word; the fear of God; a heart ever young; he will 
hate no oiie; he will.have ro pride; he \vill not he jealous: 
sadness will depart from him; he will receive the whole world 
t weli; he will be loved by all; he will be respected, though of 
1 low origin; his substance will bet increased; his life shall be 
blessed; he will be patient; he will be discreet; he will be 
• ^~<mys constant; he will mak^'small account of the goods of 
this world; if he stumbles, God will support him; his sins will 
be forgiven; lastly/God* will preserve him from the evil that 
may descend from heaven^ or issue from the earthy Be generous 
to your host, for he brings good to you; > m entering he brings 
a blessing; on leaving he carries oft your sins. 

Do not give way to avarice: avarice is a tree which the 
^evil hath planted dnhell,* and whose branches spread over the 
earth. Whosoever seeketh to gather its fruit is entangled in 
them, and swept into the fire. # 

Generosity is a tree planted in heaven by God, the Lord of the 
world; its branches descend to earth; man will climb up by it 
into paradise. Whosoever treats his guests well is gladdened 
by them, and rejoices'their heart. God will never hurt the 
hand that shall have given. < 

Charity and Alms-g'ving. —In the I^adite .of the Prophet it 
is said—Alms-giving is the awakening* of those that sleep. 
The man who gives alm^ will repose under their shade, when 
GocLshaH rendeumto, all men according to their works, in the 
<lay Ox judgment? •' , 

Me Will pasatb* sirat —the narrow bridge with an edge keen 
as.a sword, that reaches frdm heB. to paradise. 

Alms, that are given ie. faith, without ostentation and in 
secret, extinguish the wrath of God, and preserve irom a violent 
death. TbCy quench sin as water ^fuencheth the fire. They 
shut the seventy gates Of evil. Give aims, being sound in body, 

* It is well to observe that the Mussulman's place of punishment Is 
divided into sevenstages or floors, for different classes of delinquents: the 
fleet, called J&ehenno, from the Hebrew, designed for men, who, though 
they believe, ore wicked (this might be found convenient for some evan¬ 
gelical Christians at home); from this purgatory, however, after a certain 
period of punishmeftt for their acts, they are released, and rewarded for 
t&eir faith; the. second, named Padha, is”for the Jews; the third, A1 
Hotamah, for Christians i the, fourth? AI Sair, for the descendants of the 
.witiced Saba, or Sabieans; .the flfth^ for magicians, or Persian Mari (woe 
ift^lesmerio doctors end practitioners):- the sixth, Al Jabrin, for idolaters; 
the IgajL end" lowest, ATHawyar, for hypocrites. In order that none of 
these ‘delinquents may escape, all ^he dead are obliged to pass over a 
bridge,' odtied Al Sirat, the .path taroBs which is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than a sword. The gopd turn faithftil are enabled to go over, but 
th^ wicked fend Unbelievers inevitably fall at either ,side into thefreceptacle 
appointed ibr the©; Where |be/prtfyin vain for annihilation as a mercy; 
their only mitigation of puniBhraend will be to go to a cistern, and drink¬ 
ing scalding water to cool their tqqgue, (Dr. Walsh, vol. ii. p. 4H\) 
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whilst you have th$ hope of living many days, anjl that you 
fear the future. * 

God will only grant his mercy to the merciful; give alms, 
therefore, if it bo only half a date. • 

Abstain from doing jevil: this is alms conferred on yourself. 
An angel standeth continually before the g$.te of paradise, 
crying, Whosoever giveth alns to-day shall be flatisfiecTio- 
morrow. * _, -3 

Fasting .—The East of the Ramadan is the third basis of 
Islam. It commences when, after> the month of Ch&ban, two 
adouls* testify that t 3 ey have oeen the new moon, though the 
other inhabitants should npt have scon it. From this period'to 
the following moon, fasting is incumbent on all Mussulmans, 
every day, after you can distinguish a white fronPa blagk thread 
till sunset.' * o * 

To enter really on the Kafnadan, ’you must do it advisedly, 
and have proposed the day before to fast on the morrovr, other¬ 
wise the fast of that day wdyld be $f no avail. < 

During the fast, you must not embrace or 1 caress, or give 
way to evil thoughts that may make a man lose h;strength. 
You must abstain throughout the day from all intercourse with 
your wife. ■ f> 

Whosoover fasts, nian dir woman, mdst not tyste any food of 
any kind. He must not use any remdfly for his teeth, for the 
smallest matter entering the stomach bruafcsJhe fast. Tobacco 
smoke, even if breathed in company with smokers, breaks the"" 
fast. ’ Not 80, however, wood smoko y * 

Whosoever eats through ignorance, and not wilfully, is what 
is called keufara—«. e , he must give sixty measures of wheat* to 
the poor, one to each f he will fast two. months Consecutively, or 
he must liberate a sla^e. 0 A very old > man may dispense with 
fasting, if he gives each day tc measure of wheat to the poor. 
In case?of severe illness, you may defer the fast, ou the word of 
a physician or an honest man. «.> 

A pregnant or nursing^omaij, or one half-witted, is not 
obliged to fast. If a man is obliged to make his wife work, he 
may authorize her to eat. , 

If the Ramadan falls a very hot season, ydu may drink, hut 
you must tlmn give corn to th$ poor, and fast afterwards the 
same number of days as those you have broken. - 

Savo in the above dhses, the nun whooats during the Ramadan 
may ho bastinadoed,* imprisuhed, and liined, at the will ol d 
kadi (judge). The fast is broken after sunrise if you eat the 
lightest food, sweetmeats «>r dacha, and if you drink $uree drops 
of water, after having said the^pllowing prayer: “My God, .1 
have fasted to obey you, and I break my fast ,iu eating ypur 
good things. Pardon my past and future faults/’ After sun* 

Cl' 

* Cadi’S clerks. 
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set, they edit diroctly, not to imitate the Jews, who abstain much 
longer aft® their fast is over,. _ • 

'When three-fourths of the night are spent, they make a 
repast, called schour; fyit at the fedjeur, or daybreak^ they must 
resume 1 their fast. It is jlot enough, hflwtfvor, to abstain from 
satisfying bodily appetites—you must also abstain from all 
• falsehoods, froih -SYpry §vil thought, and neither sin by your 
.cyes^ by your ears, by ytmr tongue, hands, or feet. 

Marriage .—Goa hath said—* ‘ Enter intocarriage with women 
who are inclined,to you, and r take as many as four wives; you 
can choose them amongst those who are {dependent upon you, 
and even amdng your slaves, urbvided the necessary conditions 
arc fulfilled.” # 

* The Prophet being one day su$roimded by young people, 

explained the word of God as followjs: f 

“ Let those among you marry who are rich enough to support 
one or several wives: marriage subdues the haughtiness pf man, 
and rogdlates the behaviour ,qf woman. 

“Let ttee others (the singftj frequently fastfasting mortifies 
the sense§. and represses their irregular appetites. 

“ When a man marries, the devil utters a terrible 'cry; all his 
satellites’congfegate, and say—‘ Whaf is the, matter, 0 Lord?’ 

‘ A mortal has just escaped my grasps’ replies Satan, in 
despair. 1 ', 

“ Prefer the wwnan, with brown skin, for she is fruitful, and 
tho tot, fair worn™ may he barren. I wish my faithful to he 
numerous in the b*st day. _ ,j *. 

“ Protect the woman, fpr She is Voak. Marry young: woman 
flics the white heard as the sheep fljes the, jackal.” e . 

El Chehada.~r-Thia is the Mohammedan confession of faith— 
“ There is but one God, and MohamiuM is liis Prophet.” 

Every Mussulman in danger of death is bound to utter tho 
Chehada; if lie has lost his speech, he must raise one finger 
towards heaven in testimony of the unity of God ^ if he lias not 
strength enough left to make this symbolical sigh of the faith 
in which he has lived and dies himself, one of those present 
takes his right hand and raises the forefinger, thus helping him 
in his last duty. • J « 

* Still, for the Chehada to be profitable, the dying person nrast 
have faith in the attributes of God. Whosoever in ignorant of 
them, or denies them, is not a HJussulman<* , 

c JThe attributes of God are eleven in numbef; whereof eight 
are necessary (el ou'adiibat), and three facultative (el djaizat). 

El ouafjiipat are—The presecce; the eternity; the immor¬ 
tality; the indopenderfee; hearing (infinite) V vision (infinite); 
speech (without letters or sounds)^ incomparableness* * 

' El djaizat are-yTl^e disinterestedness of God (in creating, he 
has no personal interest); the,, absolute freedom of God (he is 
free to do or not to do); the negation of the self-existin&power 
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of natural forces (these forces do not aet by thomselves, but by 
the permission or will of God). . ' 

The second part of the Chehada imposes on Mussulmans the 
belief in all^he messengers or prophets .who ’have received the 
mission to convey andTiissemiuate trutli. ' 

Though subjeot, like other men, to the necessities of life and 
to disease, the messengers of GCgl aro exempt from demoniadul - 
possessions, from sOuryy, fronf ulcer$ (djonjhijn), dhd several 
other very severe maladies, * „ ' • * 

It likewise imposes a belief in tha lflst judgment, in angels, 
and in the books that Ifeve descended from heaven^ 'These are 
—Tho Thourat, which was delivered to JSidna Moussa (Moses) 1 ; ' 
the Zabour, to Sidna Daou$L" (David); Lendjil (the Gospel), to- 
Sidna Aissa (Jesus Christ); the Koran, to Sidha Mohammed. .• 
Another common fnaetiee^jf the Mohammedans is wlfht they 
style cl istikhrara (the choice). 4 lil cstikhrara places man on 
earth, ia communication by dreams vtith God* himself ,.yf with 
the saints of paradise.* To obtain this graco, a laithfujman 
who wishes to obtain an important object, ^eriornfc his ablutions, 
as if lor prayers, in the first half of the night of Thursday, and 
in the second hfllf, ho pei^orms two genuflexions (two # rekaa), 

; during which he repeats.the consecrated^ prayer,* and the fol¬ 
lowing : " • • • 

■ “ God of the universe, I implore Thy goodness,\hat this night 
Thou wilt show me, in a dream, what it*is jyood for mo* to 
know. • * 

“ By the greatness of the Prophet—may prayer and salvation 
be upon him!—if thero is goira. or $vfl in store, cause me to 
see it. • % m • 

“ 0 God, when Thou «ayest of a thing, koun (be), it is; Thy. 
Ofider is between the kaf ^nd the noun (the k and the n).f 

« m • 


* The future place of happiness is called Jannat, a garden, correspond¬ 
ing to the Greek word Paradise, to wbiih is annexed a variety of epithets; 
the most usual is Jannat-al-Nain* flie gulden bf voluptuousness. Its situ¬ 
ation is* above the seventh heaven, and next under the throne of God. To 
indicate the richness of the seal, thejfcsay it is of the linest wheat flour, 
musk, and saffron. It is watered, says the Koran, with streams, all of 
which oogBist of some delightfuFbeverage; in some places with unchange¬ 
able milk, some frith clarified honey, aifti some with wine. But the highest 
delight is to be derived from the societj^of girls with black eyes, who aro for 
that reason called ITur-al-0>un, an<y^y the Persians, Hurani beshest, widely 
we corrupt into Uouri. Their persous are so pure, that they are not formed 
of clay, but musk, and their residence i^in pavilions of hollow p earls, one 
# of which is sixty milcsalong. tradition has added many circumstances of 
these Hur-al-Qyun, Wit their existence is also recognised by the Koran, which 
declares thflt the faithful shall be received by those beautifril damsejj, 
having complexions like rubies and pearls, whon^ nos mas; or even genius 
‘has ever before caressed. (Dr. Walsh, App., vul. ii. p. 408.) * 
t The Arabic word, Koun, let it bs, ig written Kn. 


• - 
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“ I supplicate Thee, by Thy sublime and venerable name, by 
the book of fate which Thou hast written, by the prophets, by 
Tlyr apostles, by'such and such holy marabouts, to manifest 
r Thv will to me. 

44 1 ask it of Thee by the seven* heavens, and all the angels 
that they cont'iip; by the seven earths, and all the beasts and 
birds thatjthey support; by the sea, tho rivers, and all the 
treasures and yj^nders that they f contain; for Thou hast power 
over everything. ,, *• 

44 When thus prepared, let the man who wishes to know tho 
future, lie down on his righi side nea? the sanctuary of the 
saint in whose name he makes the invocation, and God shows 
him in a dream what he has asked, egood or evil, and he acts 
according to Vhat he has seen.*' 

The sceptic of the school of Gibbon may be disposed to smile 
at this puerile superstition, but the progress of science or super¬ 
stition) has vindicated many wonders that were demolished by 
that master of irony, and many others, of which he had never 
dreamt, have since orison. Certain it is, that tho magnetic 
phase! of human nature, the phenomena of natural prevision, 
and the hallowed traditions of the primitive history of man, 
present a solution and an ovidenoe of many of the psychological 
and theological 1 developments of all'religions in all ages, which 
show that the ridicule and doubt cast upon them by a transi¬ 
tional age resulted from the superficiality of our philosophy. 
The region of inst&ct, intuition, and inspiration is a magic 
circle that hah s6hreely been reached as yet by the l highe!t irra¬ 
diations of knowledge 1 ; and the problems and anomalies of 
human nature th^t had cheered,^scared, or amused bur sires, 
are doubtless destined to be understood 4 and utilized by a pro¬ 
gressive posterity. n , * 

The remaining practices of the Mohammedan religion that we 
have to notice are—ablution, prayer, and circumcision. Tho 
Mussulman religion enforces the obligation of the oudou el 
kebir, or great ablutioh, and of t the oudou el seghir, or little 
ablution. * „ 

Each of the practices attending' the oudou cl seghir must be 
^repeated three times. Both bands must be washed,‘uttering— 
“Bassem allahi el rahmani pljrahimi,” (In tho namo of the 
njeroiful God.) My intention is to sav such a prayer.” You 
jmust gargle three times, saying, 44 0 God, grant me toe, smell 
the odour of Paradise.” c - 
Then you Mil your right diand with water, and wash your 
face, perpendicularly, horizontally,*apd woefully. After that, 
you wash both arms to t(ie elbow; fip Uy, y<fh wash both feet, L 
and perform a few other ceremonies.“ If no water is to be had, 
clean eart% and Baud is a substitute. 

, The oudou el kebir, or drjenaba (ablution of the flanks), is 
more formidable. It is appointed for certain occasiond'cpecined 
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by the law, and can be performed in rivers, baths, &c. AU the 
practices here also must be repeated three times.. The middle 
of the body is first washed, with certain ejaculations, and then 
the flanks^ afterwards the head and beard. 1 We commend 
the above system to the gerious notice of al^ conscientious 
hydropathists. * m4 

Ablution among Mussulmans always ushers "i n pra yer; and 
every truo Moslem is required to pray five tiip.es inrtwenty-four 
hours. The five orthodox Mus3ulinan*pra^ersf$trc styled:— 

Salat cl fedjer 4. . . .* Prayer*at daybreak.. 

Salat cl dohor . # . . . Prayer at 1 cf clock, p.nu 

Salat el aaseur . .• . . . Prayer at 3 o’clock. 

Salat cl mogrheb *. •. . . Prayer at sqnset. 

Salat cl eucha.Prayer at 8, p.m.* 

* • ' • 

The prayers arc .earlier or later according to the season. 

Circumcision (Khetana) falls under the head of thB. senna 
(praxis); it is obligatory on £Pll Mussulmans of the masrdline sex, 
and facultative for women, in whoso casfi it is called cn khsifad. 

Circumcifiion was revealed t# our lord, Abraham."' el Khelil 
(a.m. 2108 ), who underwent it when niupty-nine years old, and' 
who applied it to’Ms.sdh* It was performed seven days after 
the birth of the child, and this custom still ^continues. The 
idolatrous Arabs (djahylias) followed t^o. same custom Ijpfore 
the advent of the Prophet, and tradition informs us that they 
sacrificed victims beforp tne ceremony. It js still the custom 
also to immolate a shcCp seven suift jifter the birth of a Mus¬ 
sulman* 'Several points still remain, to dispute about this 
practice, and*thc doctors have not yet settj&d jf the converted 
pifidel must undergo Circumcision; * but it is always more 
ideasing to Clod to be eifcipiciaed. • 

All tqese questions halm' been treated in tbe book of Sidi- 
Kbelil, in tbe chapter Bab.cl adhia/and in the commentaries 
of the learned scheikh, Sidi Abd el Bqki. 

The fourth basis of IsSSrls Pilgrimage (Et Hadj). 

The Prophet has said i Whosoever entereth Mecca, shall issfte 
from it like the ncwly-bern child. . • 

One nraycr in Mecca isavorth 100,000 prayers. Y • 

One day 0# fast, the fast of 100,000 days. 

The alms of a derhprn, ihn j^iga of 100,000 derhems (drachms 
— of a sou). • m 

livery good action, 100,000 good deeds. 

The Lord looks down pvery fright on* the earth j^the first 
town that he se^bPis Mecca; tqpse whonj ne seeth first, are the 
men whtfc pray and kneeP, or who perforin the Thaouaf. One 
hundred and twenty mercies descend daily jrom heaven urn 
Mecca; sixty for those who perform the* Thaouaf, forty for 
those jrho fasti and twenty for*the lookers-on. Hell shall 
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remove two hundred years' march, and heaven shall draw nigh 
two hundred years, to the man who bears flhe heat of Mocca. 

%The Kaaba is the basis of Islam; it is styled Bit Allah, the 
chamber of God, because God hath delivered it from the hands 
fa of Djebabra.. 

Whosoever visits it with evil intentions, dies there. 

.It is called Bit el Aatik, the (.chamber of salvation, because 
all who go wid perform the Th&ouaf there will be saved, from 
the punishment pf hell. * 

Ensse (a Mussulman saint) hath said: Whosoever shall die 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca or Medina, shall live in para¬ 
dise.* Ben Messaoud hath said: In the'day of judgment, the 
two cemeteries of Mecca, El Hadjovfn and El Boki&a, will be 
gamed up into heaven. The Prophet exclaimed, one day that 
he stopped there: Out of these cemeteries, 70,000 dead shall 
enter into paradise without givingrOn account of their faults to 
God; and each of them shall he able to take 70,000 dead along 
with hfm. Their faces shall be like unto the new moorf. 

One thing alque is more Meritorious in the eyes of God than 
pilgrimage: it is, death in the holy war. 

As so little is known in Europe of the holy .city of Arabia, 
which has seldom, if <ivcr, been visited by. a Christian, we pro¬ 
pose, in this sketch of Islam, to introduce a ‘description of the 
pilgrim age to Mecca, agd of the shrines of the holy city, de¬ 
scribed by a Mussuljnan and an Arab. 

# Pilgrimago to Mecca is called Ferd, i. c. f among the institu¬ 
tions of divine origin, imposed on every Mussulman, No 
believer, man or womans can avoid it, unless mad, a slave, 
. blind, a minor, or, jf a woman, unable to find suitable pro¬ 
tection. ^ _ ' « 

Each pilgrim must lay in a store provision^ to last him as 
far asMeoca, and before starting he mast provide for his family 
in the interval. 

It was long disputed if a Mussulman, abstaining froSn going, 


* There are eigidfgates to tlie‘Mohaininedan Paradise. Each of these 
gates leads to a different abode of happiness*, graduated according to the 
deserts of the person: the first, or ‘highest edegree, for the prophets; the 
next, for the doctors and teachers of the w,ord ; the next, for {he martyrs; 
the rest for different classes of tli% righteous, according +o theil deserts. 
At^each gate, beautiful youths meet the happy, and run before to apprise 
the Hur-al-Oyun of their arrival, w^ile two attendant angels Invest them 
1 fyith the .pelisse of Paradise, and 1 eiHf them lo their expecting damsels. 
(Dr. Walsh, vol. ii. p. 498.) 

Some <.^lnts in the If iigsulmaiftheaveii and heU bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to the memorable relations cof Swedenborg. Js this resemblance* 
accidental, or were the iinproAiona on the minds of the two see®? reflections 
1 oi higher realities J* The letter of the Koran describes the joys of Paradise 
in a somewhat sehsual light, but it is a question if they were not to be re- c 
garded symbolically, l ' 
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thftugh capable ot doing so, deserved death. Tlie doctors at 
length decided that he should be left to the judgmdht of God. 

Besides the numerous vessels that transport pilgrims from 
Africa to Alexandria, the two great points of departure is the 
west, are Fez, in Moroooq, and Zaouiet Moula Haiba, near 
Aoulef, in the Tidikeult. The latter starts # every year, the 
former every two years, and tjiey proceed through the interior 
of North Africa, by the gredft Desert, to Cajro. ‘Three months 
before the departing, every Monday And ’Thursday, the public 
criers announce the day when tlmKfckucb yill start, in all the 
towns of Morocco. # ( 9 _ * 

The mustering-place is a great plain near Fez, and on 'the 
day appointed the kadi, the marabouts, &c., go and give their 
blessing to the pilgrims.* • • • 

The emir Er Itekueb, or chief of the caravan,•receives them 
with great formalities, ana* then gives the signal for starting. 
A fewjiours later all the friends and spectators leave t^em, and 
return to their homes. This caravan is a river of men, which 
swells by the addition of numerous trilnitarieif on the road. It 
passes El .^ghrouat, and the Great Scbkha, in Algeria, and pro¬ 
ceeds through Cairo to J)jedda*and Kosseir. 

The same day that t^je western pilgrims landht Soueis (Suez), 
the Syrians encamp «it”pjchafa, those from Irac, and Ehorassan, 
and Ears, at Dat Arkin; those from* Jamen, ht Jalemlem; all 

S ots at two days’ march from Mecqa# on the limits «f El 
aram, the magic circle containing the holy city. i • 

Ml, Hamm, f Things forbidden) .—Before, stepping into El 
Haram, a soil glorified by tbfc rays*of the temple, the pilgrims 
must prepare for they: ablution in the Bfdityoune, at Mecca, in 
which the I^ophet himself bathed. • 

. They mustfpare thejjf nails, and remove all hair from their 
bodies, save that §f the l^erad #n womeh and the beard in men. 
The lajv saith: Men on entering El Haram must not have any 
sewn garment. On entering it they must have nothing but a 
waistband, like Adam, the father of*our race,* when he visited 
the*kaaba. Women need ohly uhveil their face and hands. ^ 
These preparations eonsciqptiously accomplished, the pil¬ 
grims, turning to Mecca, perform two genuflexions, proclaiming 
alouc^ their object in Coming. This attestation before CFba 
binds them*as with on oath; ribnc can turn back; all enter El 
Hatam, which thu? receives 20,000 pilgrims; for if the "men 
fairshort of this number, it#ml be filled up by angels. m 
At every hillock they reach, and on passing any body of pil¬ 
grims, they glorify the Lord b^fchis invocation, lebha*:— 
“Lord! Lord nthou hast n® equal! * 

“ Load! Lord! mercies, favours,%nd commandments, belong 
to Thee! Thou hast no associate!” f , • 

El Haram is like a sanctuary,.where*animals and plants live 
and without fearing the hand of man, under the protection 

V 2 
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of the kaajba. Having onec entered El Harara, the pilg&m 
must not kill animals or birds whose flesh is forbidden or 
allowed, save crows, rats, scorpions, and mad dogs, which 
Molfammed has alone excepted in his Hadite (Convciwations). 

If animals are bom or deposited on man, he must lot them 
feed on his akin ■ vet he may remove fleas, but taking care not 
to crush them, ana layjpg them op the sand where they may 
continue to live.** a paan drives away insects Axing on his 
camels, he must give a hapdful of flour to the poor. 

Of all Ilia plants growing in El Haram the only ones that he ' 
can cut arc the grass adkhrer, w hieh resembles. elaalfa, and the 
grass asna; our lord Mohammed suffered this in his hadite, 
because they have medicinal virtues. 

Finally, the pilgrim must take no care of his person; if ho 
even cleans a nail, he must atone for this sin,‘which calls off his 
attention from weightier matters, by giving alms. . 

The Cv remonies of El IJoram can only take place in the months 
choual, duel kada, and di el # hadja. 

The Kaaba.—El Thaovaf {the Visit ).—Tho kaaha existed 
1000 years before the first man; the angels and the dims 
(demons).used,to perform pilgrimages to it; and later, when 
Adam was driven forfti from the earilily paradise, it was at 
Mecca that he stepped.f* * # 

It was not then a temple, as at present, but a mere tent, which 
tho ftryrels had pitched*on the day of creation, and which they 
called the nouse of (J6d; during^tlie deluge it was removed to 
heaven by Gabriel? and it yjus restored to earth at "the tibie of 
our lord Ibrahim (Abraham); but being perishable* the holy 
man was ordered to build a house of «stone 09 tho* spot it 
occupied. . • 

His son Ismail, sire o£the Arabs, ftli# was encamped in th# 
neighbourhood, assisted his father,* and in*the corner of the 
wall, between the south and west, they inserted the Black 
Stone. Tliis stone is a ruby (yakout), hut the sins of man have 
blackened it; it lias twef eye^ and & tongue; it sees, it hears , 
and in the day of judgment it will give testimony in favohr of 

• 

• During their rdfcidencc in El Haram, the Moslem pilgrims adopt many 
cuitonu „ ..intical with the Banians of India, who have hospitals fog invalid 
animals, and ore inveterate vegetarians. The Society foAhe Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals reckons many members im these unchristian'coun¬ 
ties. t' • 

f This is the Arab legend; but, historically speakiug, Mecca was a holy 
city long before Mohammed. Dio^prus Siculus, following Agatharcides, 
relates, that not far from the Bed Se^ between the otuntry of the Sabscans 
and of the Tliamudites, thc^! existed a celebrated*tpmple, venerated 
throughout Arabia. (See the excellent studies on Mecca and\he Arabs, 
by Mr. Duruy, in the llistq^y of the Middle Ages, by M. Philippe le Bas, a 
member of the’lnstitute.) . 
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those that shall hgve kissed it, and against those it shall not 
have seen. # • 

The Prophet often kissed the Black Stone; Omar* Also 
kissed it, Jbut he said to it one day, “ I think that thou arUonly 
a stone, and canst neither injure nor do good; had I not seefL 
the Prophet kiss tliec, I should not do it.” 

“ Hold not such language,” said Ali; “ whdh the Lord made 
a covenant with man, he enclosed his* oatli.in this stone, and 

.1 ir i •n 1 'i 1 *j " t t l • • 


The Kaaba is a square eameg thirty or tnxrty-nve lout tong, 
and twenty-five or thirty broatt, symmetrically Situated in* the 
centre of a great space, likewise square, whereof the four walls, 
cut into arcades on the inner side, support at internals 
minarets, from the top of which the moueddens (mc»s) call the 
faithful to the visit and to grayer. • 

In the space left free between this inclosiu*c and tlj£ kaaba, 
is situatca mckam sidi Ibrahim, the place of the lord Abraham, 
pointed out by a dome (kodbba); lnekam sidi •Ismail the place 
of the lorcl Ismail, where you see a stfcne on which hp has left 
the print of Ms feet; fojir seats, each supported by four columns, 
representing the four Mussulman rites, — CJhafaA^, Maleky, 
Hanbely, Hanafy; analastly, birZeni»zem, the well of Zem-zcm. 

Tho aoor of the temple is raisqd above Hie ground; you 
ascend to it by a peculiar land of cjpyiage, rolling oiy four 
wheels, which is removed or drawn near at option. God*dccreed 
this’to pr^ent all tumultuous crowding oi*thepilgrims. 

The word kaaba means aifkle,—% square house,—and also a 
young* and beautiful wonqiui, whose ankles do not protrude; 
tile houris arc called tkooub, on account of thejr beauty. 

• Every year the greaJTsultan of Turkey sends a veil of black 
silk, on wliieh the Chehada, profession of faith, is inscribed in 
lottery of gold, and which covers the stone entiroly. 

The visits to the chamber of God are throe in number: 
Thaouaf el koudoum, the visit of arrival; 2 . TJiaouaf el yfada, 
thef visit of inundation; 3 . Thaouaf el olidaa, the farewell 

visit. a . 

The oeremonios in some of those visits aro obligatory (ouaft- 
jibati, the others are optional (mestchabat). The former impose 
on the pilfrim the purification of his body by ablution, tbc 
purification of the soul by prayer. t • 

His nakedness being veiled, he enters into the first cnclosqye, 
inclines to the right of the kaaba, and makes tho circuit of it 
seven times, beginning *by tin? left; at first threejames very 
rapidly, and then fonr times at a moderate pace. 


* The first caliph and successor of Jhe Jfrophet. 
f The same word ag CafferS or Kaffirs. • 
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At the first circuit he asks mercy from Gtad; he salutes the 
Black Stone" touching it with his hands or lips; lastly, he makes 
twcfgenuflexions on completing tho last circuit. _. 
f If 'he forget one of these forms,_ and were to issuotfrom the 
temple without repairing the omission, el tliaouaf would not he 
reckoned to him, m this life or in the next, and he would be 
foroed to recommence it. o • o' 

The optional pncjices aro:— 1 . T9 ask meroy from God 
between the door of entrance and the right single of the temple; 
2. To incline,, at every round,.before the Black Stone and the 
right angle of the temple; 3 . To make, aftdi the seventh circuit, 
two* genuflexions by the mckam of Ibrahim and Ismail; lastly, 
to oblige the women to make cl thaouaf after the men. 

JSl Saai (the Gain , or Profit). —Oiir lord Ibrahim had Sarah 
for his wife; but she was old and baiften, and that the race of 
his fathers might not become extifict, he slept with Hadjira 
(Agar), v^iom the hadjirama Arabs had given him. Sarah was 
wroth with, Agar, and God sent an arigel to Ibrahim to tell him 
that he had done Strong, # gnd that his first wife had the fight to 
kill the second. Ibrahim made known to Sarah his vision, and 
Agar was humiliated; and after/having brought forth Ismail, 
Sarah herself becoming a mother, pursued A gar-with her anger, 
and she was drivep forth into the desert. Ibrahim caused her 
to be led to the spot whefb* Mecca was built afterwards, and as 
she could find no watei for Ismail, she ran about in search of it 
•seven tifnes, from Safa to Merouah. 

But rrmrning .to her well^belovpd, lo! an abundant spring 
had gushed out, and she oxolaimed, “ Zem-zem” (stay there.) 
The Veil of Zem>zem hhd been created. * , 1 

In remembrance of the seven journeys of Agar from Safa to 
Merouah, the pilgrimage called El Saai fijis been ordained. 

Directly that the pilgrims havO accomplished el thaouaf el 
kondoum, they go towards Safa in the Djebel Abi Koubiss, 
making a station there to pray God for mercy; having prayed, 
they proceed, ruifnipg, cross the fertjle valley of el Milem el A 
Khredarin (the 2000 years), arrive at Merouah in the Djebel 
IJhikan, and go backwards and (forwards seven times, always 
running from one hillock to the other. * 

Exhausted and out of breathy they^re-entcr Mecca, where, 
fasting and praying, but resting, they await the »th of Jhe 
month—di-cl-hadja; and thatvday, at the fedier (morning 
prayer), they start, led by the im&*n, for the Djebel A&rafat,* 
which they only reach at sunset. As on entering el Harom. 
their headaond feet are pare, th&women are without veils, ana. 
they march, chanting, — “Lord!*Lord! thou hast no equal; 
Lord! Lord! mercies and cohunands belong to thee; thou hast 
no a&ooiate.” . * 

* The road is arid from Mecca to Djebel Aarafat, and the holy travellers 
have to lay in a supply of water. * ■* 

4 
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It was in this mountain that the angel Gabriel dictated to our 
lord Ibrahim the laws of the pilgrimage. After each instruc¬ 
tion, Gabriel naid to the patriarch, “Braham, aarftr" (Abra¬ 
ham, hast* thou understood ?) The memory of this is preserved, 
in the name Aarafat.. • 

The first station of the pilgrims is at two leagues from Mecca, 
and called Mina, because Atupn wished to nleet Eve there, and 
because Abraham prayed to* God there, Ijiat ho knight not bo 
obliged to sacrifice lfis son. 1 

Those pilgrims who, through sickness, .have kept on their 
clothes, sacrifice the Camels, shtep, &c. which th§y had devoted 
to God, to ransom themsplves; and all, after prayers, resume 
their march, after picking up twenty small stones, to which 
they add another at Mezedalifa. These stones are catted 
djmiarat el aakaba, fourteen placed in one hand,* setfen in the 
other. * • 

The*soil of Mezedalifa absorbs men's sins, and prayer# uttered 
there go to heaven, binding the bqjiever to God. 4 

The next station is N amir a; the journey hfts been long, the 
eye of light burning; and its glance hath scorched like, fire tho 
naked skin of tfee travellers. ’But they arc now frog from tho 
stern ryle of ElHaram; they resume their garments after tho 
ablutions, and the tfomeh adorn thenfselves. 

Thus attired, the crowd hastens toVorship Godin the mcsalla 
(place of prayer), and the imam reads some chapters of the Koran 
in a low tone. # • • 

They ndkt reach Moukeu£*Aara^at, whore they must neither 
sit on the ground nor lie down, whether mounted or on foot; 
all, butied i*L meditation and prajtr, lodk to tho west, awaiting 
sunset. • _ . • 

• Then, at the orders v. Che imam, the rekoub returns to Meze¬ 
dalifa, by the same road, glorifies Goa on tho Djebel Mach or,* 
and oii reaching Mina, the rekcub stays three days, to celebrate 
the Aaid cl JCeoir. The men*shave their hair, and, according 
to their moans, sacrifice cattle, whosg meat ip given to the poor. 
On leaving, they throw away their stones on the hillook facing 
Mecca, and which has been raised by this custom. It is namep. 
Dymarftt el Aakaba. At each stone that lie throws, the pil¬ 
grim 0 musL exclaim, “Allah ykbeur," (God is the greatest); 
and when the last is thrown, he continues his road, without 
looking behind him,* for ho haucast away his sins. 

This custom has arisen, bffcauso tradition reports that Ibm- 
him ordered his Bon Isaac to cast stones at the devil, when the 
latter said to thetchild, ** Thy lather is £oing to kill-thee.” 

Thaouaf el f Fada (The Vkit of the Inundation). Thaouaf 
el Oudha (The Visit of FareweUf. —Returning to Mecca, the 
pilgrims crowd to tho first inclosure of the Aemple, where* one 

*'*• Before the time of Mohammed, a place of sacrifice to idols. * 
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of the servants of the kaaba gives to drink of the bir aem-zem 
some of tho'holv water, and pours it on the pilgrim’s head. 

Adi carry with them a piece of linen or cotton, which being 
purified in the spring, will bo their shroud, or those of their 
dearest friends. They all likewise fill some long-necked 
pitchers* with tjio holy water, lor their relations or friends at 
home.f 1 * 

The fareweil visit in ceremorfy, just like that on arrival; 
and the traveller rotumidg to his tribe, is honoured as a hadj ; 
he will be in esteem, with tho highest, and styled Sid el Hadj 
(Sir Pilgrim). r e 0 

Still if he has not been to kneel at tho tomb of the Prophet 
at Medina, it will be said of him, “ Hadj ou Mazar.” (He has 
made the pilgrimage, but he has hot visited.) Accordingly, 
almost all'tne«rekeub, after the farewell at Mecca, go to Medina: 
for the Prophet had said, ^Wliosofcver shall not have visited 
me, willjiavo fled me.” • 

It is probable that, On readingthp foregoing description, the 
curl of contempt‘will adprn the lip of the Christian. Let him, 
however# remember that not many years have elapsed sinoe 
similar an/1 greater puerilities were pjactisedLbf his sires at 
'’Canterbury; that the dxhibitions at Treves,^Einsiedlen, and 
Borne, are equally obnoxious to censure in Catholic Christendom, 
of the present day; and‘that the extravagance of fanaticism 
exhibited at Jerusalem* throughout the year, by Armenians, 
Greeks,*and Franks, and. the superstitions of the Russian church 
at Kief and elsewhere, present an unfavourable contrast to the 
simple ceremonies of El Haram. 

We cannot quit the Subject of the orthodox dewlopnlent of 
Islam, without giving a specimen of the, saints and legends that 
adorn its ecclesiastical history. ' * • 

Sidi Aomar was a man fearing Gdd, benevolent, hospitable, 
very humble, and despising all the good things of this world. 
The Divine blessing had extended over him, and the devil was 
powerless in his heart. It 4 s related, that one day the father of 
lies went to the Lord, saying, u 0 Lord, Sidi Aomar is a hy’po- 
qpite; he affects to despise riches through pride; but if he were 
rich, he would, like every one else, have handsomer slavop, 
splendid mares, greyhounds of the belt breed, brilliant arms, 
and luxurious dresses; he would*delight in banquets, in hunt¬ 
ing, in show, and he would be my servant.’* • 

•Wicked one,” replied the Lor<^’ “ you*oalumniate my most 
faitfaM slave. Sidi Aomar is a My man; and that is the reason 
why you are irritated against hflh.” • * 

“Let me tempt him, reioinet Satan, “and thou shalt Bee 
that in his heart; he is not worth more than other men.” * 

• Zemzemiat, which preserve the water sweet, 
t Le Gnmd Desert, p. 137 . 
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“ I deliver him up*to thy temptations," answered God, “ from 
daybreak to sunset to-morrow; but if he issues victorious from' 
thy toils, not only shalt thou have no power over his soul affid 
his person, tout 1 will make thee his slave all his life." • 
The bargain was struck; and the next day, at the fedjor, Sidi 
Aomar having gone as usual to the common wejl to make his 
ablutions before his prayer, he ‘drew up his buftket full of silver 
to the brim. “ 0 God!" he exclaimed, ‘ f it.is<not Silver that I 
want, but only water dior my ablution^.* 

And having emptied his bucket nn the sand, ho ]pt it down 
the well again. This time it caifce up full of gold.. “ 0 God!" 
he exclaimed, again, “ I do.not wish for any of the impurities 
of this world: but I only ]jray thee to give me water to purify 
myself according to the law. ‘ • • 

And the gold was cast aside with the silver. • * 

On his third trial he dre^r up tlffc bucket full of precious 
stones. • “ 0 God!" exclaimed the holy man, throwing them 
upon the silver and gold at.liis fegt, “ must I make jpf ablu¬ 
tions with the sand of the desert, like a pilgrim on his 
journey?” ^ 

After this invocation, which he made lookinj^up t<v heaven, 
when he fast his eyes to the ground agaitf, the heap of treasure 
was melted into a sfroanJ of transparent Wider, which has 
flowed ever since. It is Ain Foukanfa, the Fountain of the 
Poor. • • • 


“Godis the greatest!" ejaculated Sid?Aomar; and falling 
prostrate befhre the miraculou| streafu, ho liMed his hands with 
its waters, and mado his ablutions. * 

On returning to his house, reciting his Aekcr, he beheld afar 
off two girls of Soudan Sea ted before the gate, aid an unknown 
negro holding a horse, spfcfldidly harnessed, by the bridle, and 
which scorned to await his coming. 

“ Whtft sultan can have come to pay a visit to a poor anchorite 
like me ?” thought Sidi Aomar ;*ana he-hastened his step, not 
to make his guest wait. But; the jicgfo camewto'meet the holy- 
man, *knelt down with his forehead touching the ground, 
sprinkled his head with a handful of sand, like a slave of Sou-* 
lan beforo*his lord, and st^d to him—“The sultan of* Fex.liqa 
heard 3*>ur yjrtues oelebratcd jyid your poverty extolled; ho 
sends you great riches, and I have brought from him a present 
of tw» girls, and the handsomest horse of his stud. I myself 
am thy slave." * *• 

“I want no slaves,” replied the. marabout; “ return whence 
you came, and take*back tef the sultan of J?ez the present that 
he sends me; aJd tell him, wfth my thanks, that with the 
grace of God, I am strong enough to support myself.” « 

At this moment the sun was rising; a gvmit try was heara; 
the girls, the negro, and the horse disappeared, without leaving 
any triflSes. 
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Sidi Aosnar then perceived that tho offo of tho Lord was 
stretched over him, and had preserved him from the wiles. 
The fame of this miracle soon spread over Touat, and multi- 
etudes resorted to the saint for his amulets and pfayers, and 
after his death his zaouiaa became* a place of pilgrimage.• 

It appears ttf ns that the preceding legend does not yield in 
beauty and impressiveness to + he ornaments of the Romish 
calendar; and though 0 cynical spirit may consign them both 
to the waste-paper basket, or the critic’s Charities, it is certain- 
that r the spirit lyhich is incarnate in them will outlive the 
mythical theory. 

One author,t imbued with the preconceptions of his age, sees 
ip. material prosperity and progress •‘the sufficient evidence of 
a nation’s regeneration; but civilization must be always par- - 
tial and objectionable if i^is introduced on the ruins of faith, 

* and at the expense of religion. Materialism may be a neces¬ 
sary, though an unfortunately necessary, transition, hue it can 
never bcHhe fcbal of a nation’s progress. 

We cannot agree with those Utopian reformers who think, 
with Comte, that the world has outgrown religion, and that 
positive Science is cnopgh for the redemption of our race. Not 
thus is paradise to be regained; and though the march &t soienoo 
’ is a great lever of progress, it is so chiefly as an aid to the spi¬ 
rit^ growth of our stature. Hence, that is a one-sided civui- 
zatiOE and a partial,charity that lays the axe at the root of 
faith at the same fime tha^ it demolishes superstition. Huma¬ 
nity will never prosper^ lw drying up tho waters of life, or 
banishing the gratofvi sfiaqes of religious mystery; tu^d whilst 
we inoculate a neighbour with our health, we should He careful 
not to infect him with our disease. Jfc may he well to shut up 
convents, abolish dervishes, an^ abrogate priestcraft, hut the 
religious instinct can never be abolished; and before we pro¬ 
ceed to destroy an ancient faith, let us he careful not *to leave 
the fabric that contained it on a a sapdy foundation. The Druse 
schism, or the rfaturul expansion of mind by progress* may*-’ 
point to an easy and pacific transition from the rags of the 
^ast to a broader and more elastic creed, that shall admit the 
eenffieting spiritual elements of Turkey within its precincts. 

Religious society in Turkey embraces two orders the fllemahs 
and the dervishes; who are less difficult fp abolish than Chris¬ 
tian hierarchies, because they a^jpit of .secular elements.* The 
monastio tendencies and contemplative lives of the a dervishes 
are attributed by many to Indian and Neo-Platonio influences. 
Sufism existed before Islam, ajid hence it cannot be oharged ’ ( 
with all the odium attaching to them; Mahmoud struck some 
heavy blows at the dervishes, but they still maintain much 
influence, and it is thought that Turkey cannot be thoroughly 
« * 

* Le Grand Desert,p. 93. « ¥ t Dbiqinl, pp. 80?1B1. 
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civilized till they arc* extirpated. They are regarded as a set 
of impostors by some superficial thinkers, but the tendency to 
spirituality and monasticism is inherent in man, and it is ques¬ 
tionable if "Tin-key would, gain by being civilized after the 
fashion of Spain, by substituting mammon-worship for a mis¬ 
taken and superstitious reverence of tlpngs diviife. 

Tho special characteipstics of the ofltcials # of the Moslem 
church, who are also lawyers, and the distinguishing appella¬ 
tions and tenets of tin? chief sects of dervishes, will be all enu¬ 
merated in one view ir^ our geumraf summaiy of thef dignities 
and titles of the civil,, military, and religious authorities of the 
Ottomans, which we find it more convenient to treat under one 
. head, as church and state tiro so.identificd in Turkey that they 
cannot well be separated. < , » 

In forming an estimate of* any subject, it is always prudent 
to select those who, bv their judgment, cultivation, and posi¬ 
tion, are least likely to he biassed in its favour or against if. To 
this end, in obtaining a just appreciation of the*Turkfth cha¬ 
racter, we have adopted the testimony of the most eminent and' 
unexceptionable witnesses before and since the reforms. Among 
•the numerous distinguished visitors to Turkey previous to tho 
reforms oi Mahmoud, wo^lmll especially notice Mr. John Cam 
Hobhousc (now Lord Broughton), who accompanied Lord Byron 
in 1809-10 in his tour to Albania and the Lqvant. - 

, We shall briefly review his opinion of the different popula¬ 
tions of the Qttoman empire, beginniig withJTurks, first under 
the head of religion. The rapia. progress of lslamism has been 
attributed tb the vicious licence penpit&d #nd promised to its 
votaries;out tfli Arabia^ impostor, many years apter the Hegira, 
allowed a much greater lnxjty of morals to his followers, and 
ndtwithstanding some silbcoss, Jiis sect »did not survive him. 
On the contrary, the Prophet, in forbidding the use of wine, 
created it restriction to which tho Arabians were not before 
accustomed; n< 5 r will any religioif owe its dispersion and pre¬ 
valence to a declaration of freedom*of action. • 

A notion has very generally obtained of their contempt and 
hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that it is established amongst 
them that they may break any engagement with anunSeli&rer?- 
but nothing iamore unfounded than such a supposition, for tho 
contrary conduct is expressly commanded by the Koran, and 
they httve always been notorious for their good faith in their 
commercial intercourse with otner nations. 

“ All the people.of the East, e^eept the Mohammedans, as 
JB&ontesquieu thought, look upon jjl religions in themselves as 
indifferentj and amongst the Calmuckt, tho admission of every 
kind of religion is a point of conscience. The truth is, Jhe 
Mohammedans themselves, whether originally ffom»climate or 
otherwise, notwithstanding great Apparent steadiness in thein 
own faith; are perfectly tolerapt in their practice j and I cannot 
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help supposing that they entertain very charitable notions on 
m head, for I recollect a person of authority, to whom one of 
u%. had introduced our Albanian attendant dervish, with the 
recommendation that he was a Mussulman, observing:, that he 
did not inquire into a man’s faith, but Jiis character, and that 
he presumed heaven would be wide enough for all religions.” 
Here is a lqsson ibr the Tatiean,*J;he bench, and ranters* chapels! 
Mr. Hobhousc $ro«eeas:—“ The generality of the Turks are, 
f at the same time, exceedingly attentive «to all* the forms pre- 
' scribed by their law, and perform their religious duties without 
either affectation or levity. ‘They pra 5 in the streets and in 
the open shops at Constantinople, not for the sake of ostenta¬ 
tion, since every one is equally pious, hut tq perform a portion 
of then cirif duties.” 

There is ho part of the religion^ duties of a Mussulman which 
requires the intervention of a priest; nor is the distinction 
whieft separates the Christian laity and clergy to be recognised 
among Che • Mohammedans. Thoimams assume no authority, 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and arc the guardians of the mosques 
rather than of the Mussulmans. This arrangement would 
probably havq been Unpalatable to tba purple. Mid to pluralists 
at home! Leibnitz, describing Mohammedanism in 1706, says, 
“ 'Tis a kind of deism, joined to thd belfef of some facts, and to 
the observance of some performances, that Mohammed and his 
fofioyrers have add&d, sometimes unluckily enough, to natural 
religion j but that haffe b sen, agreeable to the inclinations of 
several countries;* and addf, ** we are obliged to that scot 
for the destruction ojj Puganismin many parts of the world.” 

To this brief and just exposition, and* the subsequent eulogy 
of tbo religion,'I shall only add, that jtS main doctrine has been 
allowed to be similar tp that of jl heretical Christian; that 

in times when theological coniroverises were more hitter than 
at present, sober treatises were written to prove the c<*nformity 
of the Mohaipmedan belief with that of the <»Socinians; ana 
that sect, on account of * the irregularities of Adam Keuser, was 
charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in conjunction 
‘’With the emperor of the Turks. Probably the whole English 
lU shortly he exposed to the grievous charge of Uni- 
tariamsm. for assisting tne infidel Turks in majptainkig their * 
rights and their property. ‘‘ What was once thought a disgrace 
.to Socinus, may now he considered an Honour to the author of 
Islamism.” m 

l)r. T. Hyde remarks, that.” the sensual pleasures of paradise 
are reckoned allegorical by tne wisest Mohammedans, that they 
may he better conceived by human understanding; just as many* 
things arc said in the Holy Bible, after the manner of men. 
Fof, writing to* the Morocco ambassador, when I mentioned a 
pleasant garden like that «f paradise, he answered me by a 
reproof, saying, paradise wa| such a place tp which Itothing 
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could be likened in Idiis world; to wit, which neither eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor entered into the heart of man/’* 

Having considered the merits and defects of Islamism, ift’e 
pass to the Cross, and first tho Eastern church. And first, let 
us see how this puerile jdolatsy was persecuted by the Unitarian 
Mussulmans before the reforms! Notwithstanding the disdain 
entertained by the Turks for the Christian religion, they grant 
their protection to the Greek clergy, and {jnd' it fneir interest 
to ratify the ordination of the great tjij^nitariosof tho church. 
Mohammed the Great presented to the first patriarch chosen in 1 
his reign the same jjefts as .thfs emperor of the, Greeks had 
formerly given. His influence with the Porte is very great, arid 
his applications to the simian are generally effectual; he can 
punish with death. " 0 ° 

The dignity is now exposed to sale, costing Shout 60,000 
crowns; and the patriarch indemnifies himself by selling every . 
lucrative place—the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, and all the arehbishop^cs within his jurisdiction. 
The Greeks themselves were the beginners of this practice, and 
the first patriarch so chosen ejected the incumbent by force, a 
custom of whi<Sh there am now frequent examples. „ 

We have seen eacahipl#s of the tolerarice of the Turks. All 
travellers bear witness to the ignorancS und tfyj intolerance of 
the Christians in the Levant, but especially of the Greek church. 
Eloquent pens have described the jugglery of the Holy Eir 3 at 
Easter, in tho Greek chapel of the H|ly Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and the suffocation of nearly^ rcothundrCfl pilgrims on that 
solemn ocoasion; they also record the savage conflicts of Greek 
and Catbolic priests on the sko of"Calva?y, which could only 
be suppressed by the interference* of the Mussulman authorities. 

• Hating considered theg’tfifgious characteristics of the Ottoman 

i population of Turkey in the prt&eding pages, wc shall proceed to 
udgo their moral features before and since the reforms, still foll¬ 
owing the opinions of the eminent authorities to which we have 
referred. „ » ' 

Arid first, before the reforms of Mahmoud, Mr. Hohhouse 
gives the following account of the moral qualities of thflr. 
Osmanlis t “ Ingratitude is a vice unknown to the TuehSjjBdmse 
naked #h 5 ra(jjter, where it'ean be discovered through the incrus¬ 
tations of a defective system, ’ displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those Vhom nature has formed of better clay, 
and cast in her happieslt moult. Perhaps European civilization 
would not give a greater scope to Jhe exertions of their intrinsic 
virtues, but it is'blgar tlmfc many of their vices aro to be attri¬ 
buted to their faulty institutions*. o 
“No one,” continues Mr. Hohhouse, “has written on %3 
character of this nation without noticing Jihfc reciprocal affection 

* 

* Safe a Treatise concerning the Turkish liturgy, 5 5 Note D., p. 143 . * 
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of fhe mother and the children in a Turkish family: and this 
feeling, tender in the one, respectful in tne other, and constant 
and Indissoluble in both, must of itself secure for the women a 
happiness which the artful regtilations'of European gociety have, 

S erhaps, a tendency to intercept and annihilate. The woman 
as on absolute Control/ over her* household, and enjoys a do¬ 
mestic power frhioh, amongst ourselves, it is often the fruitless 
aim ana labour pf a whole’ femMe life to obtain. 

“ The plurality of wipes, which the spigit of an European lady 
cannot evdh reflect upon jrith patience, is not in Turkey so 
terrible ifor so efimmon'' a calamity as. is generally supposed. 
The. use of* female slaves is not, perhaps, more common in 
Turkey than the promiscuous amours of the husbands of Paris 
f>T London;«the difference is- only*in the institution, which • 
avowedly admits of such a practice. 

“ Mohammed ‘peas not hard-hearted towards the women as 
to exolpde them from heaven. There are passages in the Koran 
which decide the matter. ‘ Whosoever< doeth good works, 
either zfian’orOToman, and* belicifcth, shall enter into paradise. 

. . r Believing merf and women shall enter into the heavenly 

paradise.' « • 

TheTcourttzans o’tVhe suburbs of Sfambouj are chiefly Greeks 
nugh there are some Armenians* and a few of the lowesi 
class are Mohaftnmcdan^^ I should doubt whether there is in 
the -character of th<j Turkish women, ignorant as they are, more 
voluptuousness than in .the spiritual females of our own lnx- 


Thesrstatcmcnts are % corroborated by Miss Pardoe, who, in 
MSI),' visited the interior # of hqybms frequently, and was en¬ 
chanted with Turkish domestic life. , • 

It was saving more', pejfhsfps, ,th£Ri was intended when M. 
ToUmefort allowed them to bef Of* alt slaves in tho world, tno 
least miter^ble. The powerful females of tho harem have been 
allowed to possess in a superior degree a virtue which is of 
itself the characteristic «of a noble and ingenuous mind—their 
early benefactofs they never forget; ana the rise of several 
great men of the Turkish empire has originated from the grati¬ 
tude of a favourite who did not fail to bear in mind,the author 
introduction to the seraglio. * • 

Precisely the same statements are made by Mr. C. White, ‘ 
who describes the ladies of rank at Constantinople as passing 
..their time much as tlmse in oth^r capitals, with this difference, 
that they are more united in their families, more respectful to 
their parents, more obedienfcto their husbands, and infinitely 


ne aiso aemes me oaneiul influence ot polygamy* seeing it is 
not the rule but thb exception. “ Among the iowdr and middling 
classes, scarcely an instande is known of men espousing two 
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wives. Amongst the ‘highest rank* the practice lean except 
tion.” # , ^ , • 

] Hr. Hobhouse observes, speaking, of ensuing prisoners Df 
Var: “A great and good man. (Gxotius) has endeavoured Jo 
reconcile tfle custom of enslaving' prisoners <®f war with the 
laws of nature and reason. . Whether it inexcusable or not, the 
Turks only follow a practice which was formerly, universally 
prevalent, and which was certainly not extinguished among 
phristiaus until the thirteenth century ^ nor oo they follow it 
‘to its full extent, for the prisoners are*rcleased on rtedee,” 
Speaking of the seclusion of women among the Ciirk^the 
same author remarks With respect to general customs, the 
Greeks and Turks had little to learn of each other at the fall of 
the Eastern empire. It k*n<it meant to advanced that thei$ 
was a perfect similarity between them: yet, on tng whole,'the 
system of manners belonging to the civilized ancients of the 
.West and East seems to be nearly the same as that of the 

h 


ana ox unnstenaom. n me Russians, roies, a^a Hungarians 
have any peculiarities which distinguish them from other 
Prank Christinas, it is because, those nations are of Oriental 
origin, and have not Jong*adopted, and sj^l only partially, the 
manners^>f the part of tlffc world in wliigh they are now settled. 

“ In that most important of all points, the condition of ,the 
female, the polished ancients approached muoh nearer tojjtu 
Orientals than to ourselves*- 1 The frcqueifbj' of divoroe bgth in 
Greece and Rome must have been productive of muehdhe.same 
effects as a plurality of wives.’*, • *' *** 

After having given some specimens df Qie Turkish, character 
from the*pen jof Mr. If ol)hous # e,^ we pass to th® period of the 
Greek revolution, the litast^nnfhthurabfe season^or the develop¬ 
ment of its better qualities",*. ■ * ’* 1 * * «' 

Mr. J ohn Came, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in his^'Letters 
from thtf East,” 1825, gives the following anceunt of Turkish 
morals and manners: r! r • , 

“ We are too apt to divest the Turks of domestic virtues, yet 
one cannot but be struck with their extreme fondness for their 
children: beautiful beings they Often are, beyopd those of any* 
other coulltry. In Bamq^cus, I have many times ffiORgsdrte 
gaze at* children of six or eight* years of age, whose extreme 
loveliness it was impossible not to admire; and afterwards, .in 
Triporitza, 1 cannot forget how tne love of a Turkish lady to her - 
two youngest' children risked tne murder of herself, her son, and 
daughter, and hej most intimate friend. 

“It is but justice” he adds, m’another»plaee, “to say some¬ 
thing of the sii%ular honesty of the Turks. On landing at 
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with them;’ but.thes^wedish captain oi, th§ vessel, who had 
visited tlje port before, deolared sueli a circumstance was never 
known here. In a short time, we observod the , boor fellow 
, returning down the street, and looking most anxiously on every 
side. In the bazaars, a merehanj mil often go away and leave 
his shop and,effects exposed, without*the least concern. In 
their dealings, it is rare4o find any attempt to defraud; and in 
the whole oTmy.jourfley through various parts of the empire, 
often lodging in thfc humblest cottages, s^nd-in the most remote 
situations, I never suffered* the loss of the 4host trifling article 
among the Turks/’ _ Surely there was a crying need for Christian 
rfeform among this immoral peoplo: and we may hope that the 
example of the Czaivin appropriarmg the Danubian provinces, 
has taught them by Inis time tnafc«h<$hesty is the worst policy! . 

Speaking’of the Turkish families at Tripolitza who had been 
barbarously treated by our friuids, the Greeks, Mr. Came 
obseures: “ There was no medical aid, no hand of kindness, to 
alleviate their condition., Ladies of rank were mingled with 
the lowest orfiers.” c Most of their male relations had been 
butchered; and if Conrschid’s cavalry advanced from Argos, the 
Greeks were resolved to put all who remained o£>the Mussulman 
nation to the fcword. ' Yet 4 ‘the resignation .and patience with 
which they borev their misfortunes were admirable;’ no up- 
braidings against providence, no fruitless repmings, were 
h&ird—but it was tin? will of heaven, they said, and they sub- 
mitted to it." , « c 

In the touching and inpasSioned expression of grief, the 
Christian must yield tg the Ottoman: the men feel intensely, 
mid suffer silently; *md thr® Turkish women—there’i^ the very 
soul of Sorrow <and of tenderness. ; ° 

v We proceed'now at onoe to tbe stajju of the Ottoman popula¬ 
tion in Turkey since the reforms that have placed the Christians 
almost on a level with the Mussulmans, whilst we exclude Jews 
from parliament. ? ' v 

Whatever fnaybe the merits or demerits of the recent reforms 
in Turkey, it is evident that the Religious system of the Mussul- 
..mans has imprinted deep, lasting, and beneficial traces on the 
^laturaiL character of the Osmanlis. An author fiyrniliar with, 
then*'ways remarks: “It is certain?that few Christian nations 
keep their fasts as rigorously and conscientiously us tho Moham-‘ 
nfedans do; and indeed, in all respects, they show us an example 
of strict observance of religious ritesf which is but litile fol¬ 
lowed by Christians in the East, our faith being thus exposed 
in theso countries to a disadvantageous contrast/’* 

Contrasting the different ‘nationalities^ of the empire, thq 
same author observes“ The arrogance characteristic of tho , 
Berb and Greek, generally plunges into abject servility where 
power is displayed, 6r interest requires it t and this feature of 

* Frontier Lands. 
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their character is as ificongruous, as is JjuSr wortocLruden ss 
with, the mild dignity or decorous respeot of the Tjjxk, who 
always sustains his precise position without effort or affectation. 
Whether dignified towards an inferior, or respectful to .a 
superior, the Osmanli is ever polished ana Jfefined, avoiding 
equally the exciting of rresenftnent, and the incurring of con¬ 
tempt.” - . „ * 

Dr. Walsh, spoaking of the* Osmanlis at j.woi*hip, says: 

“ There is no wandering of the eye, no turning of the head, as 
we seo in our places*or worship, to indicate any abstraction of 
thought; but there is ^mething^ublime in that profound.and 
intense adoration in which I have sometimes^seeif them fixed. 
At the stated hours of prayte you soc numerous men prostrate 
on their mats in adoration, without att%cting nptice.” Thfc 
author of “ Frontier Lands” idly remarks that it isrfi £t»d sigh 
when the punctual observadbt of religious forms publicly, does 
not appear singular. There is a reservoir at tho mosquep for 
ablution? Mohammed having said that the practice of religion 
is founded in cleanliness, aftd that it is the key of "ptayor. 
There is something exceedingly interestiifi?, and even affecting, 
in the silent and quiet endurance of a Turk *. t and an active 
benevolence is often, mixed up with hi#* passive pidty. He 
thinks he*may redeems Tp#t of three days, by feeding during 
the same period six poor people. The ptajority «f writers agree 
in pronouncing the Turk more resigned jiyider adversity thgn 
the (Jf ristian, though tho aftbetion of parents for childaen is 
almost.stronger with thorn thaipwithlhs.* , # 

A Aohainmedan precept says: “ Thpt prayers conduct half¬ 
way to ligaven, fasting brings'to tlm gate# hut alms alone pro- 
ouro entranoe.*' The persons to whom they thjnk themselves 
bound by their religion k/ give, alms arc, the needy, the recon¬ 
ciled to Mohammcdanisifi, 4he •redeemers of captives, the in¬ 
solvent debtor, and the traveller; -on all these they exercise 
their charity. A Turkish beggar is seldom met in the streets, 
but crowds gather round the nfbsnue^ and* tho. congregation 
coming out after service give liberal alms.f • 

Connected with this feeling, is their tenderness for inferior 
animals. JThe Turks build frameworks round, theirchimneyw 
for storks, and water-tnsuighs for dogs; the Bo^{rt{qf T js«»is 
infested? with«tamo porpoises, and birds called kmes dainn&es. 
It appears, however,# that civilization and intercourse with 
Christiana, are teaching the Turks the folly of being humane 9 
to dumb brutes, and they will soon want the “ Society for the 
Protection, &6.” * . * 

The Turks arejdfnarkably fo^d of flowers. Turkish women 
in generqj. are shut up in harems, hut walk about to markets 

•* Carne’d Letters from the*EaSt. 
t Mbts Pardoe’s City of the Sultan. 

. 3S 
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and bazars as freely as men. They, however, generally group 
together, and the upper classes are more secluded. They are 
generally of a kind and affectionate disposition to strangers of 
. their own sex.* Licentious sexual indulgence is ptrictly for¬ 
bidden, and unknown, save in the t conamercial towns frequented 
by Franks. Whatever defects may have been ascribed to them, 
want of courage is certainly not nmong the number: and Sinope 
or Citato have equally upheld the character of the race for gal* 
lantry. They have often phown themselves cruel and sanguinary, 
but though they tolerated fratricide in their sultans, and ad¬ 
mitted freely the use of the kow-strin^and slavery, hypocrisy 
and perjury are crimes they left.to Christendom; and them 
honesty was proverbial till they took to imitating us. Mr; 
Came could 1 leave his luggage to* a 'poor porter in the streets 
of Constantinople, with tho certainly of its being delivered safe. 
But the author of “ Foreign Lands” trusting a respectable 
lookkg Greek at Galata with his cloak, never saw it again. 
It should bp added that the most ferocious persecutors of Chris¬ 
tians in the Ottoman, .empire, have been Slavonian converts to 
Islamism in Bosnia. 

Having frequently heard it asserted.that though the tanzimat 

E laces all the bubjecte of the sultan qn an equality before the 
iw, yet this admirable regulation* is neutralized iifpraotice. 
we shall just mention^that tho author of “ Frontier Lands' 1 
relates a court-martial of the Turkish officials after the Bosnian 
rebellion, when the prisoner who was liberated was a Christian, 
and those committed for jtrial Vere Mohammedans. He adds 
that the discipline of the niz amVas admirable on this occasion, 
and supports the statemenfcby conclusive evidence. , 

We nave previously related the honesty of the Turkish porters 
in the words of Mr. Came. Mr. White, in 1844, speaking t of 
these men, says “theif honesty 4 ®.!*# their peaceable conduct are 
as ^proverbial as their strength.” Qc affirms, however, that two- 
thirds of them ore Armenians, 4 
“ As regards Jhe Trnks, it may be affirmed)” says Mr. C.. 
"White, “ mat there exists no' city In Europe where fewer beggars 
ire to be 4 found than in Constantinople. In no other country, 
either,vi; .charity more extensive or more common. This virtue 
lsehim’ced with rigorous cxactitude.mot only by canonical law, . 
but by social regulations. Charity is, in fact, a niatter of strict 
religious duty, and is regarded by all classes as the surest means- 
-of securing good fortune in this^world/ and of contributing to 
salvation in the next.” 

Mr. White further corroborates the statements advanoed by 
Dr. Walsh, admitting that •salutary reformations have been* 
introduced into the lunatic asylums, that a regular hygiene is. 
enforced, and that gtripes are forbidden. 

• * V 

u * Miss Pardoe, who saw the interior of harems, speaks in still stronger 
terms of the gentt# courtesy and affability of their fitir inmates.* * 
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The medical aoadSmy of Galata Serai may be taken as an 
instanoe of practical improvement. The Ottomans have ajpo 
overcome their prejudices connected with the therapeutic and 
pathological sciences. Subjects ore now freely furnished to the • 
School of Anatomy. . • 

Of the various authors who jiave written on the Turks since 
the reforms, none have been j&ore gfauhic and jninute than 
Miss Pardoe, who, being a lady, had tne« advantage of a full 
insight into the family, the basis of all Society. She complains 
of the erroneous and superficial victfs of European visitors i and 
she proceeds to endeatour tp correct some of our prejudices. 
Constantinople, with 600,OQ0' souls, had 150 policemen in 1838. 
Yet there were no street riots^miyrders, gaming-houses, suicide^ 

’ drunkards, and brutal assaults on women, as in Christian 
capitals. The Turks are most practically philosophical 
people on earth. Always contented with the present, nothing 
gives thorn anxiety, and they have little to regret. The similarity 
of habit and feeling beftween sioh and poor removes many ‘stings 
from them. Caiquejees and hamals can become pashas. Nearly 
every man also nwns a plot of lpnd in Turkey, hence he sup¬ 
ports order and opposes* revolution. Russian .influence has 
negatived many pood* endeavours at refqpm. The Turk is vain, 
ana very susceptible to* flattery. To thg brute caeation they are 
merciful and ministering friends. Ahother remarkablo trjit 
m their character is their parental affection; nav, lore of 
children generally. Nothing can bejlmord beautiful than the 
tenderness oT a Turkish father. Hi anticipated every want, 
and sacrifices his own personal comfort tp his child. Indeed, 
to such t# pitch do the*Osmanfls darry their love of children, 
that they are oontinualRL adopting thoso*of otheft. An equally 
heautiful feeling in the TnrE^sh character is their reverence and 
respect for the Author of their being. 

‘‘These,” proceeds Miss Pardoe, “are strong traits, beautiful 
developments of human nature? and if such be indeed the 
social attributes of ‘barbarism,’ then*may civilized Europe, 
amid her pride of science and her superiority of knowledge, 
oonfess that herein at least she*is mated by the less highly** 
gifted Mussulman.” 

The philosophy and kindly feeljng of the Turk is carried even 
beyond the grave. He looks upon death calmly and without 
repugnance; he does fiot connect it with ideas of gloom and 
horror, as we are too prefno to db in Europe. If, as we are apt 
to believe, freedom be happiness, t^ien are the Turkish women 
the happiest, for they are certainly the freest individuals in the 
Empire. It is thesfashion *in Eifrope pity the women of the 
East; but* it is ignorance of their real position alone which 
engenders so misplaoed an exhibition of sentiment* They are 
permitted to urge and insist on, a •point, nor does an Osmanli 
husband ever resent her expressions. The Turkish woman 

® TT 2^ * 
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consults no pleasure, save her own, when Sho wishes to drive or 
Wjjjlk. “ The instanocs are rare in which a Turk, save among the 
higher orders, becomes the husband of, two wives.” 

The most perfect cleanliness is the leading characteristic of 
Eastern houses, and the slave of the Osmanli is tho child of his 
adopting love, and respected. 



desperation. . . . The fiscal burdens on the population of Bosnia 
upder the old system eonsistcd*lnthe liaiatsh or capitation tax of 
the ltayas, the tithes of all agricultural produce, and the customs. 
fl Christians w would willingly have fpught in the ranks of the 
imperial arjny, as these wars have been invariably for their 
advantage; and they have displjigrcd a remarkable degree of 
readjpess to assist them a£ guides, and by supplying provisions 
and nieans of transport. In the naval service, the distinction 
was abolislied^in 1847, between Mussulmans and ltayas; Chris¬ 
tians served with Turks on board ship, and no bad consequences 
have ‘ensued. The sultan’s government has Jried to employ 
Christians in $ie array; but the plan was not well received by 
tho Christians themselyes, who appeal- not to be yet sufficiently 
convinced that their former servitude lufd virtually ceased, ana 
still to fear too close a 'contact with the previously oppressive 
class the population. 

Everything has been cbne tp eradicate these apprehensions. 
The terms llaVa ahd Giaour arc punishable offences inth’e navy. 
The Porte, therefore, only suspended this innovation till tho 
people were rife fpr it. It i& now introduced. u f 

As we arc aware, death surprised .pulton Mahmoud in the 
midst of his proMHefor the regeneration of Turkey; hutJio 
left a political testament, which deserves to he mentioned here: 
“ Let protection ho equally extended to every one. Mussulmans 
must only be distinguished Aom other men at the mosques, 
Christians at the church, and lews at the synagogue.” The 
great principle of equality contained in these words, struck at 
.ithe root of tl}.e evil which-had mainly contributed, in our 
opipio^t? 4o the decay of tbo Ottoman empire—namely, the 
system of exclusion which had always been pursued with regard, 
to tho conquered races. The celebrated natti-sherif of Gul- 
Hang was framed in the sa&ne spirit M just concession, and 
equal rights were henceforward granted to all subjects of the 
sultan, whilq liberty of conscience was placed upon a well- 
defined basis, under t tho protection of the Jafo The Mayas, or 
Christians, have begun, to Hike their positim among the ser* 
.wants of the state, and share in the administration ef. the pro¬ 
vinces.. i^omo of them have even been attached to various 
.embassies, as in the case of prince KallMachi, at Paris, and 
M. Musuxrus, at Vienna. . ^ 
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The old abnses inllvying taxes, and in the civil and military 
administration of the provinces, have disappeared', and tho 
system of commercial monopoly, with the exception of a few 
privileges granted in accordance with oertain stipulations for¬ 
merly made with the European powers, have been abolished ;* 
so that we may confidently Took forward soon to sec the timo 
when trade shall bo completely free and unshackled throughout 
the empire. Lastly, educations leaking rapid strides, not only 
in the schools subjecl^to the control of the htemahs, but inthoso 
which are independent of them, amfin which the studies ore 
under the direction qf English* French, German, and Italian 
professors. t 1 > • 

If to this pioture of manifest regeneration, we add the recent 
institution of a national Ifhnk, in full activity, destined to rege¬ 
late the credit of the countpr, and to withdraw from circulation 
doubtful money; and if w§ hear in mind that the Turkish 
government has also laid the foundation of a railway m. the 
empire, we have every cause to believe that Turkey mdy still 
flourish, and ultimately raiSb herself t<£ an cqfiality with tho 
most civilized nations of the earth. If she is still bohind tho 
age in some essential particulars,. she possesses, on the other 
hand, certain social quajjties in a higher degree than tne nations 
of Europe. Polygamy is *>n the decrease—thanks to tho ex¬ 
ample set by several of her reformers*? and slavery is virtually 
suppressed, since the slave-bazaar at C<*nfltantinople has been 
closed, and the infamous traffic in human beings only parried 
on secretly.* The Ottoman empire, ye repeat, may yet live and 
flourish, yjithout having to Pass tnrqpgh the ordeals, always 
doubtful in their results, of uiolant revolutions, and may yet 
become a connecting link between the iijistitutiqjis of Europe and 
jjiose of the nations ofr^pia. All that is jaguisite to effect this 
is, that England and Franco shall do the^ffuty, and we have 
every reason to believe they will. 

M. Ubicini* presents us wit!^ the following facts relating to 
tbe recent moral and physical condition of Turkey under Abaul- 
Medjdd. * 

1st. He entirely coincides with Mr. Urnuliart, in the advan¬ 
tage thatjthe Ottoman empire has derived from th^Hfiprms^Sf 
Mahmoud and his son, in giving unity to the disjointed *faSric 
that existed^efore. And if wenpen the pages of Eton, we shall 
find this disconnexion and anarchy of its provinces charged 
agaiffst Turkey as one »of its^most serious defects. Yet othen 
enemies of that empire do not scruple to condemn the sevoro 
measures, without which the anarchy could not bo extinguished, 
or the unity established., Thuj|«whichever course she pursued, * 
this unhappy country was sure to meSt with condemnation from* 
her inveterate enemies. 


* Lettres sur & Turqaie* 
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But returning to Ubieini. He sees gre&fhopes for her future 
regeneration in the establishment of order and unity by the 
reformers. A military and religious unity of an offensive, 
aggressive, and despotio kind once existed in Turkey, in the 
‘ days of her power and supremacy. This was gradually loosened t 
ana when Selim appeared, the empire was utterly disorganised. 
It remained fof that sultpn and his successors to effect the great 
work of rostering unity to Turkey; but this time it was to be 
based on peace, equity, and tolerance. Moreover, the evils that 
afflicted Turkey before the reforms, were partly the result of the 
occasionally lenient sway or tljp conquering Osmanlis over the 
heterogeneous mass of subject nations peopling the empire. 
They introduced no division of castes, or privileged interests, 
save the broad distinction of Moslems and Infidels. Indeed, on 
the authority of Mr. Spencer and others, the Christians were 
often left to form almost an independent community and re- 
public in the provincial villages, if they paid the usual tribute. 
Nowhere do we read of the violent extermination or* absorp¬ 
tion of the ‘conquered by the conqueror,* the usual and happy 
result pf Saxon and Christian occupation. Deportation en masse 
to Siberia, and the destruction of nationality, ore a hallowed 
work theft belong to the Romanoff ancf Hapsburg dynasties. 

The Gul-Hane edict was the summjify qi the previous reforms 
for eleven years* with scene additions. It referred especially to 
thjjpe capital points—1. Guarantees to socure complete protec¬ 
tion oklife and property, honour and fortune, to all subjects of 
the empire, Mussulmans of ltayas. 2. A regular mode of assess¬ 
ing ana levying tne tax el. 3.‘An equally regular mode of 
levying recruits for the army, aqd of regulating the deration of 
their servioe. , • 

The sultan bound himself by oath \o orjry out these measures, 
even before thqy were legally docraetf; and the tanzimat* hits 
been invariably and steadily brought into execution in all parts 
of the empire, with the most praiseworthy perseverdhoe and 
resolution, in defiance of violdhoe and every obstacle. It has 
not only improved the pcmtiool and civil administration qf the 
state, hut it has freed the palace and household of many of the 
fetmbersome appendages of the lower empire, whioh canpot he 
regratt$r*o;r fir. Layard, Adolphus Blade, or the most conser¬ 
vative Menas of Turkey under.the old regime. <u • 

The tanzimat is divided into # four distiqot parts: 

^ 1. The government, or councils, of the Ottoman empire,*— 
Medjalici aevleti alue. * 

2. The administration, or«£he administrative and financial 
divisions of the empire,—Zatby^ ve maliie ifieemour leri. 

L 3. The judicial employments, or dignities,—-Ybiiies. 

-4. The appointments of the sword,—SeifiA 

. * “ • 

* Tanzimati Khairie, the happy organization. 
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Our Bpaoe only pepaits ns to give a summary of the results 
that have flowed from the tanzimat in twelve years. • 

Reform has successively embraced every part of the State— 
government, administration, army, finances, public instruc¬ 
tion, &c. The government has continually approximated more, 
and more in its form to the system of constitutional states. 

Provincial government has been divided into 4hree indepen¬ 
dent branches:—1, the administrative*} 2, thejudjoial;* 3, the 
financial. • 

Municipal councils* always existed,•dad have been impfbved 
and re-organized, so as to protect tRe rural population, of what¬ 
ever creed. • • 

A penal code has been promulgated; equality before the 
law everywhere admitted; confiscation abolishec^; and though 
capital punishment remains in force, only one or t\^o executions 
take place in the year. • . 

Mixed courts of commerce and correctional justice have been*, 
established in all cities of the empire, and a commercial code 
has been promulgated, on the model of that of France. 

Besides the old-fashioned instruction still in the hands of the 
ulemdhs, a university has been founded on the plan* of the 
French one, and special agricultural jjnd veterinary schools 
have been added.* 9 • # 

A periodical press is inTull* operation, and tfiero are thirteen 
newspapers or reviews at Constantinople. 

The financial receipts have more tUdh doubled in^ twelve 
years, though still insufficient to meet expenses. Receipts aro 
now 730,000,000 piastres (e<|ual to* 167,000,000 francs). It is 
expected that after the projected reforms they will amount to 
l,100,0fl0,00Opiastres. # Most <5f these r(norms aro in agitation, 
and some accomplished,— e.g., the abolition «f the haratoh, or 
Capitation tax, on llayaiL Tfie term Raya is abolished. All 
. subjects are tebat (equal) before the law. The depreciation of 
the coin has disappeared. Agriculture and commerce are daily 
developing; *posts, steamboats,«and, good roads^are spreading. 
The, sanitary regulations ara excqlleift. Non are their ndorms 
mere importations from Europe; every one being relatedRo the 
■ national mind, borrowed at bottom from Islam, and j ustifie^Jjy 
the KertCn and by tradition. Unlike Christian gowxjaentjjall 
reforifts emanate from the administration in Turkey. The 
objqot of the reforms is partly attained. The tanzimat Has 
been extended throughout, ana unity prevails in the empire, 
in legislation, administration, territory, tolerance, and tllfe 
..press. a 

Ubioini winas up by saying there aip in Turkey ll,000,000 # 

brave, intelligent, ana especiifly hqpest Mussulmans, who are* 

• • - 

* By the last reforms of March, 1854, the testimony of Christians "has 
equal weight with that of Mussulman^, in their courts of l£w. 
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wonderfully inclined to progress, throi&h their oreed, their 
manners, hnd their respect for the law. But they are only one- 
tterd of the population, and around {hem swam a variety of 
§ discordant races, hitherto repelling all assimilation with them, 
' or with each other. 

We often heyr that doctors disagree; ‘and the numerous and 
conflicting opinions of Europeans on the proper method of treat¬ 
ing the Tundslf constitution ft* a distressing commentary on 
this truth. Whilst TJbirini and Mr. Urqn^iart loudly praise the 
wisdom and policy of tne« Porte in reducing the conflicting 
elements of the empire to unity, Mr. White pronounces the 
work impossible, asserting that these heterogeneous ingredients 
cannot he made subject to the same Organic laws, and that each 
race should ho governed according tfl its own usages and in¬ 
dividual 1 creed. “The Ottoman tepure cannot he maintained 
■ rf but by decided and peremptory superiority. Amalgamation is 
improbable, if not impracticable. No false cry of philapthropy 
’ana sympathy for oppressed Christianity should throw us oft’ 
our guard in tMb Levant." Thus, after Turkey has been straining 
every nerve to adopt European civilization, and has suffered 
herself to he led by Christian ’nations for thirty years, she is 
rewarded by bring toM that it is all p mistake, and that she 
ought to divide, oppress? and govern* as before: a sysfbm that 
had alienated the sympathies, and called forth the wrath, of 
those same consistent Europeans and advisers. 

In this labyrinth olVoonflicting opinions, it appears to us that, 
as in all experiment, the Wisest* plan is to suspend' our judg¬ 
ment till they have bcen.fairly tested. 

“Take them*for all in alk" says Migs Pardoe, “tlyrepro¬ 
bably exists no people upon earth more worthy of national pro¬ 
sperity than the greater mass of the Turirish people; nor better 
qualified, alike by nature and by social feeling, to earn it for 
themselves." 

The Osmanli is unostontatiiplsly religious. He makes the 
great principles of his belief the rule of his conduct, and refers 
everwhing to a higher power *thai£ that of man. To decry the 
creed of the Turk is an error unworthy of the nineteenth cen- 
ttfry, aacLof the ‘liberality of Englishmen. The practice of a 
rcligi on-wmeh enforces the necossitvtof prayer and charity— 
which is tolerant of all opposing lioaes of worship*-and winch 
enjoins universal brothernoqd-»can scarcely he contemptible. 

• From the first great principle emanates the philosophy, both 
of feeling and action, that distinguishes the Osmanli from the 
natives of all other countries; •this quality renders him inacces- 
•sible to the myriad dkciteincajs of selfishness and political 
bigotry in European society, though it‘ may also contribute to 
his inertness. , . . ■ 

% The absence of all glaring vice, even amongst the lower 
orders, save those they nave inherited from their more ojvifjzed 
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allies, speaks volume for the Turkish people. A Turk never 
gambles, never fights, never blasphemes; is guiltless “of murder, 
innocent of theft, and has yet to learn that poverty is a crime, 
and that a rich man should shut his door on the poor. 

Miss Pardoe considers want of sincerity their greatest defect* 
They sacrifice truth to* set pArases, and make, bpt do not keep, 
magnificent promises. The same charge is advanced against 
the Russians; but it is the lightest of fill thd accusations that 
have been brought ^gainst them. # Tho'court and people in 
Turkey are as distinct as two nation^; vet they have one virtue 
in common,—unlimityd hospitality. The table of flic greatest 
man in Constantinople is open to the poorest. Tney are singu¬ 
larly unobtrusive in then* social relations; they do not seek to 
exhibit their moral attributes r and they practise daily those 
domestic virtues which grow out of .tolerance and kindness, 
without troubling them selves to consider when they may 
come subjects of comment. ^ 

They have been a good deal spoiled in the capital by Motion 
with Europeans; but the Tuhk of the province# is*a being of a 
different order,—a creature of calm temperament and. philo¬ 
sophic content? who labours in iiis vocation with a j>Jain brow 
and a quiet heart; who ^honours his mother, protects his wife, 
and idolizes liis children; «is just in his dealings, sober in his 
habits, and unpretendingly pious; and? whose Hbard and hearth 
are alike free to those who desire to share them. _ * 

Such (if J may rely on the judgmcnt»of impartial *nd un¬ 
biassed individuals) are the gjrfcat raAss of the Turkish people. 


. * (iHAPJEll III, 

TBE Gltf£EK CHURCH. ITS DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE. MORAL 
CHARACTER? AND MANNERS f»E THE GREEKS BEFORE AND 
SI^CE THE REFORMS OF MAHMOUD* * 

In treating of the religion of the Christian population of Tan- 
key, wo shall give the p^pfercnce to the Greeks,* jye shall 
treaf the subject under the hqads of 1st, Dogmas, and 2nd, 
Discipline. # 

The doctrines of the Oriental church were first distinctly 
defined and published by Pet?r Mogislaus, a bishop of Kief, in 
a provincial council held in that city. ^Chese were adopted by 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, • in the year 1643, as • 

* It must not be supposed that all who profess the Greek religion in* 
Turkey are Greeks. They arc almost all Slavoniaqp, anil the Greeks them¬ 
selves, scarcely two millions, are such a mongrel, worthless face, that thef"* 
hare Retained no traces of the noble qualities of the ancient Hellenic raefc. 
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the doctrines of the Greek church, translated into Greek, and 
distributed among the different dioceses. The Scriptures, as 
explained by the first seven general councils, were made the foun¬ 
dation of faith, which led the Reformers to hope that a junction 
Imight be formed between the Protestants and Greeks. The 
attempt was, however, fruitless. • 

Attempts haVb been made to reform the Greek church, with 
more sucoess 4hon with the Latin. Two leading dogmas dis¬ 
tinguish the Greek church:—1st. It maintains that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from tnb. father alone, trad that the Latins 
interpolated the words Filio qup, in the symbol of Constanti¬ 
nople. The •theological reader will recollect the origin and 
development of this controversy in #the seventh century, the 
violent results to which it led, And its deplorable effects on the 
Greek eburoh. 

2ndly. The use of leavqped braati. in the sacrament is the 
Hhma#s in the reformed churches. 

Michael Cerularius in the eleventh century drew up •several 
charges against the Latin church,«one of winch was, that they 
used a,wafer, or unloafened bread, in the Eucharist. Legates, 
sent by pope Leo IX. to settle the dispute, publicly excommu¬ 
nicated the Greek pd^iarch in Saint* Sophia. Tho patriarch 
excommunicated the legate, and from time the schism con¬ 
tinued incurabl*; and the Greeks would rather be subdued by 
th% infidel Turks, than*defended by Christian Azymites, or 
Catholics. * 

The elements also of thA sacrament are given in-both, kinds 
to the laity, which they affirm was the practice of the primitive 
church, ana which thgy hre boqndto observe. Justin Martyr 
says, that, on the authority oi the fatheA. in giving thS Eucha¬ 
rist, the deacon I distribute the bread ana wine to each of the 
persons present, that all may pagtaj^S 9f the Eucharist.* * 

They nave no such ceremony as tho elevation of the Host, 
and pay the elements no religious homage. They think,'in 
common with all the Oriental Christians, that the intermediate 
state of the soul is not one of purgation by fire, or other iqeans, 
but a quiescent state of undisturbed repose; and their prayers 
asri qfferings are not for the remission of their punishment 
there, Ij&.t'w their sins in this life. JThey do not allow works 
of supererogation, or grant indulgences and dispensations. 

In the year 717, the Emperor Leo Isaqrus, in a conclave of 
^bishops and senators, resolved to remote all images from the 
churches, though pictures were Alowed to remain. This was 
opposed by Gregory II., but%it has remained # in force, though 
Theodora, the mother of kticliael, tried »to restore image- 
worship. _ • * * • • 

• Thus far, rigid orthodox Protestant divines would find little 

• • • 

* Atcucopot StSoanr tKaartf tup irapoprup jmerata/SeiP f.iro row Evxapur0«PTOf 
aprou Kat otpov.—Just. Mart. Ap., v<Ji. ji. p, 83. 
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to blame and much 60 commend in the Greek clraroh, bpt when 
we pass to its discipline, we find the apparent advantage of its 
dogmas neutralized by the superstition of priests and people. 

The Greeks do not hdld the baptism of any other Christian 
priest to be lawful. The secular olergy take wives, though the 
regulars do ndt; and &s the high dignitaries <of tho church are 
received from the latter only, the secular clergy* are reduced to 
a state of contemptible subordination. • • • * 

Exorcism is generally practised by tjie priest against every¬ 
thing that is evil; nor can we be, surprised at their belief in 
the evil eye, spells, and possession, when the sfpiritual*and ecstatic 
phases of human nature provide so much material to coun¬ 
tenance these superstitions. 

The service in the Greek church is sometimes excessively 
tedious, particularly on the eve of festivals.. It laets (sometimes 
from nine p.m to five a.m.*,*without 4 intermission/ A consider— 
able part of the service consists in chanting, unaecomuanifill 
by any instrument,,and this is the universal practice iof the 
Greek church in Russia. The modern Greeks teem to have no 
conception of counterpoint; two, or thihe chant tho recitative 
in unison, though not iij tune, and in a tenor voice, and several 
accompanying in a uniform bass tone* *in which there is no 
variation, exactly raseftibling the drone of a Scotch bagpipe. 
In fact, nothing can Jbe mofe monotonous, and, at the same 
time, more dissonant, than modem'G^k music, both sagred 
and profane. The ceremony called Svcp ya is a solemn* service 
of the Greek church, in which prayhrs and oblations are offered 
for the dead. It consists of ft dish of boiled barley and sugar, 
mixed yith raisins, having th&iprm of a cross drawn through 
them. All it done in, solitude and obscurity. Nobody is pre- 
gent but the priest making the offering. The fiish, after a time, 
is handed out, and distrlbutedvto somo people outside the church. 
Inhere is a great r'esemblanco between this and a similar pagan 
1 custonf. . • 

* The Greeks bury their deid, exposed, and. in their best 
clothes, on the procession, but they are stripped before they are 
1 interred. The priest receives contributions from those present, 

: and his prayers are long or short according, to the dopatiun. 

■ The same thing occurs sometimes nearer home. • • 

Thef Utility of the Greek church comprises three lormulre: 

’ 1 st. - Of St. Chrysostom, used on ordinary occasions; 2 nd. Jhat 
of St. Gregory, used.every Wednesday and Friday in Lenfo 
and that or St. Basil, on the first day of the year and Gooa 
Friday. • * 

During the hofy week the^^eem to «equol the Catholics im 
their pprtialitj for precessions, with effigies of Judas, and 
figures of .Christ on $ bier, one female representing the Virgin, &o*. 

We have nex£ to consider the hierarchy of the Greek churcjj„. 
an^we find that tho power of* the patriarchs is still almost 
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despotic, though it has been modified, and 1 the church organiza¬ 
tion improVed by the exertions of some enlightened men. 

S'here are four patriarchs in the Greek church, at Constanti¬ 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The patriarch of 
‘Constantinople purchases his advancement from the Porte. 
But since the ^improvement abovh spoken of, a synod, formed 
of all the metropolitans and archbishops dwelling in the. capital, 
was organized, ftoinpoScd of ei^ht resident ecclesiastics, and 
the archbishops of Chapjpdon and Darias who were generally 
near the capital. This synod, with representatives from the 
nobility, citizens, <Scc., Avas invtsted witl^ the right of electing 
the patriarch* - . Fiscal matters were regulated by committee, 
but the accounts laid before to koivoi^, the common assembly. 

•The patriarch, in right of hiffoftkje,*is judge of all civil and 
crirainal*bas6s, as bishops in their jespeetive dioceses. He is 
" assisted bv a particular synod, composed of ecclesiastics and 
XaynMn. This court is opened twice a week. The code,of laAvs 
adopted is that of Justinian, and the judge can imprison or 
banish the convicted without being responsible. An extraor¬ 
dinary privilege is granted to this tribunal—when a Christian is 
under capital condemnation by the Porte, the* guards of the 
patriarch may seize him, and save his # life* b.y sending him to 
the galleys. Such was the reputation oft this court of justice 
before the Greek insurrection, that Turks and Jews preferred 
appealing to it in profumicb to their own. 

B&sidbs these, themis a synod, composed of the patriarch and 
metropolitans only, iriiich possesses a kind of absolute authority, 
as Avcll in ecclesiastical .as in tefhporal matters. Tp this, all 
firmans of the Turkish* governm-mt are directed.. b A 11 affairs of 
the Greeks, in tl;e last resort, are referral to this synod, and it 
frequently sends memorials to obtain % fi¥inans of the Porte to 
carry its decrees into execution. • Thtese firmans are founded on 
the recognised privileges of Christians, whether froin^asse&t, 
usages, reason, or justice, anc^lbhe Porte never irefuses. The 
patriarch is entitled arahbishop of Constantinople or New 
ltomc, and oceumenic patriarch, dnd addressed as Most Holy 
and Despot. 

'"W-.vH^reek emperor used often to displace the patriarchs, 
fearing tiieil 1 gaining too much influence. The Turks adopted 
the practice in order to obtain presents at the new appointment; 
hut this Avas done by indirect means, and* apparently with the 
sanction of the synod. The new patriarch is generally an old 
and feeble man. 

The patriarchal income is derived from various sources : fees 
-for confirming testaments, or •lominqtions to.cuj’e of souls; 
inheritance of property ldft by monks in his diocese ;*fees for 
administration of justice, savouring of bribery ; presents from 
"•^wly-appointed metropolitans, &o.; douceurs; acts of con¬ 
firmation; first-fruits of evefy bishopric in*"the diocese ;«and 
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gifts. His ro venue*altogether is very considerable—spent on 
himself and others, or laid by. • 

The income of the churcn is separate. It is derived fpm 
taxes on bishops—100,oflo piastres annually—and foes on their 
oonseoration. The bishops contract loans to this end, and pay 
off the debt by installments ;*and the synod, out of the revenue, 
pays the Porte a certain sum as a compensation* for tho tribute 
owed by each prelate to the stfttan. ’ , * • • 

The bishops are secured in their privileges and functions by 
a diploma from the Porte. They a.se 'declared free in all relating 
to the exercise of the # Greek reMgion, and In civil Justice. No 
local authority can interfere with their rights. ‘They pay.no 
tax or duties on their incomes or rents. Many curates in 
England would bo rejoiced to have such an exemption. Ttey 
are allowed a prison to confine delinquents. Theyare permitted 
to dress with a magnificence, and have a cortege equal to the- 
grandqur of the Turkish empire; and they can be called 
no tribunal but the Divan. , 

Under the Lower Empire? tho number of prelates was unli¬ 
mited and uncertain ; they are now restricted to one hundred 
and fifty, of Whom sixty aro suffragan bishops. 

The Greek ecclesiastics were deprived* of their inedme by the 
Turks,”and it was sonfqrred on,mosques, <fcc.; and l>y this 
means, two-thirds of their rtfvenues ,*nder the Lower Empire 
are now directed into this channel, and bishops of the Gycok 
church have no permanent property; bi^fc the Ottomansgovern- 
ment thought it necessary for tliemto support a, certain dignity, 
and every family is obliged to pay an annual capitation tax of 
one-thyd of a Turkish piaster to tnc»bishop. Every priest 
rays two ducats; there aro other fees, and contributions, and 
.handsome donations.* 23 k? bishops, general!/ have enough to 
! ive respectably. This is*far from the ease in Russia, which is 
not so # liberal to Christian ecclesiastics as Turkey. 

Every bishop in his-diocese‘presides over a synod of laymen 
and clerks, forming a tribunal for cjvil and criminal matters. 
In *eities non-opiscopal are‘ tribunals, witlf vicars-goneral as 
presidents. Archbishops are styled despots; bishops, well- 
beloved, of God. They are elected by the synod of CpwAan- 
tinoplo; the interference of tho Turks used alw^sjro her ap¬ 
peased by ft sum of money. • 

Under the patriasch of Alexandria there are only three titular 
bisuops. This prelate retruns many titles, hut little powep. 
Most of the Christians in Egypt are Roman Catholics or Copts. 
The patriarch of Antioch has n® suffragan bishops, yet he as¬ 
sumes the titlp of pope and patriarch *of the East. His chief 
incoma is derived from Roman Catholics, who are compelled, 
like those of Egypt, to pay a certain tribute ordered by^the 
Porte. This state of things ip not \V0i%e than*the Angli^L. 
chiircb in Irelaril. * • 
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The patriarch of Jerusalem is nominated* and elected by his 
predecessor. He is addressed, among: other titles, as pope and 
hist op of Palestine. He has no revenue, but the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre supports him; fifteen titular bishops are at¬ 
tached to its monastery. His synod participates in the high 
respect paid to the sacred places. 9 It is well to add, that the 

S uarrels of the Greeks at the holy places have extended beyond 
he holy fire lighted at Easter, find have nearly caused a con¬ 
flagration in Europe/ . t , 

The present dress^ of the Greek clergy is a black crape veil, 
thrown over a plain black cap; but th? patriarchs, on state 
occasions, wehr splendid pelisses. The caloyers, or monks, 
dress in white. 


The revenues of some of the 'mona&eries wero given by the 
Turks to vhe dervishes (or tekes), bi# many remain very rioh. 

1 *ghe convcntsof the 'Greek? are few in number, and under the 
patriarchs and bishops. The most remarkable are those on 
Mount Athos—twenty-three in number. The rules of these con¬ 
vents are very'rigorous. Large pieces of the true eross are 
found there, m one of which is the nail whioh fastened the 
hand or foot of Christ. The discipline is so rigid, that the 
females of all animals *arc excluded. The’ ecclesiastics never 
eat meat, though they procure it for strangers. 

Several other convents, r in singular positions, are found in the 
Vak of Pencus, in Thessaly, ana were visited by Dr. Holland 
and Cur*on—Meteora,<in Roumelia, is the most noted of these.* 
The monastery qf Mqunt Sinai hafs long been respected by the 
Turks, on account of tho blamclesS lives of the monks. That 
of the Holy Sepulchre, ct Jerusalem, is said to contain immense 
treasures. It is qot probable that Russian honesty would have 
left it so long untouched.. The amonpt ‘is never known; not 
even to the patriarch. The grand treasurer, the sole depositary 
of the secret, is a simple canon.' He selects a‘successor ^mong 
the most taciturn and faithful, Of tho brethren, to whom, at 
dying, he confides the-secret. 

With regard to the moral character of the Greek clergyywe 
shall go to the best authorities for our judgment. Lord Byron 
(Nck/Ltipnto 2, of “ Childe Harold”) says: “ Indoed, a more aban¬ 
doned race of miscreants cannot exist thm the lower orders of tho 
Greek clergy.*’ History acoounts<£or this. The deepest thinkers 
and the closest observers agree <:n proclaiming that the Greek 
church was the offspring and the purser# of Greek sophistry; 
and that, in modern times, it has pre-eminently succeeded m 
suffocating the spirituality of Christianity under the weight of 
mechanical and materialistic worship.* The contagious in- 
tijience of & voluptuous and'effemmato court infected the most 
venerable ornaments of the patriarchal chainat Constantinople. > 

* Herder’s Ideen, tol. ii. pp. 287, 2W. 
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The magnificent position of this metropolis, rendering it a vast 
emporium of Western and Eastern trade, and a centra of luxury, 
together with the levity of the Greek character, contributed to 
foster the corruption of the people, prelates, priests, and govern¬ 
ment of the Lower Empire. The grandeur of heroic and clas-* 
sical thought and art departed before the inroads of the monks 
and of the circus; and with the glorious sky of Greece above 
their heads, and the masterpi&tes of Greek ‘aft and literature 
before their eyes and^m their hands, they*groped about in the 
dusk of barbarism, and sat enchained'm the darkness of super¬ 
stition. # • * * ‘ 

Justly has it been remarked, that'the new £latoftic philosophy 
was the parent of barren and absurd controversies, and that out 
of Greek sophistry emanated the chief scourges ef the churqji. 
No language but the Greek would at that time have admitted 
the endless metaphysieal quibbles pf the fathers,which have 
never ^een emulated, save by Brahminical sages and the twtfGia 
of German professors. Not one discovery, principle, or new 
truth has shed its lustre dh the barren controversies of the 
Greek church, or conferred honour on tBoir authors; noy would 
the whole of the polemics of that age, directed against the 

4 rhms, Photinians, Macedonians, NesWians, Efttychians, 
onopHysitcs, Tritheists^Monothylites, &c., be a loss to Chris¬ 
tendom if stricken out of cccltsiasticai history In fact, it has 
been necessary to lose sight of them, ^d snake them off-in 
order to recover the purity of the waterg of lifo. Unhappily, 
these*idle tor sinful disputes fill thfe contents of some ages of 
ecclesiastical history, ana infdfcted the piorc manly and practical 
sphere of Western Eujope. Th°y have led to streams of blood, 
and to the ifinfrisonm^nt, banishment, disgrace, and death of 
multitudes of honest apd honourable men ht the hands of 
miscreants. Hence thepersecutions against the Brians, Catha- 
xipns, Albigenses,' Waldcnses, whom orthodoxy has visited with 
fire onfi sword for a departureunintelligible dogmas or an 
unchristian ‘discipline. Hence, in ^hort, for. centuries the 
Christian church became a *true* church militant against its 
own children. Perhaps there is not a more dreary field in lite¬ 
rature th#n the history of Christian polemics ana, persecjjjj^is, 
whichJiad robbed humanity of its understanding, tfeq ^dnptures 
of their tru£ meaning, civil government of its principles, to such 
an extent, that we are indebted in a great measure for Jheir 
restoration to Saracens and Mussulmans. 

The excess of the monastic spirit, with all its abuses, is to be 
traced chiefly to the Greek church and to Egypt; and though 
we can fuUy a symphthize in th^politary and retired tastes of the* 
primitive ChriBnans, the* abuses of a kzv and arrogant monastic 
system nave left fat^l and unmistakeable traces m the histqpy * 
of th« Lower Empire, b • • • . 

4t length, a sAii-Jewish monastic religion was made vie 
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basis of a Byzantine Christian empire, and-ended in confound¬ 
ing the true relation between crimes ana punishments, duty 
an^ interest, and eventually the very orders of the state.. The 
priestly order did not form a special branch of the-body corpo¬ 
rate, as in Home, but became an order of monks and beggars, 
the slaves of the emperors, and thof-jailors of the nation’s reason 
and conscience.* They became a burthen to the other classes. 
Constantine, with some good, did-much evil to Christendom and 
the cmx>ire. The imperial will became law in the state, and by 
introducing tlio example of, servile subordination of Christian 
prelates to secular "emperors, be paved the way for the most 
grinding despotism. Hence resulted the Grimes and cruelties of 
the disgraceful Byzantine history; hence the incense lavished 
op the most priminal Christian emperors by a slavish priest¬ 
hood; bunco .resulted the unhallowed alliance, and confounding 
ufi spiritual and temporal things, «haretics and orthodox, bar- 
teucrwjnLs and ltomans, generals and eunuchs, women and priests, 

J iatriarohs and emperors, in a grievous disorder. The Empire 
lad lost its* principle; the totterkig ship its rudder. What 
would the old ltomans —Sextus, Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Titus, 
and the Antonini—have said of ibis new Rome ? c 
The cloquencp that llourished under tills imperial Christian 
Romo had no resemblance to the oratidns.of the Bema and the 
Forum. Though the tre £ asuifcs of* Greek/irt were in their hands 
and tongue, they awoke rib responsive echoes in these monkish 
breasts^. Byzantium‘'did not produce one work to rank near the 
Memorabilia, or the Histories oft Athens and Bane. It is true 
that her orators' wer£ holy patriarchs, bishops, and priests; ( but 
of .what did they spoiler They were to explain the refined 
doctrines of an enlightened reformer tb a crowd of '’’unruly, 
corrupt, and sefisual men. But elegant essays and critical 
homihos were out of place here; c'vndf’it would have been more 
appropriate to have directed cutting philippics at the scandals 
of the court, the cabals of the bishops, heretics, and monks, br 
at the coarse sensuality of theatres and games, and the effemi¬ 
nate luxuries of the palace. Uut the lips of the court orators 
were sealed. A Chrysostom was emasculated by the influence 
of, ^corrupt court, and when lie dared to oppose the tide of 
iniquity', w«m swept away as a victim of a priestly cabal. And 
the mosf‘distressing result was, c that the ministers of theKjospel 
wer^ generally paralyzed or silenced in tfyeir holy vocation by 
imperial thunder, and not untrequently melted into ltypo- 
firitical tools of the crown. •_ This°is a running commentary on 
the present "state of the Russian church. u 

r On aasurvey of this disgraceful empire ancfcdegruded church, 
we hail with pleasure tiw arrival of the TuAs; and do not 
Regret to see those hoary sinners expire in a healthier and 
manlier atmqsphere. * The Greek empire bhd long before been 
a prey to sundry and savago irivaders. Alaric bad plundered 
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Greece in the fifth spntury. • He had been followed by Bul¬ 
garians and Slavonians; and the most faithful servants of 
Byzantium received no reword but having their eyes put out, 
their ears and nose cut off, or being buried alive. For cruelty 
and sensuality, mutinies and perfidy, reigned supreme on this* 
throne, all under the cloak ofjjkristian orthodoxy. Its history, 
full of lingering death, is a fearful example of all governments 
headed by eunuchs, pimps, anld women, notwithstanding the 
pride of the purple and of wealth, and notwithstanding the 
barbaric splendour of bastard art anjfl science. • 

And now it lies in ruins; tl^ wittiest people oi> earth, the 
Greeks, are become thdmost contemptible, deceptive, ignorant, 
superstitious, wretched slaves of spies and of monks; scarcely 
can they be ever capable of again exhibiting a spaj'k of Greckyi 
spirit. Thus finished the first and most splendid BtaW-Chris¬ 
tianity; and a great pliiloSb$>her anjl poet has well and wisq| y_ 
said,—“ May it never appear again. Yet the one aiu^wf 
Russia fh to restore the Greek empire, of which it represents 
itself as the legitimate* descendant. It is questionable if such a 
restoration would benefit the world. • 

Of the forms raid spirit pi' the present Greek church, Dr, Hol¬ 
land gives us the following description # • 

“In the Greek worship yet more, than m the Catholic, there 
is an accumulation of trailing detail^ aigl exterior observances, 
on the general influence of which it wftuld be needless now Jo 
sppak, but which often offend the judgnfbfit hy their frivolity, 
or by their connexion with the superiltitiofis of antecedent ages. 
The Greek church, deriving its character Yrom* an age when 
religion was alike subservient to the ibqprance of bigotry and 
to the selfish iflirposes oj a corrupt and declining monarchy, has 
retained its pompous minuteness'of ritual." • 

*As to the general treatuseptof women, the resemblance be* 
tween the Orientals and the Greeks and. (it may, perhaps, be 
added) the Romans, is too striking to escape observation. The 
ladies of Athehs were as rigoroffsly confined, and were as re¬ 
served in their manncrSj as these of a Turkish harem. “ Usages 
are independent of latitude and longitude." A plurality of 
wives is allowed among the Kamschatdales, and there is ndjess 
sensuality in their frozen ^uts than in the harem skofcthe 'x lurks. 
In Thibfct, a*d some cold counties of Asia, a wife is permitted 
to have several husbands. Neither Carpin, liubruquis, nor 
othereearly travellers lynongst the Oriental Tartars, advert to 
any seclusion of their females, Although they notice the plurality* 
ana the. buying ^>f tlieir wives. *AV e learn, however, that the 
delicacy of never Speaking of tjjicir females is ascribed in a ( 
much higher deglec to the Turffish nations than to the other 
Oriental? . , m 

Miss Pardoe s^ys lhat a comparison between the domestic 
happiness of Turkish and Christian females is to the advantage 
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of the former. Mr. Hobhouse informs us^that whether we are 
to call their seclusion barbarous or not, the pity bestowed upon 
the’ Turkish women may well bo sp^cd. Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague, who had the best means of forming a judgment, has 
given an enviable picture of their domestic life; this opinion of 
an eye-witness, and a lady, before* the reforms, is confirmed by 
Miss Pardoc aft^r them. • 

Mr. Hobhduse observes, further—“ The Greeks have, in many 
instances, shown a despite frenzy in distress, and a sanguinary 
ferocity in t prosperjty, but are certainly noi«it all notorious for 
that cool, determined courage, Which is necessary for the accom¬ 
plishment of any great action. Thev are light, inconstant, and 
treacherous; exceedingly subtle in {heir dealings, and remark¬ 
able for a tottil ignorance of this pfoptioty of adhering to truth. 
It seeing anbdd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon the 
'jVi^cksby Mr. Eton, the apologist 61 Catherine II. of Jtubsia, that 
mf cannot tell the same story twice, without varying.the em¬ 
bellishments of circumstances and 4 diction. Their situation may 
account for tlufse defects,” says Mr. Ilobhouse; “ hut since these 
words- were written they are free, and yet the same false, capri¬ 
cious, crafty race as, ever. When Mohammed tile Great overran 
the whole of Greece, he said he had found a.grcat many slaves , 
but only one man; and, according to the notions of men enter¬ 
tained by that honquorfir, it is probable he would not, were he 
nbw alive, make a more favourable report of the present race." 

The'opinion of Mrr llol^Jkoiuie relative to the disparity in the 
condition of the so»xes, and tho t slavery of woman in Greece, is 
corroborated by Dr. Holland, who observes: “Even in the 
ancient times of the Country the disparity appears tojiavo ex¬ 
isted adding,, “ that the usage of the Greek ladies at Joan- 
nina, with respect to public appetn*fin 6 e, approaches in some 
degree to that of the Turks." * ■ * 

Velara, an eminent Greek of^ Joannina, said to DT. r HoHand 
of the modem Greeks: “They* are a ‘people with whom self- 
interest has the .first place, religion the second." 

Mr. Hobhouse describes the tolerance of the Eastern church 
in the following terms: “ Franks are thought by them to 
jfb&t&i 4 ' a ^yeternatural, but by no means an enviable, degree of 
knowledge, communicated to them .by the Evil principle, their . 
master and guide. The abhorrence of the Franks which the 
division of the churches and the conduct of the Latins Created 
■ in the bosom of tj^p Greeks, is sfe’ll in pome measure preserved 
by the spirit of bigotry; and the mass of the people do not fancy 
that there are in the world 1 any true Chrijjtitms except them¬ 
selves and the llusshtns." "e. 0 , • 

The clergy enjoy a mo’St unbounded.influence over their flock, 
find it is painful to, sec the sacrifices which tho meagre, half- 
starved peasants make to tlie priests. We taw, further back, 
that the Mussulmans have no priests or impositions. f 
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Such are the worthies whom Nicholas of Russia assumes the 
right of protecting, though the Greek church and the liusso- 
Greek chureh are two essentially distinct confessions; the latter 
having become a heretical body; by; divers scandalous occur¬ 
rences recorded in Russian ecclesiastical*history, as will appear 
in the sequel. * 

We si mil here introduce the»Viows 6f fin intelligent thinker 
and traveller, in 1810, on the restoration *)f a Greek, and the 
dismemberment of th«f Ottoman, empire* • 

It cannot, perhaps, be justly-determined* that the Ot$onfan 
empire in the Levant is now to De called an usurpation; ajirl 
that the Greeks, when in Revolt, are therefore to be regarded, 
not as. rebels, but as patriots lighting for the recqvery of thqir 
birthright. If the grand seignor cannot establish a tflaim to 
the throve of Constantinople, 1 know not of any sovereign*% 
Europe whoso title will hear an examination. The singub 1 ;**^ 
of two nations living on the same spot, and of the conquered 
having been kept so entirely ^distinct from the conquerors, pre¬ 
serves the original injustice of the sulrjeot fresh before our eyes. 
"Wore it not for^tliis circumstance, neither the importance nor 
the character ot the Greeks is such as to apfaken^the political or 
moral sympathies of the nations of Christendom. Tlic country 
called Turkey in Europe h?is received ^uch a perpetual succes¬ 
sion of invaders and settlers, that it Would be impossible to dx 
upon those in whom the right of posseftsflon might bo justly 
vested. A gr<*Lt proportion o£ thoftj wlfo are comprehended 
under the term ltomaioi (Po//#tot), or Chrfetiai& of the Greek 
church, and amongst whom would he fcftnj^d the chief supporters 
of an insurrection, are Certainly of a mixed origin, sprung from 
Scythian colonists. Sybil are the Albanians, the Maniotes, the 
Macedonian, Bulgarian, orfkj W^llaehian Greeks. And yet tho 
whole nation—including, 1 presume, those Christians—has been 
computed only at two millions and a half, of all ages and sexes; 
and, consequently, there is no part of continental Greece to which 
a body of Turks might not be instantly brought, sufficient to 
quell Smy revolt; tho Mohammedans of Albania are alone equal 
to the task, and on a rising of the Giaours, would leave , t 11 
private dissension to accomplish such a work. Greeks, 

• taken collectively, cannot In fact be so properly calledhn indi¬ 
vidual people, as a religious sect* dissenting from tho established 
church of the Ottoman empire, fro goes on to say, that without 
the support of a great poVer, tHte Greeks could pever successfully 
rebel. He spoke less than the trath, for hut for tho folly of 
France and England at Navarinoj Greece, supported by Russia, 
•could not have rtfiounccdher alUgianctf, which has been greatly 
to her injury and that of Europe. The foregoing remarks ar^ 
all borne oilt by other eminent travellers, *who mvvo found a 
mixed population*of Slavonians, WallacMans, Albanians, ana 
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Bulgarian^ in all parts of Greece; include tig Attica, tlie Morea, 
and .Negropont. 

A recent traveller, who never loses ,an opportunity of exag¬ 
gerating the defects of the Turks, and palliating the vices of 
the Christians, is forced to admit the low moral character of his 
favourites, the* Greeks. 

“ We regret that we cannot extol the character of the present 
inhabitants of the ^classic soil of Attica. Thucydides says, 
that a .great part of‘Grgece, even in his d?y, was far from being 
civilized. If such, was tlie condition of Greece in her best days, 
before her children had deteriorated by an admixture of so 
m r any inferior races, we fear that there, are certain vicious 
tendencies in the character of the Gfeeks difficult to eradicate.” 
r Deeds^of brigandage appear' to -be" perpetrated there with an 
^audacity uriparallelcd, and so systematic, that a stranger might 
occlude they were carried on ‘With the connivance of the 
authorities. 

Among the long catalogue of abuses (in the Greek" church) 
there is none productiyc of more fatal results to the well-being 
of society, than the confessional. Equally open to censure, is 
the avowed traffic*carried on by the clergy 1 in the sale of 
absolution. Every crime has its priqp, from murder down to 
petty larceny, rising in proportion to the rank and wealth of 
the offender. Divorce is a dreadful source of corruption. 
f *Agoin, the gross igkorance of the inferior clergy, not only in 
theology, but in the common rudiments of education; the 
dissolute habits of-too many o£ the higher ecclesiastics; and 
the infamous practices carried on in the monasteries, have 
become household words throughout flrecco; J>ut ^hat does 
this signify to ,a class who hold the power of confessing and 
absolving each other: and who, actthey will, appear imma¬ 
culate in the opinion of the ignorknt multitude. The fanatic 
hefred of the followers of the Oriental church against the lloman 
Catholics and the poor Jews,' exceeds all boqnds. 1 Perhaps 
the reader niay, be disposed to think that true Christianity 
is often found rather -with 1 thc*practiscr of Islam, than with 
the professor of the Cross. 

“Edinburgh lie view,” avowedly partial #to Russia, 
maintains that the modem Greeks ove a noble race, who ought 
to absorb the Ottoman empire- in Europe; but Ife allows that 
thfe Christian populations ik Europe have no intention of 
‘ Changing one oppressive form $»f government for another, or 
Turkey for Russia. Yet Turkey equals France in tolerance, 
and would be ashamed of Jewish disabilities.* 

“ It is a common error,” continues t this reviewer, “to suppose* 

■ that the analogy whieR exists between tho church* of Russia 
and the churches of the East, is a powerful bond between these 
-communities and the Russian crown. The ^emperor of Russia 
himself, in claiming the protectorate of the Greek subjects of 
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t the Porte, as a right Hue to tKe ancient solicitude o£ the Czars 
' for the whole Eastern church, attempted to give weight to 
this delusion. But nothing can be farther from the trifth. 
The strongest characteristic of the Eastern churches is their, 
national spirit, in which they resemble our own; but they differ 
from the church of England By the entire independence of their 
ecclesiastical authority as excised* by the* patriarchs and 
synods of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
to which must now •be added the ?ynoa of Athens.. These 
churches assert, and have ever asserted, frpip the days of the 
seven first cocumenic •councils, their equal and* independent 
rights; but on that ground, much mo.re than on the narr&w 
question of doctrinal difference^ they deniod the supremacy of 
Borne; and to this hour lh<?Ir ‘detestation of the papacy is Ss 
bitter as it has been in any farmer period. Does any one suppose^ 
that a clergy or a people who*resist ttk the death the supron^Ry 
of liome, will accept the supremacy of the synod of St. Peters- 
burgh ? or, that a church boasting of indepenuent^overnment by 
its patriarchs from apostolic times, and *iven through the dark 
ages of Turkisji bondage, will acknowledge the emperor of 
Russia to he its head, oi* submit to the Erastian condition of; 
the Russian establishment? Throughout the ^Eastern popu¬ 
lations, both Slavoniarf and*Grqpk, these religious elements have 
undoubtedly enormous pbwer. These, Ar more than in Western 
Europe, are likely to become tho guiding principle of greflt 
political events: But, dear as tjio clfurclfts are to tho faith of 
the peo’ple, they are not less *lear as the symbols 6f national 
independence; and from that point of view, neither Greeks nor 
Slavonians are*more ready to merge their flpostolic confession in 
the ecclesiastical ordinances of St. Petersbungh or Moscow, 
which they justly regard? as ^hurches of interior rank and 
antiquity, than they would* ‘be to place themselves under the 
control pf the Russian police, pr the dreadful conscriptioitof 
the Russian asmy. On 'the contrary, if thoso countries wore 
emancipated from the Turk, aqd in p<fssession»of*a free church 
and a free constitution, it is probable that their independence 
would be as zealously defended against Russian supremacy, as 
against the?insidious aggressions of Romo. The clmrch the 
• East hast at fjJl times, repudiated the subjection of her liberties 
to foreign authority; anti whilst^tome centralized the Western 
world* she lost her control over tlft oldest churches of Christbn- 
dom. The discipline ctf the •Latin church is a formidable 
weapon in tho hands of those powers which have sought tocrush 
the traditions of*n%tional freedom. But the Greek churches 
•have, on the contrary, successfully defigd every form of central 
authority• which has been direoted against them; and when 
every other Ispecies of* independence was Jo|t, the church still 
:preserved the existence* of the nation.’* , * • 

MrrfJrquhart, on the/* Progress of Russia," says that it is an 
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illusion to think that tho Christians of Turkey are Greeks, and 
consequently that they are united against the Mussulman mile. ' 
They amount to about 13,000,000, tfye Greeks not exceeding 
1,000,000, and the half of them not a located population, but 
‘strangers , dispersed throughout the different cities. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the TusJcs like them and ctnlide’in them (one of them is 
actually ambassador in London)) but every other raco hates and 
despises thcih. The Wallachialhs and Moldavians amount to 
4,500,000 ; the Bulgdrijyis, the descendants of tho Tartars of the 
Volga, lo 4,500,000—some frf these are Mussulmans ; the Bos¬ 
nians,* inclutUng tho Serbians 11 and Illyrians, to 3,000,000—of 
these, 1,000,000 arc Mussulmans, and about 500,000 Roman Ca¬ 
tholics ; the Albanians to ljSOO.OOO-^half of them Christians of 
the Eastern church, half of them Mussulmans. It will thus be 
seen thdt the Greeks have no standing at all in European 

M ey, save that which 4hev dtfn.vo from the Turks. One- 
of the Mussulmans arc allied in blood to the Russians, and 
three-fourths of the Christians, south of the Danube, to tho 
Turks. All these populations have accepted the Turks as 
masters; not one of them would endure for a moment the 
supremaqy of any of.the others'. If ymi had not the Turks, you 
Vould require hi inveftt them, unless you wish to see European 
Turkey a chaos of bloodshed, not for the wretched inhabitants 
alone, but for Europe; hjid when so exhausted, to bo annexed 
ter Russia, transferring 1 to her a position which, in her hands, 
must cbmmand the globu. That this statement is not much, 
ovcrdrawn'appcars from other waiters who have travelled there, 
and who are more friendly to Russia. In the pages .of Spencer, 
Cyprien Robert, the ‘^Frontier Lands,”*&c., the yeadcr will see 
the curious way in which Russian agentsJiave played off Catholic 
bigotry against Greek intolerance; aiuLsthuulated Slavonian Mp- 
hammedans to cut down Slavcftiiaft Christians, for the greater 
glory of God. € . 

n A lie,” says Mr. Urquliart* * has been placed, on the lips of 
Europe in the* wprd Russo-Greek church. The one is a form 
of revealed religion, the other is \he worship of a man. In tho 
official church of Russia, the czar is ‘ vicegerent of God upon 
ealto» r ' and as such is the object of faith and worship. The 
disease that preys on the vitals of tjfce Russian empirq is reli¬ 
gious dissent, originating in this sacrilege. The Nonconformists 
maintain the original faith, sfech as it was when the fjjussian 
* cliurch was in communion with* that of Constantinople. The 
only name they give to themselves is that of ‘old believers' 
in Russian Starovveritse; th8y are, therefor^, identified with tho 
* twelve or thirteen millions of \.hristi$n subjects pf the Porte in* 
* Europe; they are the objects of the most bitter persecutions on 
the part of the Jtussjian government, and the familiar term they 
kpply to the emperor "is ‘ Antichrist.’ The recent movement 
towards independence of the Malo-Russians, amounting to 
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about ten millions, is principally attributable to this sohism and 
persecution. Were there no Mussulmans in Europe,"and Russia 
free to extend her dominion to the Ionian Sea, we skould*find 
her, if she attempted it,* at once engaged in tlie most furious of 
religious wars, with populations, old subjects and new, amount¬ 
ing to twenty millions*. • 

“ The change in Russia Proper hasj’cquirod five centuries and 
a quarter, for it began in the >ear 1330.* Rrfthen*generations of 
Muscovites have goije to their graves in the course of its com¬ 
pletion. They were inclined to snbntit, in the hope "that, the 
concentration of all power in tl«c hands of the czarVould facili¬ 
tate the subjugatioif of others. The Christian subjects of 
Turkey, born and bred under the habits of Mussulman tolera¬ 
tion, filled with the moat fwrtravagant ambition by Muscovite 
art, will not resign in a single hour every political vight and 
every conscientious eonvfotion, ami that; too, in tlie hwr of 
triumph, and for the subjugation of themselves. The Turlfi^ if 
they Had never strqyed beyond their pasturages of IJroussa, 
would, on such a contingency, be called in by the Christians for 
the protection of their church and fafth. Such an eyent, no 
doubt, would*he surprising, but it would not be new; the 
ablest polemical writer among the CreoWof tl*> presCntagc has 
explained, in the ycay t^qrds 1 have msed, the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453. Since the yea* 1846, fho sultan has become the 
immediate protector of the Staroweritfjpjby having securecbfor 
them the apostolic succession of their, priesthood, after that 
priesthood was seized by Russia, formed into regiments, and 
sent to die of ague in Larifceran, op the Caspian: he would 
stand ip £he same relation of protector to his actual Greek sub¬ 
jects from tlfe momeiR that ho was driven into Asia by Russian 
^irms. Such being 4no # position of Russia vrith regard to the 
Christians of Turkey, hcr*ohj»et, in a joint intervention of the 
powers, is evident; she could never have moved them to pro- 

S ose ffuch an intervention, bt# (as in 1826, when the Glbeks 
eclarod they would rather perish tluyi allow of kcr interference) 
she terrifies the powers by a'tlireat to act ahfhc; and then they 
rush forward to yield to her their support, on the pretext of 
• clogging.her action ! Them she can use the saltan to es f "blish 
"her supremacy over the ^Oriental church, whilst She .uses it to 
break r dowtL the authority oh the sultan. From the moment 
thc^L common interference is«cstablished, any quarrel iu the 
strMis can-bring down her squadrons to Constantinople. Tlya 
only danger is from Russian interference; the only course for 
Europe to takers to prevent it. fllie only course which Europe 
does take is to sanction it by co-operating in it, giving t§ 
her thejr powef for effecting it! . • , 

“ To prepare for her possession, she has to raiso a religious per-* 
seoution betweeji Mussulmans aiid Ckristftins,'bringing in Epg- 
laipl and France to attack Turkey; she must engage Austria* in 
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a war of extermination with the "Slavonic population of that 
empire and of Turkey, who profess tho Greek creed, and she will 
probably end by bringing about a quarrel between England 


the Danube. The final result of all this manceuvring will be, 
that the whole $ f Eastern. Europe, including Turkey and 
Austria, will fall into the hands bf Russia.” 

Of thq Greeks, Miss* P^rdoe informs us, $ho tolerance of tho 
sultan's government has grunted them a magistracy and on 
ecclesiastical power as distinct as though they wore 1 a free 
people, and the denizens of a free country. They arc anything 
but safe counsellors or firm friends. ‘ Dissimulation is the at- 


md&pherc in which they live, jbalftusfy is the food on which 
they prey*; aftd while they are urging on the chariot of their 
ovjgjortuncs, they are surc«to have*isotne luckless rival impaled 
upon one of the spokes of its uncertain wheel. Each \s to be 
had at a price. Gifted with subtlejy, enengy of character, and 
that keenness of perception and quickness of intellect for which 
they are remarkable, the Greeks would he dangerous, if not 
fatal, enemies to their Moslem masters, had Vhey not, like 
Achilles, one vulnerable point—they arp not true even to each 
other. They are too egotistioal to be dangerous. 

Mr. Urquharfc ^oes so ibr as to say, that tho oppression of the 
Grfreks under Turkey* has purified their character. They had 
lost the spirit of enterprizetand $ic love of cpmmeree, and also 
the taste Ibr-litcratun®, under the £ower Empire; and now they 
carry on both most actively. The Rayas owe their municipal 
privileges to the Turks* 1 Under tho Lower Empiye, tljey suf¬ 
fered dreadful political depravity and despotism. These state¬ 
ments of Mr. Urquhart are singularly substantiated by l)i\ 
Holland, who wrote fifteen years*hefbre, and who describes the 
population of Amphilocia, near Jhe vale of Tempe, almqst 
exclusively Greek, as highly industrious? commercial, and ma¬ 
nufacturing, ahd,as remarkable for their literary taste and 
attainments. These Amphilofcians* enjoyed a comparative* ex¬ 
emption from the evils of slavery, while their countrymen of 
Larbw suffered perpetual oppression. These local differences of 
condition «were frequent in Turkey. ^Vherc the population is 
wholly Greek, there was a still faither exemption frolh the direct 
evils bf personal oppression; the indolence and uniformi|p of 
tke*Turkish character affording a k>cal limitation of its efrects, 
and counteracting, in some degree, the infiucnce of power. 

Many circumstances tend to prove that a jn«re bigoted and 
Seditious spirit would Speedily ^display itself tuid. disturb the 
% state, if the tolerant and riEld.rule of the Turks vjas displaced. 

The disgraceful dissensions which exist, in the Greek and 
Givek-Catholfo communities, tend greatly to alienate their fiocks 
ffoin a system of church government which gives scope to nye- 
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gulorities, so utterly # at variance with the oommonest principles 
of decency and decorum. * 

The Greek Catholic Jnshop in Beyrout was lately violently 
assaulted at the altar by the archbishop’s party, while in the 
act of performing the sacred duties of his office, his robes torn 
from his back, and Kb himself ignominiously. driven into the 
streets; while the scene of strife and contention was only put 
an end to by the interference d£ the Turkish polices The contest 
for the vacant bishopric of the Greek chflrch lately excited the 
most violent animosities in the Debjfnon amongst that sect; 
bribery and intrigue # werc resorted to by the candidates, and, 
in the end, they were both summarily' removed *by the higher 
authorities, ana sent to Sfcimboul. 

It will be seen by a 'rizifial* letter, that the Porte is deter¬ 
mined to maintain the toleration it has promised, despite all the 
outcry and fanaticism of tnb Romish and Greek churches*- 
To tjiis day, indeed, there are Arabs in the llouran oPthe 
Greek persuasion; mixed as ‘they are with the Druses, and 
under the feudal dominion ftf the Druse sheikS, they naturally 
live with them on a footing of perfect Ifarmony and friendship; 
and in the lath civil war between the louses and Maronites, 
joined cordially with thp former. A spirit of sectarian animosity 
entered largely into their, feeling^ on *that occasion, for such is 
the infatuated bigotry of the Maropito priests, that they tell 
their people that of the two, attendmgjvrayers in the Moham¬ 
medan mosque would be more pardonable than taking port in 
the sendee of the Greek church. * 


CHAPTER, IY. 

THE ARMENIAN 'CHTJItCir. ITS DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE. 
MORAL CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE ARMENIAN? BE¬ 
FORE AND SINGE THE RJifOItMS. Ki^NERAL SKETCH 01* THE 
OTHER SECTS AND RACES OF TURKEY — NESTORIANS, BUL¬ 
GARIANS, ALBANIANS, ETC. 

, » 

w e hsive s y jill to consider the leading features of the‘Armenian 
church, which, by ilp sublime spirituality, is pre-eminently en¬ 
title to increase the rpspoct of the Turks for Christianity. It 
is divided into two branched, tho orthodox and the catholii?; 
let us consider tjhu former. » 

“All the world knows,” says M.• Journefort, “that the 
Armenians arc*Christians, anti that, they would be very good 
Christians} were it not fdr the schism which separates themfrpm* 
us.” ‘‘It seems,” Vys Mr. Hobhouse, Vthat their principal 

* Colonel Churchill's Mount Lebanon, vol. 1.*" 
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heresy consists in some misunderstanding of the hypostatic 
union, a sneaking attachment to the Eutychlan doctors, Diosceres 
and Barsuma; and i"\ avowed excommunication of the council 
of Cnalccdon; in a belief of the lesser *gospols ; of tho doctrine 
of Origen relative to the creation of so ills at the beginning of 
the world; of the millenium; and, lastly, in a denial of purgatory 
and a present pftradise.” 

^ Tho practice! elrors of their church arc, a scandalous parti¬ 
cipation of the communion by infants, an abominable adoration 
of the elements before consecration, a sacrilegious use of con¬ 
fession, the ^absurd 'administration of extreme unction to the 
dcajl, and, for*the most part, only to prie&s; and an ordination 
of persons unprepared for the sacred, office. But neither these 
theological vices, nor the adoption* o£ many Greek and Jewish 
ceremonies, nor the quarrels of the patriarchs of Etchmiazin 
and Jerusalem for the monopoly of ftoe chrism (or holy oil)* can 
be *c- revolting to a Protestant Englishman as the dogma that 
comprehends all virtue, practical and religious, in d strict 
attention to the*duty of abstinence* 

The bishops eat flesh* and iish but four times a year; tho 
archbishops abstain from both altogether; and as the ecclesiastical 
honours and fasting fragment in equal proportions, it may be 
expected, as Mr. Tourno&rt observes, that the patriarchs must 
almost die of hunger. * t k 

The heretical branch united with the Catholics in 1320. A 
Camoliccbishop has bfcdh established at Racsivan, and another 
at Caminiec^ The hatred subsisting between the two sects may 
be easily conceived ;Tt frequently breaks out in violence ana 
pdlsecution. A late patriarch punisbe^ a convert* from his 
church to the Catholics with 500 blows on the sol6s of fiis feel;; 
a sentence which die was enabled to indict*, as the holder of the 
diguity is invested with entire *aqth<Jrity (except of life and 
death) over all Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are 
spared to obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence; and.tnere have been instances of two 
rival patriarchs enjoying, or rathe* dividing, the office between 
them. ft 

Speaking of tho Armenians, Dr. Walsh says, that “ as they 

* This affair of the holy oil is about as edifying as tho holy Mfcys that 
were made the pretext of the present bloodshed in the East by Russia. 
Formerly, the oil could only be manufactured by file patriarch of Et|hmi- 
tfclzin. Jacob, a bishop of Jerusalem, got Iiimlclf appointed patriarch of 
Jerusalem by the grand vizir, about 1660, and commenced making the 
chrism also. “ Voila le sgjct d’nn Irand seliisme pa^nifaux 1” The patri¬ 
archs mutually excommunfcate each. «$He of the three (diurphes carries on 
H4 action at the Porte ugninsir his, apostolic brother of Jerusalem. The 
“Turks, who are too clever to settle the dispute, lea\e the iitigants to pay 
costs; meanwhile, Acli dT them retails his oil to the best of his ability.— 
Tofanefort, L«tt. 20. * 
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are severe in their discipline, so are they rigid in their 
doctrine.” 1 * 

This church originated with Eutyches, superior of a copvent 
of caloycrs at Constantinople, who opposed Nestorius. Iio ran 
into the opposite extreme, and affirmed there was but one 
nature in Christ, that *his ^mman was altogether absorbed in 
his divine nature, and that Jiis humanity was a mere external 
appearance. Persecuted lik&the Nestariana'they retired to tho 
East, and disseminated thoir opinion^ especially among tho 
Armenians, near the source of tno Tigris and Euphrates. The 
opinions of Eutyches are still held, with some modifications, by 
all Armenians of th^primitive church. The Tarks brought an 
important colony of these peoplo to- Constantinople, where, in 
1832, they amounted to* 240,090, from tho Euxino to the S^a of 
Marmora; in 1853, to 200,000. Of these, 6000. wore Roman- 
catholic Armenians. , 

The Armenians were first converted to Christianity by St. 
Gregory of Nazian^um. a town of Cappadocia, who, in the reign 
of Theodosius, was made patriarch bi Constantinople. Ho pre¬ 
ferred, however, to he amissionary, add preached the Gospel in 
Armenia. At his death he was canonized as the patron saint of 
the nation, under-the namo of Sarp - W-Savprich, Or the Holy 
Illuminator; they*still reverence trim highly, commencing , 
their era from his death, inf 551* aftar Chrisk a.d. 1854 corre¬ 
sponds to 1303 of their era. After Tus $eath they adopted tho 
•opinions of Eutyches. . * f . » 

At tho time of the Turkish invasion, Armenia .contained 300 
churches, hut their number 1 was muqh reduced by the inroads of 
those ^arbariaii copfluerors. They edmit of infant baptism, 
hut insist o*n the nqpessity of total immersion. They also uso 
the chrism, or anointing with oil, at the end of the corcmony. 
The sacrament, called suEpufcnim, is administered in a peculiar^ 
jpanner, on Sundays and festivals. They use unleavened bread,' 
and both elements arc given’o^t once, the broad steeped ii^wine. 
Dr. Walsh was informed, by an eminent Armenian, that they 
did not believe* in a change of .the elements; and their views 
seem to approach Luther's, or rather Dr, Pusey’s, consubstan- 
tiation* 

In their catechism, at tho question, “ What is $he Jlucharist?” 
the tmswhr is, “Tho body*and blood of Jesus Christ: tho 
spiritual food whi«h at length gives us eternal life.”. Many 
strict Armenians,* howcvqr, attach such solemnity to fhe 
elements, that as long as they are supposed to exist unchanged 
in the stomach, ,they never spit* nor suffer any impure thing to 
come near them. V ? 

In their marriages fhey are very*prccise, not only forbidding 
the oonsanguinity; that wo declare unlawful for marriage but 
insisting on jnany others. A‘ second ‘marriage is allowed to 
the laity, but a third brings with it scandaL- Widows are 
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enjoinod to unite with widowers, alid bachqFors with spinsters. 
As the nation is Asiatic, thoy hare quite Oriental notions of 
female propriety. Their females are more rarely seen abroad 
than even the Turkish. Weddings do not result from love) but 
the plots of match-makers, as in a London season. 

In their churoh discipline they attribute great merit to fast¬ 
ing. Many commence the forty d^ys’ fast preceding Easter by 
abstaining frohi all food'for threef- or four days, and during its 
continuance they eat nothing, like Corneliur,, till 1 p.m. When 
they eat, food allowed by 1 other churches is interdicted. They 
must hot eat lisji with blood, perfnitted by fhe Latins; nor with 
shells, allowed by the Greeks. Thoy are restricted to bread and 
oil, and because olive oil' is too nourishing and too great a 
luxury, they use that which is 'expressed from a seed called 
sousan, of a taste and odour very pensive. Certainly, if a 
hunpux' being wanted’ to mortify hifhself, he could not select a 
more’disgusting diet. They observe, in this way, certain periods 
before Christmas, besides every" Wednesday and Friday; so 
that the whole year is a succession of fasts. 

The Armenians hold that there is an intermediate state after 
death, calle,d gazouk. r ,It is not ‘purgatory, for the dead suffer 
nothing, though they retain perfect consciousness. From this 
passive state they are delivered by alms and prayers. Family 
groups assemble On Easter Monday, accompanied by priests, 
and^proeeed to their respective tombs. * Solemn service for the 
departed ‘is read round each- They then sit down, and really 
seem to hold sw,oet (inverse with, those thoy loved ln'lifo. 
Dr*. Walsh says: “ J have frequently joined their groups with¬ 
out being considered an intruder, and always returned pleased, 

beautifully illustrated by 

Amcnga. . 

The Armenians, though fond af ’religious hooks, have little 
teste for general literature* In 130 years, fifty books have 
issued from the patriarchal pfess (in 1832): forty-seven were 
commentaries on the Bible, lives of Saints, psalters, and a 
panegyrio on angels. The others were grammar, romance, and 
a History ofi Etcnmiadzin, &c. Their patriarch sanctioned and 
encouraged Mr. Leever to publish a new edition oi the Hew 
Testament, being more liberal fen this head than the Gro^k 
prelates. The Armenian language «as difffttfent from - all other 
Eastern tongues, in being read from left to right. It is sup¬ 
posed that this is because, it w&s a later importation from tne 
West. Ho ancient words'or inscriptions t in this language have 
boen found. The characters, they say,-were'invented by St. 
Chri sostom, bishop of Chalcedop. They consist almost entirely 
of sharp angles and straight down-strokes, so like each other, 
that 1 they present the appearance of parallel lines, as in tfco 
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word minimum, is Old English writing. Many intelligent 
Armenians arc met Svith who cannot translate their own books. 
Lord Byron undertook to conquer it, as. he wanted som^hing 
craggy to break his mind upon, and in 1816, at Venice, he 
resorted daily to St. Lpzaro, to have battle in Armenian with 
the friars. 4 ' t 

A considerable advance has been, made, yritliin these three 
years, in education; their cl&ldcn aro* new ‘instructed on the 
Lancasterian system. One large school,^in 1830, had 400 boys. 
In another, the lads were taught Italian and modern languages, 
a singular instance of that growing desire “for knowledge every¬ 
where pervading the Turkish empire. There*wore no girls’’ 
schools at that time M * 

The hierarchy is divided into secular and regular. JThe 
former must be married, but only once. The latter must never 
wed, and all hipli dignities are supplied by them.. 

There are six patriarchates, of which the chief is th&t of 
Etehmiadzin, founded by St. Gregory, near Persia. It is held in 
such respect that the Turks allow it the use of bells. 

The patriarch of Constantinople Was, in 1830, the mero 
creature of the Porte;« like the synod $>f ltussia, obedient to 
the czar. . • a • * 

Besides the usual ofcjer of b\phop!s, priests, &o., is a class of 
doctors, or vertabieds, peculiar to this church* They are looked 
upon as the most erudite of all, an<J pro allowed to proaoh 
^sitting, a practice that would he v<£ry grateful to certain rectors 
in England with fat livings. ' Their opinions are ,tho standard 
of orthodoxy, and they are the great opponents of the lioman 
missionaries. L 

We have next to consider the moral oharacter of the Arme¬ 
nians, who have iwmciyj! wish for Ilussian protection than the 
Greeks. Mr. Hobkousc calls'them the most respectable of the 
Christian inhabitants of the Levant. Of mild but persevering 
tempers, sober and patient in'ajl their pursuits, honest, afuibugh 
skilful, in their dealings; accommodating in their habits, and 
manners, without losing their *indmaual Character, they did 
not fail to acquire a reputation in every country to which they 
were directed , by the enterprise of traffic. They had not to 
make any sacrifice of patriotic feelings, for they laidjgo country, 
and tUey are now, no less than t^e Jews, a dispersed people, 
living in strange lands; and m Turkey, notwithstanding their 
numbers, they maybe considered rather as a sect than a nation. 

The above eulogy of the Armenians must he confined to their 
mercantile chapter. Living under despotic masters, being of 
a more saturnine and phlegmatic disposition than the Greeks, 
and not having, like {heir lello.w subjects, any interest in t)ie 
soil, or desire of emancipation, they have the temperament df 
contented slaves, and their minds display no other activity than 
what is sufficient to assist them in the pursidt • of one only 
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objeot—the attainment of wealth. * . . . like the Greeks, they 
axe debased! by their subjection, not to the Turks, but to 
their^uriests, and by the tyranny of a mean and absurd super¬ 
stition. 

Even in 1810, the chief Armenians of /Constantinople were, as 
well as the Jews, money-brokers, c They bought specie when 
cried down, and afc a low price, atyd re-issued it in loans, with 
which they accommodated the Ttfrks, at the exorbitant interest 
of between twenty and thirty per cent. This is the same state 
of things'as that deplored‘by Mr. Macfarlane, as ho secretly 
exults in the difficulties and catastrophe o^Islam brought on by 
Christian banlcers. • 

Of the Jews it suffices to say, that tlfough^grasping and filthy, 
as everywhere else, they were wbll *tre£ited by the Turks, even 
in 1810.. The wise tolerance of the ^irks has produced a great 
increase of this part of the »opulatibn since the last conquest 
of the city. Benjamin of Tuilela only found 1,000 in hjs tra¬ 
vels ; and in the reign of Audrdnif.us the- elder, the patriarch 
Athanasius reprfcsented v in a formal petition to the emperor, 
that the-wholc nation ought tp be banished from the metropolis. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century a Christian traveller 
was persuaded that tlifcre were betweep. 20,000 and 30,000 of 
that accursed and contebiptible people iir the city; and the 
smallest computation in 1^10 would rate 4hcm at 15,000. 

Yr r e have not much epaco to notice the industrious, pious, 
and moraS. Maronite Christians; pr the pliant hut much slan^ 
dered Drusec of .Lebanon, whose ^reed appears to be a "mix¬ 
ture of Islam, Christianity, and Paganism. Nor can wo notice 
the Yczidees, and the simple-hearted Arab Wafyaboq*?, who, 
together with the Bulgarians, have beem the most persecuted 
people in the Ottftman empire, their persecutors being, in the. 
one case, Slavonians, and in the other Egyptians. 

We^hall pass on to the present position of the Armenians in 
Turkey since the tanzimat, or seforrn, omitting the Copts in 
Egypt, who are'CaJholiqg.. *. ^ 

As regards the Armenians 'since the reform, we find, from 
Mr. Macfarlane, that the usury and dishonesty of the scratfs and 
bankers belonging to that nation have boon one chief -cause of 
. the difficulties and distress of Turkish jfeiar.ee, agriculture, &c., 
and, according to the bright augury of the author ofKismet,” 
have brought the Ottoman empife to the Verge of ruin. G[|his 
statement is undoubtedly exaggerated by* the particular view 
that Mr. Macfarlane takes of all reform, and we think it pru¬ 
dent to qualify his opinion tfy that of less fefcntloss foes of 
Turkey and of truth. * , c 

. Mr. Spencer docs not hesitate to speak of'the host of vam- 
usurers—Jews, J^rfnenians, and Greeks, who were accus- 
tonrad to purchase the rifeht of farming the imperial taxes. 

The.Armenians, with an astonishing suppleness of character,. 
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adapt themselves to\he prejiflices of Jew, Turk, an<J Christian, 
when their interests are to be benefited. As traders, either in 
buying or selling, tho •Armenians have no equal . . . .«The 
shrewd Armenian, with his calm, patriarchal manners, appears 
to tako but little interest in the sale of his wares. It is moro 
than probable that, after bargaining with others^ you come back 
to the honest-looking Armenia^, and pay a higher price than the 
article is really worth. Theifhis enorteter of a Christian is 
always certain to reownmend him to h^ Brethren in fi^jth from 
the West, under the impression th’ey woyld not bo cheated. 
The Armenian may bg said to monopolize the trgde of money- 
lending in Turkey. If we view the Armenian apart from dbra- 
mercial transactions^in domestic life he is the most amiable, 
the best of fathers, tho Mndbst’of husbands ; a man who litter 
troubles himself with the^iffairs of his neighbours, goes regu¬ 
larly to church, subscribed genercMsly to* the support ■«# nis 
clergy, and tho poor of his own race; never interferes with 
politics; kina and eondesqpnding in his manners, ho passes 
through life with a countenance as pltg'id as if he never had 
been subject to the passions and, the cares which agitato the 
rest of mankind. * • 

Tho rapacity of the Armenians has f>een amply illustrated 
by Mr. Macfarlanc; find Mr. JJrquhart remarks, that the influ¬ 
ence of the Armenian bankers grinda.the peasantry, puts hatred 
between the pacha and his province, degrades the character of 
the public service, and excludes froli it character, honour, and 
honesty.* , • . • 

Mr. Slade endeavours to show that the Armenians amount 
nearly twg«#fths o f the population flf Asia Minor, and that 
they are moro amicably disposed to Russia than the Creeks 
even, because tliciF patriarchate of Etchmiaazin, near Mount 
Ararat, is now in Russia.* Mr. Frazer and Mr. Curzon, who 


woro on the spot, say that t^e Armenians hate the Rg§mns 
bitterly; and give sufficient reason for it. We prefer to follow 
their statement. . # • ^ 

Miss Pardoe says.f “ I never selw a set of people who boro so 
decidedly the stamp of having been born to slavery as tho 
Armenians. They seem even to love to rattle injheir chains; 
they l^Lve go high fj»cli%s, no emulation. Give them a more 
becoming liead-dre», ana theif Costume is surpassingly grace¬ 
ful. * Hut their aflrantages art? all external; their dreaifls are 
all of piastres, thfy have ncflfcoul. • 

“ Of the Armenians,” Miss Pajdoo farther adds, “it would, 
perhaps, he difficult to find a finerjaic^pf men in the world, as 
far as their personal appearand is concerned; while it is certain 
that nowhere could they he exceeded in mental, or rather 
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moral, inertness. Once endeavour to detach their thoughts 
from their money-bags, and they cfnnot utter three consecutive 
sentences to which it is not a waste of time to listen. In a word, 
I should say the Armenians were well-riieaning and useful, but 
extremely uninteresting members of society, possessing neither 
the energy of thp Greeks, nor the strength of character so oon- 
spiouous in the jOsmanli: a phoney-making, money-loving 
people, having a proper* regard f}r the purple and fino linen of 
the world, and quite oatisfied to bear the double yoke of the 
sultan and the priesthood.” „ 

One of the most puzzling matters connected with Turkey is 
the differential calculus of races and creeds. Identity of creed 
is far from implying conformity of race. ^Thus, the 'Bosnians, 
wh? arc the most bigoted and conservative Moslems, are 
Slavonian!; and we find a large body of Bulgarians, of mixed 
Tartar.'and Slavonian origin, who r are followers of Islam. 
Again, the numerous Roumani of the Danubian principalities 
are Greek Christians, of Dacian and Roman drigiij, speaking a 
Romance tongue, and far from friendly toriie Slavonio race. 

Wo have only spaoe to notice briefly this confusion of types 
and tongues. ‘ * 

We have still 7 to consider a seot of Christians called Kcsto- 
rians, who live m Chaldea, were visitfid Jiy Bayard, and mi¬ 
nutely described .by Dr. Walsh. Our Tinpta will only permit us 
to <jive a very cursory sketch of these curious sectaries. Nes- 
torius was a Syrian bishop qf Constantinople in the fifth century, 
and held that there ^ere two distinct natures in Christ, neither 
ofwhich underwent change; that the human nature alone suf¬ 
fered ; and that the Virgin ought not to be called Oebroxoc, or 
Mother of God, as the Greeks denominated her, mil XpiJroroKoc, 
or Mother of Christ, in his mere huipan elation—because no 
inferior croaturc could impart that perfection to another which 
it had not itself to bestow. ‘ , 

This schism, like all others in^tlie ohurpli, excited much wrdth 
anti violent opposition j the schismatics were driven from Con¬ 
stantinople, and tfere rLeived by the Christians of Persia. 

A Nestorian Beet of Christians, called by themselves Chal- 
dteans, has, from the earliest ages of the gospel,'inhabited the 
country aboiri the Tigris and tho mountains of Kurdistan. The 
population is 600,000, all Christians, TreAand independent of 
Arabs, Turks, Persians, (ft* Tartars. Se$ r^l attempts have 
been made to subdue them, presenring, on -a \pge scale, a coun¬ 
terpart to the persecution of the Walaenses bv priestly charity, 
though falling far short of 6he atrocities of the latter. Tne 
Turks, at the beginning c-f thp nineteenth“'century, tried to 
subdue them, but failed, l losing* 100,0(W men and'five pashas, 
and have never made the attempt since. But the Kinds and 
local authorities, have committed frightful, excesses upon them 
within, ji fcrf years, whioh ccfming to the knowledge of Mr. 
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Layard and Lord Stratford, led to strong representations with 
the Porte, which put dowfi this persecution, aS it docs all 
others, by force. Those Christians livo constantly with a$ms in 
their hands; and it is Questionable if the Society of Friends, or 
tho Peace Society, would quite approve of their proceedings, 
though it is oertain tkek they would never ha^e preserved civil 
and religious liberty wish nop-resistynce. 

Their government is republic, at* the head of which is a 
patriarch, who exercises both a spiritual and civil jurisdiction. 
Their capital is Jdlemark, in the mountains on th<f Zabat, a 
tributary of the Tigris, containing 12,000 Inhabitants, and well 
fortified. The patraroh lives at Kosbarjs, d? smaller town 
higher up on the banks of the Zabat. • Only a few Turks reside 
in most of their towUs, an^ they meet with the usual charity 
that has been extended by Christians to Mussulmans. The 
exercise of their religions tolerated, but not openly they 
have,* therefore, no minarets, and the muezzin is never heard 
calling the People to prayer ;• and if any Turk is seen in tho 
street on Sunday during divine service, ho is faidiediaxely put 
to death. They have no schools for children, or printed books; 
very fow, even of the better classes, bCing^able to read. Instruc¬ 
tion is confined to .the clergy, and bento the* superiority of a 
priestly caste is dstaJjlhJhed. 

The Chaldsoans do not know # wh«a Christianity was first 
preached among them*; they do not # venerate St. Gregory, «tho 

S atron saint of the Armenians, nor^a^g'thoy any doctrines or 
iscifylinc in common with them. At $n early .period, they 
adopted tho heresy of the Nestorion|; and thougn they hqve 
rejected the authority of tho Greek synod, they have not all 
refused«that*of tho Latin. At present, they form two hostile* 
parties—the primitiyd Nestorians, independent of any church, 
tmd converted Catholic!" .Their church is governed by three 
patriarch*—Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian; Joseph, of l)iar- 
bekir* and Mar Elias, Poman*(Jatholics. * m 

We have been recently informed, that^ome oanament^nfejjhft 
church of England, visiting the East, Jrave reflected honour on 
their creed, calling, and country, by blackening the character 
of American missionaries who had preceded them am’ong these 
and othef bodies of Eastern Christians. If our Western saints 
are su«h shining ligjfts m the firmament of charity, we cannot 
wonder at tho fierej aa nimositr^aabsilting between the Christian 
chu|ch($ iq Turfljy... Dr. Walsh desoribos the Nestorians Ep 
saw as men of miRL manners* simple habits, and cheerful dispo¬ 
sitions, dark completions, black hair and eyes, and ratner 

* White diftdA the Chfistians^in |nefl8potamia Into Nestorians and 
Jacobi teif. Thrf latter adopted the Monophysite heresy of Jacobus Baraf 
docus, in 541, and reside near Mossuk4frounth9g*to 60y)0(fc (Three Y|ars 
at Constantinople,•rol. i. p. 140.) ' ' 
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prominent cheek-bones; and they- seemed «to have a strong 
mixture of tne Tartar. * e 

It remains for us to add, that the only violent persecution of 
Christians in Turkey, of late years, has been that of the Nesto- 
; riafos by the Kurds, and of Bulgarians by Bosnians—the latter 
being Slavonian converts to Islam, nn<}s like all converts, fero¬ 
cious against those} of them old faith f&d race. It should also 
be remembered? to the honour of tile Ottoman government, that, 
ever since the reforms, In every instance it has invariably pro¬ 
tected the Christians against *heir oppressors, generally men of 
the same race” and ndt OsmanJis? ana that their bloodiest wars 
have^ been against .refractory Moslem chiefs, who would not 
submit to the new reforms of the Forte guaranteeing equal 
rights to Christians and.Mussulmans, c 
In all/the recent seditions in Turkey, the Ottoman Turks 
have bsi?n invariably--the friends of<drdor, charity, and Chris¬ 
tians; and Slavonians, whether Moslems ox Christians, have 
been the invariable authors of discord. - x L n 
The Bulgarians are of cognate origin with the Turks,—Tar¬ 
tars Slavonized,—and thfey are neither so tall nor so fair as the 
Servians and Bosnian^. About half of them are now Mohamme¬ 
dans, each' religion numbering nearly 2,0(10,000. Dr. Walsh 
describes them as originally a raoo of Tartars, who inhabitod 
the shores of the <Moeotis and Buxine/ They are distinguished 
for tyheir pastoral habitsftrid peaceful demeanour, though their 
ravages Of the Easterp empire were, more ferooious and san¬ 
guinary thamthose of ^ny other bribe. They are particularly dis- 
tingpisned by their open, good-hthnourea countenances; but 
those who come to, and live at, Constantinople, engaged in vine- 
' dressing, are stigmatized with practioes that havo made their 
name proverbial ter infamy through Europe*,* This was a charge 
.made against the Maniehseans, a sect vtery numerous apaong the 
Bulgarians. Matthew Paris, alluding to it, says, “ Us quorum 
erroremalotacere quamloqui.” .(Anno 1224.) Murders also 
in the*vine - dressing season at Stamboul, and are attri- 
-j&uted to them. w ' ^ « • « ' 

Mr. XTrtjuhart speaks of a large body of Mussulman-Bulga¬ 
rians who keep quite aloof from their countrymen, and are a 
hospitable, anu moral set of men. He adds, that the Confusion 
Of conversion and creed in European Ttekey is very<» great. 
Multitudes of Bulgarians, whp, 4 - on the # feat conquest of the 
Turkfc,beeame Modems, have relapsed iattorihristiapity ;’«pnd 
the most violent opponents of Islam in Bosnia have bitterly 
become its main pillars, and the inveterate foes of the Christian 
Kerbs and Bulgarians. Arpaouts are a Special and abori¬ 
ginal race, who are represented &s neither Chn^tmns nor Mus¬ 
sulmans ; but a'taixed people, with the defects, and without the 
virtues, of cash.*' ° • * 

Sfo joortte^f European Turkey has been mere visited than 
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Albania by men of sensej[and science. Major iiOake and Dr. 
Holland represent this martial race as tbo descendant^ of the 
Illyrians. Their description by Byron is peculiarly graphic t 
“ The Amaouts struct me foroibly by thoir resemblance to* the 
Highlanders of Scrannel, in dress, dgure 4 and manner of 
living. * Ho nationiar<J so detected and dreaded by their 
neighbours as the Aluajtesef 'the Grreaks hardV regard them as 
Christians, or the Turks as Moslems p and, in fart, they are a 
mixture of both, %nd sometime .neither. The Montenegrins, 
Cheipariots, and Geydes aw treacherous bdt the first are 
regarded as a Servian eolony, and are Greek Christians. -Byron 
adds: “ As for as my ajra experience goes, I can speak favour¬ 
ably of the Albanirflis.y # , • 

As a further illustration of the confusion of toques and 
races in European Turkey and Greece, Ik’. Holland infyrms us, 
that Albanian villages are"numerous in Attiea and the Morea, 
and .that ft considerable Wallachian population is scattered 
about Pindns. Tile Ylachi are thfl progeny •£ migrations from 
the Danube into Maoodonia, in tho eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. They are a hardy, active people, more orderly and less 
ferocious than tlio Albanians, to wlifih th$y arc? not allied. 
Their employment is «that of shepherds, and they arc rookonod 
the best artisans ofuretco. • Tnbro an air.of active industry, 
neatness, and good drder in their •towns, which distinguishes 
them from all others in tho south of Tftr&ey.f • 

• Itmay bo added, that if the conaitioft of tho prptcoted princi¬ 

palities were preferable to4hat of TurkV, these people wquld 
long bineo have, migrated back to th£ \pna of their fathers' and 
brothers, whore theif own tongue is spoken. * 

Ytni-bdzau (thp^rtew market) is a onfall town, containing a 

• mixed population, of 4(bqut» three hundred families, of which, 
fifty only, uro Bulgarians Cthongh it is in Bulgaria). The town, 
as its name imports, is modern, and owes its rise ohicfjj’tfiy tho 
emigration of poor fafnili^s from Wallaohia and Moldavto^y* 1 *- 
passed over tho Danube, and togk fofdge ifl Bulgaria, to av 
the* tyranny ana extortion practisod by Greek tax-gatherers and 
native boyars, ohoosing to live even under all the miseries of 
Turkish*tyranny, rather than to endure the fallacious freedom 
of suqji a ypresentigtiy^ystem as they ore oppressed with at 
home,—a truth, b y the wayf|iot %. little in favour of Jkone$t 
despotism, and dflfr(nning the assertion of a celebrated writy, 
that TurKibh domination isfaost fatal t^tlio great, but mcrciml 
to the poorer classes pf the empiw. 

Kara Georg*, the Servian heroy^hfft Jbjs father, hanged his 
brother, and mit s an inverted ble-liivd his mother's head* 
with hts own nands, *Milosoh uurenovitch, the Servian prince 

Cwide Iftrol(fftfttc canto 2. 

T Dr. Holland, p. 32$, 

V 2 
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(originally a swineherd), who put hin to death, practised the 
grossest extortion to amass wealth, and was guilty of repeated 
perj xui , followed by assassination. His oppression was greater 
than it had ever been under the Turks; for he required the 
haratsch, or capitation-tax, for children (My two yearB old. 

With regard to the Servians, all accounts agree in praising 
their valour and now#" physique; tfndj^i denouncing, also their 
Jove of gaming, and then* intense omelty and bloodthirstiness. 

Sehlesin* er says: “ The J3qrb murders from an eager lust of 
revenge, a genuine thirst lor Blocyi; the more refined tho tor¬ 
ments he'ean infliot upon his enemy, the sweeter is tho deed; 
to plunder and pillage are only partial moments in his robber’s 
life, but they arc characteristic. o Ho nasfoat the same tune, 
spirit and enterprise, cunning and dtaf tineas’ in dealing with 
his enemt, and a foolhardiness in bat^e, whioh reminds us of 
the oonduet of the Moslem in 'war. 

“The butoheries perpetrated by the Serbs in 7848-9 were 
such as to fill eveyy honest soldier's heart with indarnation.” 

This amiable tnbe, whom Professor Ranke oalls a race of 
heroofe, speak the purest dialert qf the Slavomo, and are Greek 
Christians.* „ " 


CHAPTER Y. 


The offices and 

TB E AEMY. 


mfOEFHES OF *TEE FORTE, THE DIVAN. 
TfeE OOtJyr. THE LAW* ANp OFFfCEES Of JIELI- 
" GION. THE D1EHAHS AND DERVISHES. c ° 

.Jts the preceding history of tho Tt^kisfrmnpire, casual mention 
is made of its form of government. Sultan Mahmoud entirely 
reconstructed the edifice of the Turkish qonstitution, so that *it 
i «8®bely any resemblance with tho earlier one. Mahmoud’s 
janization and ibnomi^hs extended over apery branch of the 
r fininistration, with the exception of the dignities and functions 
'of the nlcmah, which remained almost unchanged,—a circttm- 
‘tfi&noe that hai fortunately allowed the sultan to carry out his 
Wfotms Trithout great *om 

1 f * 

c 1. Office* of tty Xtivafh 

The offices of tho Pfvnn indude the foreign, the home, and 

the finance ministries. Jj%aeoree of the 8ta of March, 1834, 

all the offices of the Divan wttreVdivided into.fojflr classes; and 

^hqee in office wear the baage of the class which belongs to their 

« 

% On the eopferioaty o i the Osxqpqfis over all other rues in Turkey, see 
Cufcon> and J. Wanngtoa Ssayth's Test among the Turks. 
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respective toositioji®. ThettHvan offices are fortydive in nmabcr, 
mA divided into the following 1 classes: 

First Class.—(1) Siajabey, or homo minister ; (2) th^Deften- 
dar, president of the exchequer college; (8) Reis etfendi, foseigh 
minister. * 

Seoond ClasB.—(1 j Thoffohatischbaso^i, ©cftnmander-in-chief; 
<2) Nischondsibasohi, feacr^ary of stpte «rdr the sultan’s signa¬ 
ture ; (3) Ewkasi humajon nasiri, .inspector of the saltan’s 
charitable institutions; (4) keeper of the minti overseer of 
lan<Js; (6) inspector of the finance department ;* (7) inspector of 
the cannon and boagb works; (8) inspector of stares; (9; mspeotoz 
of powder magazines t, (10) superintendent of the audit offioe; 
(l if keeper of th®€ivii list., 

Third Class.-—(l) The Inspector of the state gagette; *2) the 
head receiver of petition: {3) mekfubqsohi, the cabmot secre¬ 
tary oi the grand vizir; (4) beihikdsohi, attorney-gchcral; (8) 
secretary war, &c< 

Fourth #ln*s.*--^l) inspector of-the cstat% government office 
of Mecca and Medina; (2) the keeper of the public treasures < 
(3)the collector- general of the duty on tobacco, &c. * 

The offioial uniform for those four'classes of «tho Bivan is 
appointed. For‘the three state ministers of* the first class, the 
surtout is of darS blue, jvith light blue, richly-embroidered 
collars, and gold buttons on the breast; jewel-handled syords, 
with the marie of offioe. The three •state minister are called, 
by way of distinction, ridaohal-^that is, the men, or Erkian 
pillars. All the othor members of tbe*offioes of the Bivan are 
called ebodschaginn—whioh means’, Jords of the Bivan. /• 


2. TJic MilitarprJPufigtwns, or tfa Afmy and Navy, 

• The regular troops are no longer named, as untejtelm HI.* 
Nisami Bschedid, S&t ace oaljea “ Asalqri ipanssaVMfoham- 
medyewhich is, ** The viotorioi!^£ffiiammedan army. ™ 
ghards are called tSakiri ohassai Bohabane: which 
household troops. The oommander-in-chief of tho whole 
is the Seraskierpaoha; and the next in rankjx> him, the beg* 
lerbfg vizir. Ihtf di&rent branoheaof tho , service consist cd 


arms orano i # __ _ # _ 

miry (storari|, artillery (topdschi). sappers 
and miners Wdhamdsohi)? bombardiers (enumbaradseni), 
pioneeis \ballaff8cni). TUt horse anq, foot divisions ore crfUed 
** Ferik.” The regunents, ajai;” each consists of four bat¬ 
talions (tabA) a under the oommamL of a oolonel (miri ajai). 
The battalion W tight ccnftpanieg (oulak), and is commanded 
by a tnaj on (bimbashfj. f ** 

The captain of the household, troops is also at the head of me 
seraglio. * • * *’ .. *. 

The latestJnstitqjion lit the army is that of tnemiKtw* called 
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redif. There is also a police forew, which* consists of the 
chavasses. c 

The army at present is composed as follows:— 
l./fhe land i’orcc. Tlie active force in Turkey comprises 
Cl.) "The regular active army (nizam); (2.y The.reserve (redif); 
(3.) The contingents of the auxiliaries * p (i.f The irregular troops. 
The regnlar active a*.’my consists of^ix tforps, or camps (orclo.u), 
wliich arc under the conimand of*u nelcf-marshal (muschir). 
In time of .peace their Kead-quarters are in«Scutari, Constan¬ 
tinople, Honasjtir, Kar^roiSt,'jDanmscus, and Bagdad. Every 
ordou consists of iwo divisions, under the cojpmand of a general 
of. division (ferik).. -Every division is separated into three 
Brigades, under brigadier-generals (liv&s). %Thc whole ordou 
contains eleven regiments—six inf?intry,*iour" cavalry, and one 
artillery regiment. Besides the six ordous, there are throe 
detaoliedvorps: one brigade on the fsTand of Krela, formed of 
4000 regulars, 3000 to 3500 irregular troops, and P00 native 
artillerymen—in .all, 8000 men; onQ^brigade in* tie! ejalet of 
Tripoli consists of *ono infantry and one cavalry regiment—in 
all, about'4000 men; ono bfigafle in Tunis, of about the same 
strength; —iho total amount being 16,000 men, infantry and 
cavalry. The special edrps placed unde/ 1 the command of the 
master-general of the ordnance are Hkevnse'separated from the 
ordous. . They consist—(1.)* f)f the central corps of the artillery, 
four 'regiments, regiment of reserve, and three regiments dis¬ 
tributed id the different fortresses. of the kingdom in the 
Straits, Sorvia,- alqng the Danube, f jui tliG Areliipelugo, and 
upon the coasts of Asia Minor, and of the Black Sea;..(2.) Of 
tlie engineer brigade, twu regiments, each of 800 inen v The 
reserve, or redif, forms a second army, which is organized like 
the nizam, and contVdns the same number of'regiments in the 
different branches of the service. These regiments are divided, 
according, toloeality, into battalions, or squadrons, or eom f 
pjaniesiau/VlS,vc a permanent staff of officers and non-comftiis- 
ei^^d'officers, who ijpcekio a regular and fixed pay. They are 
inquired to dwell m the'’towns and villages, amongst the 
Soldiers absent on leave, but whose term of service has not 
expired; and they are obliged to exeroiso them one,day in 
every week* Once every year the r^rlifs assemble for one 
month, in the head-quarters the t ordou to vhioh they boiong, 
to tuke> part in the great manoeuvres. Duety^ this time tlie 
soldiers receive full garrison pay and ratiofis, Q * the portion‘of 

S o visions. The auxiliaries consist of the contingents, whioh 
.e tributary provinces mid Certain neighbouring districts, 
hitherto not subjected duty^ have to furnish the 

Porte in .case of war. The' provinces are— Servffi, Bosnja and 
tlfo Hergezovina, Upper Albania, and Egypt. Inis difficult 
exactly to determine the number of these. - Thjs depends on 
existing, yq§jit)&l circumstances, and of the enemy against 
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whom the contingents ha^c to fight. They aro estimated at 
about 120,000 to 130,000 men. The irregular troops oontain— 
1. luivas (the foot soldiers); srymons (the horse soldier^); and 
soLibecliis (land militia)“-in all, 30,000 men. 2. The Tartars 
of Dobrodja and of Ama Minor, about 6000 niep. 3. Ifmigarian 
and Polish volunteers, 5000 ijicn* Mussulman volunteers, at the 
most moderate computation 50,00?) menr^making altogether 
fully 500,000 men. This number could not certainly he mus¬ 
tered at the beginning of a gam^aign—first, because the 
distance and the situation ofofchcse different populations would 
render it difficult to muster the contingents immediately* and 
to concentrate them on a given point; likewise, bocause the 
expense of arming^md o^maintaining the contingents yould 
undoubtedly exceed tne means of the treasury. •.■And with 
respect to fherreal auxiliary contingents, both theirs numbers 
and the efficiency of the assistance they could render to the 
Porte are subject to numerous accidents. 

2. The naval force. The Ottoman fleet consists Of about, 
2 three dockers, of 130 and 120 guns f 4 two deckers,, of oo 
74 guns; 10 frigates, from 450 to 44) guns; 0 corvettes, of from 
26 to 22 guns; 14 bngs, of from 20 # tb 12 % guns? 16 cutters, 
schooners, &c.,*froty 14! to 4 guns; 6 steam frigates, of from 800 
to 400 horso power; It ooxwctt&s ajjal small craft;-—in all, 70* 
ships of war. The* navy numbers 34,000 seamen, pavtty to 
manoeuvre the ship, and partly* to tvflrk the gurus. Besides 
whifh, there is a marine infantry regiihent (bahric ala'i) of 4000 
men, under the command*of a brigadfbr-gcmeral. When tho 
regimeift is not embarked, it is quartered in tho arsenal..'The 
naval ■st.affi consists? of tbo capudan-pasha, the high , admiral 
and ministoivof war? five admirals, of whoqj. three arc in aotivo 
service; the oommandfir.o4the fleet; the capudan, or chief of 
the squadron; and the port-admiral, or harbour-mastcr-generat 
(figian keissi); three vice*admirals (bahrie-liya^; 4he •vioe- 
admiral of the fleet (patro^a); director of marine worE^s'wlikan© 
mudiri), and the director*of tjic school; rear-auifl’h.dda■ 
(bahrie-mirrala'i), three of whom command, with the noble tiffin 
of Miala, or Meala, the stations of the Danube, the* Black Sea, 
the Artihipelago, and of tbo. Persian Gulf,—^ho other , four 
beloiig t»the admiralty cormcil. Amongst these is tho mimar- 
baseln (the diroepr of ship4mildfng). These officers rank, in 
gjjfide and in p^*J|ke the generals of the army: the admirals 
with the fcriks.The vice-admirals witJi the livas, and tho rdhr- 
ndmirais with the mir-alais, eg* colonels. Tho flag-captain of 
an admiral's £hi|) has also tho rank#o£fi colonel. 

%.Thk Dignitaries of the Court. 

We havd already observed^ that tile greato^j changes •Jiavo 
been introduced inti the seraglio under Mahmoiffi.** It js now 
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only composed of two chambers lv departments: first, the 
inmos^ the chanei-chassa; and secondly^ that of the treasury, 
chasinei-bumajien, Thirty pages are appointed to guard the 
Prophet’s mantle; and 500 cooks are employed. 

* r 

4. The Governntents , and Voivmcshim attached to them. 

The internal administration of the country falls into three 
classes, namely, the ^onernments, sandsefiaks, and voivode- 
ships ; the two'-latter being, in fact, nothing more than branches 
of thq, former. 'The governments are at present the following: 
1, Abyssinia and Dschidda; 2, the Archipelago; 3, Roumeliu; 
4, Damascus; 6, Bagdad; 6, Schehxfor;, 7, ifossra*, 8, JEgypt; 
0,Haleb; 1C, Bosnia; 11, Ssased, Ssaida, and Beirut; 12,Tripoli 
in Syria r 13, Erzeroum; 14, c Siwas ;*Y3, Silistm; 16, Canaia; 
17, Trob'izond; 18, Caramania; 19, Adana; 20, Diarbekr; 

21, hlakka; 2%, Meraasch; 23, Tsehildir; 24, K&rf; 25, >Van; 

26, Mosul; 27,’Tenis; 28, Tripoli. ' “ * 

f ' The sandschaks are: 1», Jerusalem and Nablous; 2, Widdin 
and Nikopolis; 3, Tirhola \ 4/Janina; ,% Dclvino; 6, Avlonia; 
7, Scutari; 8, Hbegtan f ft, Ochu; 10, Semendria; 11, Kroohissar; 
12, Moutosche; 13, Aidin; 14, Bigha; 15, Iloissarije; 16,Sehmik; 
17, Tschorum; 18, Tehke; J9, Uskuo; 20, Gustendit; 21,Persia; 

22, k'lis; 23, Swornik; 24, ilersehk; 25, llukagin; 26, Canea; 

27, Aksekohr; 28, RetMo; $9, Alaje; 30, Goma. As regards, 
the voivodeships, thero°are altogether fifty, which we cannot 
here enumerate. 

q l 

i 5. Dignities and Functions of (ihe Law.' *' 

(a.) The Highest Dignitary ofrfhe < £flie.-~- fc rhc subordinate 
Tunctionaries under the mufti are: first, the shcikh-ul-lslam 
kiajesi ifj^the vicegerent of the mufti in all political v aiid 
economical business; second, ' tel^hicTschi, i.c., petition- 
rttSflfster, the charge or agent of the inufti at the 

Porte; third, the mektubdschi, his chancellor; fourth, fetwa 
ernini, the director of the chancellery, in which the fetwa 
(answers) are 4pawn np. " 

(b.). The Dignitaries of the Law of tJA firdrank.— iThe/fimo- 
tionaries who come under th& head are the fcesidonts, ssadur ; 
the judges of Constantinople; and the mol^ffiof the, two holy 
citSes of Mecca and Medjna; the niollahs ancfjudges of Adri- 
anople and other cities. 0 

Resides these, there ay* alsc dignitaries of thdsecond, third, 
and fourth rank. „ **• t 

Aspirants to these dignities* are prepared for thent by pro¬ 
fessors or mudmsse. The students are called aoehtat.c., the 
me^burniim Qriihlove for the" sciences). If the student has 
passed liis^iamination, he becomes mutasun, adjimet, and can-, 
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didate for the legaf offices. ‘ The toaohers of the, elementary 
schools are called chMschu. • 


n. 


The Ulcmahs: — j.c., Doctors of Taw and Theology. 


The name idemah i—i.e., ^jbe learned class, embraces all the 
servants of the law and of religion; the genuine scholars, to 
whom must he added the descendants *of -the Prophet, and, in 
the largest sense, ev«n the monies or dorfishoi. 

The large and important body bf the tjlemahs, includes the 
judges,* cadis, the consulting lawyers, muftis, the servants of 
religion, imans, &c.; to whom maybe added.the blood-relations 
of the Prophet, emiijpf and the monks (dervishes). The supreme 
mufti stands at the hetld ef. fhe ulemah, and is regarded a9 
the head of the law and Resident of the whole body of ulemahs 
in the Turkish empire. • • * ~ . 

{a.) JThe fyheik-ul-Islam, or Mufti of the Capital. —This 
functionary U invested witl; the highest spiritual dignity in the 
state, just as the grand vizir superintends its telhporal concerns 
he corresponds to the patriarchs and jjppes of Christendom, and 
much honour and influence aftach to niii office, yet more as a 
lawyer than as a divide, and always fti subordination to the 
sultan, who is the successor of the caliphs. This functionary is 
styled “ The Counsellor of Men/' , -The OCean of tho -most 
manifold Sciences." Since Mohammed jl., the mufti of4ho 
capital has received the precedence over^those of the test of the 
empire, and‘the title of sdjpOc-ul-Islan^ and under Solyman 
he obtained the presidency over the whole body of ulemahs. 
Although ha is the head of the judg«R, the mufti has nef ju¬ 
dicial, but only a consulting, voice, which determines, however, 
Jthe judgment of Afce judges. He is the organ and oracle of tho 
laws, and enjoys .the greatest con sideration. The mufti enjoys* 
hi^ dignity for life. Immediately under him are placed Jjie four 
councilors of the Ottoman consistory. ^ * 

1 . Seheikh-^il-Islamkiajbssi, the attonaevof the sheiEh.% , m 
t 2 ; * Telchissdchi, tho referendary, # and the author of the 
petitions. 

ft Mehfcufdsehi, the chancellor of tho mufti, at the head of 
the chance^-cry. % 

4. letwa emini, the president of#the chancellery, where tho 
fetwus or answers^ propositions and questions are drawn up, 
Th£ questions aitfT always go propounded, that they can ho 
answered by olur or omas, or, it can orTi cannot. 

(b.) The Judges— The sum toftil 0 T 5 .II the judicial functions 
ana dignities, which are not*hereditafy, is divided into five 
classes; they, consist of, hrst, the gfeat raollahs; second, the 
little mollahs; tbirsd, the muffetisch; fourth, the cadis'; fifths 
the naibs. • , • • * * ** y* # 

Jl.' The mollans: Thegc officials fall into six categories: 1 , the 
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supreme military and civil jedges iof Eoumelia; 2 , the supreme 
military and civil judges of Anatolia; 3, the judges of Constan¬ 
tinople; 4, the judges of Mecca and Medina; 5, the .judges of 
Adnanople, Broussu, Cairo, and Damascus; 6, the judges of 
Galata, Scutari, Jerusalem, Smyrna, llaleb, Larissa, and Se- 
lonik. • ’ e 

Mollah is tjie fnpst distinguished title of the judicial body; 
the two principal functions ash those of tho kadiaskers or 
military .Judges in Europe and Asia; etch of them has six 
subordinate pffieialsv r <, 

2. The little mollahs: Those are the judges of the ten towns 
of the second rank; M^raasoh, Bagdad, Bosna-Serai, Sophia, 
Belgrade, Aimistab, Euhtnja, Ejpnin, Filfho, and Diarbekr. 

3. The ^muffetisch, or inquisitors V It’ is the province of tliese 

functionaries to examine all matters relating to pious and 
charitable institutions, ospdvjially those which are placed under 
the supervision of tho mufti, .of the grand vi zfv, and*, of Ihe 
liislar-agassi. Jlierc are. five courts or jurisdif tions of these 
inquisitors, three at Constantinople, one at Adrianoplo, and one 
at Broussa. < v . 

4. The metis or judges, properly shying: These arc the 
judges of the other towns of the empire. They are divided into 
three classes, those of Itouinolki, Anatolia, 8 nd Egypt, amounting 
in all to 456. 

5. Naibs or vicars*; These are only the substitutes of the 
mollahs and cadis, and art analyzed into five classes; 1, kasa 
naibi, the village judges or presidents, superintending a juris¬ 
diction under a mollah oi cadi; 2, hah naibi, the substitutes of 
the‘mollahs of the first and second class 1 , 3, moltah wekili, the 

L substitutes of those mollahs who do not practise their functions, 
hut delegate tluhn to others; 4, ctnh wdfflli, substitutes of 
« badis; 5, arpalik naibi, stewards 6 r managers of the arpalik, 
or tav^n toley. > . , - 

Th^^raouahs, cadis, and nafbs jyonfinnee and deeide on all 
^questions of civil atid^erindnal la^ and act,, moreover, in tho 
capacity of public notaries. ‘ 

(c.) Thp. Muftis , or Consulting Law-givers. —These officials 
occupy an intermediate place between the judges and the prSper 
religions taotionarieS, or priests. TJke highest airing .them is 
the sclieik-ul-Islatn, who i&, at fcke same time, the head of the 
whole body of ulentahs. There aro 4 $f-i$ll, 210 muftyj in 
Turkey, whose only business constats in giving ah affirmative 
or negative answer to'the questions put to them. All the large 
towns have their special fiaffe. They are mlb respectively of - 
equal rank* and are Appointed, to their officq for life by the 
. seheik-ul-Islam., ' . • , * 

*' *d.) The #erwshe8,~T \ho dervishes attribute thoir origin to 
Abfibeker ahd^Ali, who tookUhe initial ‘in instituting these 
pibuAfratfcraitiee, under the eyes of the prophet. Though tills 
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genealogy may be apocryphal, it is certain that the stifis ,ot 
mystics of Islam began their heresies in the first century of the 
Hegira, when the Mohawmedansystem sustained various modi- 
ft cations by the mixture of Persian, Christian, and even Indian 
ideas. v The dervish of the Mohammedans corresponds to tho* 
monk of the Christians; *and the soft of Islam is analogous to 
the mystios of Christendom. ^ ifr is estimated. that the sects of 
dervishes amount to thirty* ^Those which* are "held in tho 
highest repute, and whose institutions tifce more or less con¬ 
nected with. the civil government, Oh 'which, theyexert consi¬ 
derable Influence, aruthc Nakschhendi, Me^rlewj, Begtasohi, 
Kadri, Chalweti, and Iuifaai. All these orders have a special 
costume, of which tho head-dress is the' characteristic feature. 

* The statutes of the ^orders ffirSet that every dervish ^hoidd 
repeat, more than once perxlay, the mysterious namosTjr-attri¬ 
butes of God, which constitute, moreover,*tho usual JBwm of 
consecration. il’hese words arc—I. La Ilah illalah (there is no 
other God but* Allah); 2 . Jnllali (O.God)! 3. Jaji Iln<(Oh, 
lie)! 4. lia Hak (0, all truthful)! 5. Ja Hajj ever-living) 1 
G. Ja Kajum (0 self-existent)! j. JaKohhar (0, all-revcnge- 
ful)! These seven word* have a symbolical relerenje to the 
seven heavens, sewon earths, seven seas, %even«oolours, seven 
planets, seven metals, tmlrficvqn tones. Hultan Mahmoud had 
an ardent wish to abolish tho orders oJ*the defvishos, together 
with the Janissaries; but he only partly succeeded in ms 
purpose. 


. 7. The Ministers of JReliyiott / or, ilie Priestly Orders, * 

* • • • 

The priestly order consists of schciks, chatcbs, imams, mue- 

eins, and kaims! * # 

1. The Scheiks. —These dignitaries are the ordinary preachers. 
of the mosques. The name sobeik— i.e., the eldej—-signifies, 
like our term irp£(r(3vrt(wi, pre§liyters, priests, a manVij^mcSd 
in life and superior in virtue But pneaclwrs and'the superiors 
of the dervishes alone bc.-j this name imongst the Turks, some - 
being styled meschaichi bursi, or pulpit scheiks, and others, 
meschaichi saorji, monastic scheiks._ Every mosque has a 

. sclicik, or preacher, of this description.* These fc%iks form 
one elaA in ihe empire. * * # # 

2. The Chutehs.—iLia the office of the chateb to read the- 
chutfea— i. e.\ publfp praytus, which are offered up for the reign# 
ingfsultan, in the mosques, every I’ridaw.* These prayers, ana 
the mint, arc tin* lughpst prerogatives o\ sovereignty belonging 

►to the monarehs of Islam. The chatebj ore also occasionally 
styled IJriday ftiams, finamot dschu&ua, because the ohutba 
is only offered'up on. that day. » * 

3. The Imam sigpi^es, projHlrly, tjf® director # of 

prayer, beoause the wholes congregation are fexpe<Jfeed-to direct 
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their eyes by his movements. His office consists in reciting: the 
five usual prayers in the mosque?, at the (hours prescribed, save 
oiuFriday, when that of the cnateh is«read. Several imams are 
attached to each mosque; the first among: them being the 
'imamot haji, the imam, or special prdacher, of the parish, who 
solemnizes the circumcisions; m^riagtfs, and burials. 

4. The Muezzins. —The muez^ns, or callers to prayer, proclaim 
the five pnfvers according to 4 the prescribed form, from the 
minarets of the mosjfues. « m 

C). Tim ThSse dfficipls are like our sextons or beadles, 

only Ticrforryting ‘the lowest ehurch services. The eldest of these 
is •called kaxm-bashi, the upper sexton (or sacristan). 

The number of priests is proportiflnecfctg the size and require¬ 
ment^ of the mosque; but even ift the largest, there is only one ' 
scheik bud chateh, at most two ijpiams, twelve muesins, and 
twenty, kaims. * * * 

The emirs, or the Prophet’s blood-relations,#do not exactly 
belong to tjic body of ulqmahs, oi^to the lawyer^; but the heads 
of these dign'itarios, # oalled the nakibal esehraf, and the miri 
aalem, both of whom ^ire # chosen from the emirs, occupy the 
first dignities of the ulemahs. Efliir signifies, properly, a 
prince; and the terifi is applied in 4 1>a bia -to feudatory chief¬ 
tains, who are invested with independent authority, and have 
their own flag, bike tlio*t>cys among th&Turks before the reforms 
9i Mahmoud. 4 « * 

All Mood-relations* of the Prophet, who arc his descendants 
in the female ljne, are Styled ujpiir, and they also receive the 
following titles : Scherif, Sejad, Lords, Evladi liessul (children 
of the Prophet), Sal *Xurba (relations), Alevi, Jxsni, Haschem 
(sons of Haschem), &c. They are to bf> met with in all classes 
of the community; almost all the #»orter»*are emirs. One,of 
v thc four first members of the ulGmahs is the §uprejpo head of the 

t- *8. The 'Muflemi, Professors for Body of Preceptors. 

These form the colleges which are the nurseries of the ulemahs, 
who can only he supplied by the class of mudtrris, ox professors. 
The firsfc iftedrcssa -Was built at Hroussa by Urkhan. The, 
number of similar instigation, together with uiat*of their 
professors, increased under hss successors, till at length Mo¬ 
hammed II. brought the wholcyliiorhAhy,pf the ulcuialfe into 
order, and gave it thiafii form which it has preserved, with little 
alteration, to the present day. # , 

* This order or systClp presents the following characteristics :* 
the students of the lowest plass, who&e daily* stipend* does not 
exceed two aspres, are styled suebta, sqfta; the next, mine; 
apd the latent, dafiiAchmend $ the latter bcyig at liberty to 
preptu^^tfB&lres for the offioe of cadi, mufti, or imam. r 
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The term muderris Is applied to all the presidents of colleges, 
who are divided, according to the amount of their irfbome; into 
ten classes, which every jnuderrv must pass through before^ ho 
can hope to obtain the dignity, of ulemah. * 

,. These ten degrees of professorial rank are called, charidsehjr 
hcrekat oharidsch, daehit, hcrekat dachit, musslci ssahn, 
ssahn,' altmischli, ikindschi dltmidschli, mus^lei suleimunije, 
suleimanije. The muderris thiyughout tkp empire are divided 
into three classes: tirs$, those of Constantin&ple; second, those 
of Adfianoplo and Broussa; third, tiros* of tho other tbwns of 
tho empire. The former of thesff alone can dttain tef the highest 
■dignities, those of the'Hecond and third clashes Having to vest 
satisfied with the judicial fumJttbns of the second and third 
classes. * i • • ‘ 9 

The reader may obtain from this concise sketch a dear idea 
of the organization of the lAmahs, which is-evidently flinwork 
of ingenious contrivance, and of a well-matured plan, rendering 
it necessary to pass through all the subordinate steps, by a slow 
and. tedious process, in order* to attain to the highest dignities 
of the order, a system that makes it impossible for these dignities 
to be occupied by ignorant persons.* 


CHAPTER -Vl. 

* # $ 

" THE PILOSPJ^fs OP TtJIU^Y. 

A CA.BEPUL comparisqp. of the foregoing facts may furnish, tis 
with soM6 inductions blearing on the probable future destiny of 
Turkey, consider^ especially in connexion jith its spiritual 
development. . # 

We have seen that the Ottoman empire is divided into three" 
principal religious bodies, professing three distinelferedlfe^-Of 
thesff, one is Mussulman, and two are C%istian.; but titvj two 
Christian churches are more ^hostile jp each*other than to the 
Mphammedaps, who frequently perform the part of mediators 
in their religious dissensions, and who arc animated by a greater 
.spirit of tolerance than.either of the rival chuiches. Thus, 
under the Head of tolerance the Moslem is in ndvtfbee of the 
Greek and of the Armenian, ahd does not fall far short qf the 
most civilized national of the West, especially since the issuing 
of the Gul-JIanc ;*and it may he remarked, en passant, that 
the treatment of the Jews in Turkey has long been a reflection 
on Christendom, ^ff Ve proceed ter compare the religious parties 
in Turkey under the heads o£%hurcb*g6vemraent, morals; ana 
education* we shall discover that,* in many points, they are on 
an equality, and th&t in some.essential particulars Islam nd» 
hej-e again the jhiperiority. And here it is welTtp observe that 
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history, especially during the Middle AgSs, throws much light 
on the question with which we are engaged. 

1 ( . Church Government ,—Wo have seen that, whilst the 
Greek and Armenian churches are burdened with an intolerant 
and oppressive hierarchy, the Mussulmans have virtually no 
priesthood, every Moslem being a priest unto himself. This is 
already a great advantage foit the Ostnanlis, on the score of 
reform and pfcogrota j because, i* there has been a body of men 
more especially imbued with conservatism^nd adverse to change, 
it hasbdtn the priestly ordem The Brahminieal and priestly castes 
in India and EgyptVero, and a r re,thc chief obstacles to foe intro- * 
duotion of a 4 *higher civilization; and me absence of such an 
order id ancient Greece explains its greatness. Jt may he 
objected that the ulomahs forfti m priest! f caste, and that the 
lawyers Ure the priests of Islam. But the merits of the case 
are not changed by-this insinuati&f, becuuse no special digniiy 
or authority is attached to those men as such, al? consideration 
being reserved for the ofpec afad the Koran. Pence, the pre¬ 
judices and privileges of caste fail to the ground. Moreover, 
if it ia objected that a c il the civil and judicial institutions are 
basod on the Korap, arid fhdrefore mdmit of no change, wo 
would reply thet, down to the Keforipation .and french I to vo¬ 
lution, the same thing existed in purirtenclom; ecclesiastical 
law was the basis of g<ticrni arid civil* law, and is so still in 
riliny cases: and matjiefsrfef the highest political importance 
were tilklately, and are still, made subject to ecclesiastical prct 
judice. Divorce, in^ Homan Catholio countries, requires the 
interference of *tho pope. Catholic emancipation is only the 
work of yesterday, a^d the Jewish disabilities still exist. 
Passing to the Greek and Armenian churches, we find. that the 
authority of thejr patriarchs is despotic uncivil and judicial 
. matters, and lias all the additional, weight accruing-do it from 
the sanctity of caste. The assumption that Islamism, .g,s a 
sjvif'uh. is uholiangeable, and dr>6s not .admit of reform, is also 
depioKshed by thrcc^ arguments based on history. First, the 
Druses and the Mohammedan'schismatics from whom they are 
descended, prove that an extension may be given to the meaning 
of the Koran,-and that it admits of blending with other creeds. 
SeoondM the oaliphs of Bagdad and pordova, and the Moorish 
monarcM* of Spain, by admitting ftnd introducing learning, 
philosophy, and luxury, entinriy modified the primitive, sim¬ 
plicity of the creed of Mohammed, supdbadding the ornaments 
of Indo-Germanic thought and cultivation to the rude Semitic 
structure of their founder. tThirdly, the great rebellion of the 
TVahabees under Mahtfioud proves the correctness of the pre- , 
Ojsdihg statement, and‘ establishes the‘fact that Islamism has 
. undergone change as much as Christendom. * . * 

2. Passingjto the queation of morals, which is nearly connected 
wfth the relhribus question tlfe main argument of those who 
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.proclaim the neoessary decay of Turkey, is tho seclusion of 
women, and polygamy. After tho able reasoning of Mr. Hob- 
liouse, wo need only*reply by repeating, that these defects are 
inherent, not in Turkey'and Islam, but in the character of the 
East; thut woman was equally secluded in the most flourishing 
period of ancient Greeqp and Home; that the saltans inherited 
an effeminate court ami an auqy of eunnelis from tho Christian 
emperor of the Lower Empire } that the early uttqmans'did not 
shut up or veil their women; that this seclusion has been greatly 
exaggerated; and, Mally, that simjp-thp reforms of Mahmoud, 
the condition of women m Xurlfcy is approximating to (hat of 
Christendom, and tlidNs it is rare fora Turk to hiwo more (han 
one wife. That the ^eolusioif w'f^tfomen in'the East depends 
more on climate than on creed is proved by the Ameniaps, 
whose females are more closely imprisoned and veiled than those 
of the Osmaulis. • • . 

In connexion with this question 01 morals, it is, vsdfSSvCT, to 
be observed, triat it is doubtful if the Turks would always gain 
by imitating Christendom. Their probity used t# ho proverbial j 
and though tolerating polygamy, they were notorious for their ’ 
condemnation of orgies «and dissipation. Nor is it so evident 
that they will gain .in virtue and m hapnihess Jpy breaking tho 
pledge and admitting Jthfe consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
Whatever our view of the'latter point#, what Jhas been said is 
sufficient to show that flic bondage §f woman is an Eastern, g»t 
u^Miftsulmau, practice, and that it i% a fbAovablo eviL 

I3ut „ 3, under the head of education, it Vill bo said that Islam 
imposes chains on human intelligence. Here, howfver, as in so 
many case’s, the hunuyi mind has brfcl^en looso from its leaA- 
ing-strinf s. The early caliphs, like the early Christians, were 
opposed to human Reaming and to vain philosophy, trusting to 
tnoir owMnspiraffons. ITujfc if both creeds, tne time soon come 
when inspiration waned, and intellect awoke from its trancdT" 
If c!Cl(phs have burned .libraries the same thing istree&dgfUef 
a Christian cardinal * and thp Lower Empire, with the glories of 
Greek art and* literature in then; hdjyls and*tongue, became a * 
priest-ridden and a benighted country; whilst tho schools of 
Cairo, Eairwan, and Cordova were provided with extensive 
libraries, And the sultans emulated the caliphs in tlrnir patronage 
and enioulfigemont of learning. Tho munificent institutions 
and endowments of (ho Ottoman eiSperors have been already 
described, and vindicate# the earlier sultans from the cha/go of 
proscribing learning and iifttruotionand the unparalleled 
efforts of Selim, Mahmoud, and Ahdul-Meojid attest the earnest 
endeavours of tfle flatcft- padisoh$hs*in promoting the same goo<J 
work. Even-tl^ unfriendly pm of Mu. Macfariane bears testi¬ 
mony tofthe progress made by the Turkish youth in the scepti¬ 
cism and ma(eriali^n of Cliristendom-rfs consummation veby* 
desirable in the^yes of those who regard wester!T#yil^ation»fis 
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tlie beau ideal of,human progress. t With regard to the state of 
education in the Greek and Armenian churches, we learn from 
the best authorities, that the priests and ihc people present a 
deplorable contrast to the .teachers and pupils of Islam. Nor 
can tliia state of things he laid to the charge of the Turkish 
government, as the immorality' and ignorance of the Greek 
church in Greece and ltugsia arq much greater than when its 
defects are partially neutralized lender the direction of a Mussul¬ 
man government. * <- 

After $is brief attempt -at a comparison of the religious todies 
in Turkey with each other, and* with the West, we shall endea- 
' voue to draw borne inductions from the fc .vgoing premises rela¬ 
tive to the probable future bf'Tu.rkeyc , 

On an impartial analysis of the Ip.stflry'of society, we univer¬ 
sally fiiidca state of faith preceding one of knowledge or science! 
Mystic jsm is the atmospher^ of rud\i~ental, and rationalism of a 
more advanced, ago. Poetry is the clement of the infancy, prose 
of the manhood, of nations.^ -The maturity or history, the 
t 8ummmn borlum of social destiny, must therefore “be understood 
'to be a.state of society^securing the harmony and equilibrium 
of these two antagonistie , *forces.* Hitherto the world has only 
presented' thcii\ eonhif t sinco Eden and the Golden Age, ana 
their future harmony is a matter of anticipation, not of posses- 
sion v « f , ' * T ' 

tfkristendom, as well ay |slam, has hdd its,age of faith and 
science, of poetry ah<f pr<pse. Neither have yet realized the 
ideal harmony of both*. • At onetime, the Arabian schools made 
an advance dn Christendom in science, and now again Christen- 
d6m has distanced Majn/in the march ©^intellect. But so long 
: as wc regard the equation of these two factors as ;lie symbol of 
perfectibility, and the marriage of mysticism and rationalism 
as the destiny of man and society, we shall be rcadafto admit 
* "That both developments have been hitherto imperfucr Mid one¬ 
sided V «* c w t * 

• Moreover, it will be evident, on reflection, that the victories 
' of science over fciitn in^phristenaom, as well as Islam, t hayo 
resulted from the awakening and infusion of a classical or phi¬ 
losophical spirit in both. Whilst Greek art and thought re¬ 
mained latent in the Lower Empire and in the West^ Christen¬ 
dom was eclipsed by the Moslem schools of Syria and £pain in 
intellectual light. When £&cicb'&t, or rathpr Providence, opened 
' the fountains of the deep ocean of knosnuedge in Christendom, 
She gained once more jupon her Aval, and left her far behind. 
,But accidents, or Providenee^re again at work in the East, and 
jjhere is no reason why#Islam«houla not bterlake her rival in the f 
race* of knowledge or ’science, wki hotlvwill^tyi have to rccon- ' 
„cile this phase of development with that of faith or poetry, in 
ondcr to attain to tho»perfect social millennium. t 
And wJjilsVon some points; tihristendom is mow superior to 

f L*- 
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Islam-—for example, in all relating to the exact sciences—thd 
previous facts and arguments go far to show that she ■possessed 
advantages over usr ir^> others, relating to religion ancl morals. 
Not that the author means *to imply any superiority in the 
Koran over the GosjM. Quito the reverse. But it is un¬ 
deniable that a oobastent observance of the precepts of the 
Koran is often preferable \q a very imperfect practice of the 
profession of the Gospel. • * 9 ' 

One more objection occurs to the assifnilation of Tykev to tho * 
adfancod progress of Western iiftellf^ci^cc—t.e. fc being dosoon- 
dants*of tlie Tartar % or Mongolian variety, tho Ottomans may he 
incapable of attaining to an enuajjatellcotual developmetrt wiftfr 
ourselves. To this wo rfcply,—firstly, that tho Hungarians ana. 
Kins belong to th^samc* variety, ana. that the former .are^uite 
a match for the Germans in energy ancl capacity,* whilst the 
Kins are intellectually ffc$>erior he tho Indo-Gejjjmujio Slavo¬ 
nians. i 

Bui, secondly, the Turkg!aic no longer the same people that 
they once were, because, since the pcjiod of fheir first migra¬ 
tion, by frequent alliances' with Georgian, Circassian, Greek* 
and other slaves, specimens of the*finest development of tho 
Caucasian variety, th^y have become* undeniably one of the 
handsomest, bravest* oxjyd most intelligent races (naturally) id 
the world. • # ,* " * _ 

We have further to remember, that* ih speaking of*rhe 
.Ottoman empire, we includq a variety of races, arid that the 
Arabs belong to the Scmitjp variety, which Jias # presented tho 
noblest development of tho mystical phase of human natritej 
whilst the Slavonians are undoubted members of the Indo- 
Germaffic stock. Wp must also bear in mind, that the Horn* 
mani of the Dhiyihian pyincipalitics are a raq£ of partly Roman, 
’partly Slavonic, origin; and* that the Bulgarians present 
blending of the Slavonic with the Tartar blood. w _ 

Thus it appears to ais that we have demolishea tho oWrtftfbit 
to the progress of Turkey', <en the sopro oi it§ being peo 1 
an inferior and* a Tartar ihce. • Bttf; this leads us to another 
momentous question, that has been frequently raised, hut has 
remained unsolved. Granting that Western Europe does its 
duty, ana that Russia ia foiled in her schemes of«en^oachraept, 
it is avidSht that an Eastern empire of some soTt must exist. 
But. which is to b& the dominant race in that empire «of tho 
future? The “ Edinburgh Jtc view" rather hastily gives the 
palm to the Greek race in tne Levant r hut the foregoing facts 
appear to show 4 that though it onco held the Eastern empire, it 
is no longer cntixleJ to it, or .fitted fdfit^ Numerically^ it is 
too weak; momlly, it -is too torruptf religiously, it is too con- 
servatf^e and intolerant; nationally, its blood is too mixe4 tp 
vindicate’ or justify this claim- * oeeondiy, Slavonic race, 
though nhmortcally•powerful,* is not much sitper^r to the 
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Roiunani of the Daiiubian principalities; and as the Bulga¬ 
rians are a ftixed Tartar race, an4 as the Bosnian Slavonians 
are mostly bigoted Mussulmans, there is^nouinity in this race 
to cement a firm and compact government; and. the religious 
dissensions of the Christian and Mussulman Slavonians are so 
violent, that if the Turkish supremacy werf withdrawn, these 
races would fall to pieces, car annihilate ejyfn other, or fall into 
the hands of Russia,*■ r * * 

Onoe more,—the Armenians are numerically too weak, and 
politioaUy, n as well as intellectually, too contemptible, to dosftrve 
or to acquire the supreme eontroFof this heterogeneous mass of 
4»opulation. " . : 

■“ Lastly, wc come to the TurBSsr^And *her£, without indulging 
m the rhapsodies of Mr. Crquhiwt, Jbh<^ preceding facts justify 
us in asserting, that on many essential points this race has a 
decided superiority over th$ others,c and more especially in 
those qualitfefc which fit it for governing. Tliqy have the 
manly courago and coolness, and the honesty, that command 
the respect of* subordinates,' that intimidate toes, find that are 
peculiarly fitted to secure the sympathy of Englishmen. They 
have long shown equal aptittude for the cabinet and the field; 
and though their sailers have hitherto been inferior to the 
Greeks in skill, they have been far superior in honesty,—an 
important consideration in commercial blatters. 

But one of the most important characteristics of the Ottoman 
race is its tolerance. Thife al^ne qualifies them, above all others,, 
to hold the reins among 1 the turbulent tribes and creeds of. the 
East of Europfe. We do not believe that one of the religious 
bodies, in Turkey, save t^ie uttomans, woujd have consented so 
^tranquilly to the Gul-Hane edict, placing virtually ali relkcionists 
bn an equality before the law; and we feel confid*mt in saying, 
that no other raccSave that of Othipah is ho# in a position to t 
SGtintainpeace and order amongst the conflicting populations of 
TiwJi^g,^nd,^whilst saving then^ «from falling a prey to Rus¬ 
sian , ambition, securing them the bjessings of rational liheity, 
Religious toleration? ana sej@ntific progress. * * 

It is not exceeding the truth when we aflirm that these argu¬ 
ments are-now felt and appreciated by the various Christian 
and other populations of Turkey, especially in Europe; and 
, that if Russian and Western chicanery &o not tamper«with their 
'instincts, and interfere with^chejr atUegiance^ they will all daily 
grow in their fidelity to the Porte, strengthening and conso¬ 
lidating its authority, anti securingHts enduring and prosperous 
sovereignty in the Levant. 
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PART III. 

STATISTICS, .TOPOGRAPHY, AND LANGUAGE. 


0 

«** . 

CHAPTER I. 

KHOAT) OUTLINE OP TOPOGtftAPHY; POLITICAL DIVISIONS, 

. 1 AND POPULATION OP THE EMPlfk 

The Turkish empire, in three hemisphereB-*-Eiixopo, Asia, and 
Africa—embraces a surface of 60fl,000 square geographical: 
miles, peopled by 35,900,000 inlfabftantg, whereof 200,000 square 
miles, whioh are named European Thikoy,® contain 1/5,500,000 
inhabitants. Thee total pf tlio number of inhabitants i$ 
distributed, in the last eeifsus of 1#44, according to the follow¬ 
ing division, into provinces: , ' . e* 

• Inhabitants. 

European Turkey .* • * 

Thrace.*....ft.1?800,000 

ftulgana ...?.... 3,000,000 

•Moldavia . 1,400,000 

Wallaghia ...a.. 2,000,000 

.Bosnia apd Her^egowma . 1,100,000 

Itoumelin and Thessaly^... 3,700,000 

Albania . I,2oo,oo0 

iServia .*...t*.... lfOOQ.lft/o^ 

Islands ...... • 700,00<t, w 

. * . • , * • - If.OOOfiOO 

Astattc TlBKEY: * 

Anatoba or Asia Minor.... 10,«00;000 

Syria, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan 4,s 00,000 m 

M Arabia (Mecca, Medina, iCtUiopid) . • oqp.ooo 

• « - 16,200,000 

AriUOAN TUKKEt V • • 

Egypt .......... 2 , 000,000 

Tripoli, Tunis, Oasis of Fez . 1,800,000 

^ « . .■ ■ ■■- 3,800,000 

• * • % -- . 

* • .General totaP*... *5,odb,000 

• • ; * 

This'amount inust be diminished ^G,700,000 inhabitant, if 

we deduct* the tributary, btffc otherwise indl^jendent provinces 

i* 2 
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and races—such as Servia; and the population of the empire pre¬ 
sents the following results, when analyzed according to races: 

Rac^s. Europe, Asia, Afrif>». Total. 

Ottomans. 2,150,000 10 , 800 ,00« ... .A. 12,950,000 

Greeks . 1,000,000 ... 1,000,000 ... X...J. 2,000,000 

Armenians ... 400,000 ... 2 , 000,000 . . J . 2,4uo,ooo 

Jews. 70,0Q0 ... t 80,000,.#. A . 150,000 

Slavonians ... o,240,000' ..., ..‘ .*. . 6 , 200,000 

Koumani ...... 4 , 000,000 •..« ............ ... ... 4 , 000,000 

Albanians ...v 1 , 450,000 ... ..i*........ ... ... l,450,o|jo 

Tartars.1«,00Q v „ * jft.oofc . 6?,ooo 

Arabs . -000,000 ... 8,8^,000 ... 4,700,000 

* 33 ^?*}.. .«•••■;. 

Druses «.. 80,00b *. t *..?:. 80,000 

Kurds . ... 1,000,000 ...-1,000,000 

Turcomans . *... go.ooo a. 1 '. 90,000 

Gipsies . *VIJ.00Q .. r 214,000 

— ■ -— -■ .. . .— ■ t. - --— 

^Total ... K>,500^00 ... 16,200,000 3,800,000 .h 35,500,000 

• Ihc population, analyzed according to the difference of creed, 
stands thus: . * * ‘ °. 

Confessors. 1 Europe. c Asia. Africa. Total. 

MuBsuimarni... 4 , 000,000 ... iB.cso.ooo ... *#<$,000 ... 21 , 050,000 

Greeks.. 10,000,01)0* ... 3,OOO‘,OO0 «... •. 13,000,000 

CatMjpSt. 660.000 ... *280,000 .. 940,000 

JewS.Tf.. 90,000 «..r SO,000 . „ 170,000 

Different Sects ............ .... ............ ... «40,000 

“V . r — - " ' " ,r ' ——— 

Tidal. 13,850,000 ... 1Q,Q10,000 ... 8,800,000 .., 86,500,000 

• - « - < — 

* *' *' 

* * The Armenians are included in this computation 

f In this estimate wa, include all the eastern churches.which ncknow- 
ledgiLrtho authority of the holy see, although admitting differences in disci¬ 
pline. For jjxample— ‘ , 

1. HfiMfcTijrtHut or Catholics of the Boyish confession. They ‘I 

a patriarch, whfc since 1843,has Resided at Jerusalem, 
v and they consist of Gretdcs, Armenians, Aleppians, Bui- f 
garians, and Croats, besides Bosnians and Albanian 
Catholics. They amount to ...... 660,000 

2. The United Greeks, or MecChites, who have one patriarch, 1 

residing,. at c Damascus, and eight subordinate suffragan^ 

Tliey number.4,..... /*i,000 

S. The 'United Armenians, with a pltriarcli, reading in Be- 
I; smmmft. 5fU Mount Lebanon ; he ha^sevun'archbishops, in 4 

parHbutt, and his suffragans are, the bishops of rUrlub, 

Mardin, and AmaBia-Tekar .,.. v ,. 75,000 

4„ The Syrians and United Cnaldaedus (patriarchs ht Mosul and 

kleppo), and fifteen bi&li^ps ...... 20,000 

5. ^The Maronites (patriarch at Kahnobin in the Lebanon), r.nd ® 

^ f4T01k 140,000 


840.000. 
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of—1. Adrianople; 2. Silistria; 3 . Jassy; 4. Bucharest; 
6. Widdin; 6. Nissa; 7. Uskup; 8 Und 9. Belgrade; 10. Se-‘ 
rajevo; "11. Mouastir; 12. Janina; 13. Safonmi; 14. Rhodes; 
and ?5. Candia. * /' * 

Asiatic Turkey is divided into the following eighteen 
* oiaiets : 1. Kastamuni (Paphlagonia); % /ihudavendiguiar 

(Bythinia); 3. Aydin (Lydia); 4. Kitr'aman/fPhrygia and Pam- 
phylia); 5. Adana (Cilicia); 6. Botfok (Cappadocia); 7. Sivas 
(Cappadocia); 8. Tharabezup (Ppntus and Coloais); 9. Erzcroupi 
(Armenia),; 10. Mosul.(Assyria); 1?. Kurdistan; 12. Kharbrut 
(Sopheije and Cemagene); 13. Habl (Syria^and OrshodneJ; 
14. Saida (Phoenicia and. Palestine)15. Cham (Syria); 
16. Bagdad (Babylon); 17. Habe^soh (Arabia and Ethiopia); 
and 18) Haremin-JSabevi; to which miist 4 bo added, the govern¬ 
ments of—1. Kastamuni; 2. Broussa; % 3. Smyrna; 4. Konia; 
5. Adana; G^sipgora; 7. Siwas ; 8. Ttapezunt; 9. Erzeroum ; 
10. Mosul; 11. AVan or Van; .12. Karbrut; 13. Aleppo; 
14 v Beirut; 15. Pamaseus \ i 16. Bagdad; 17. Djjdda; and 
.18. r Medina. i 

African'Turkey contains .thr^e ejalets, which are—1. Missr 
(Egypt); 2. Tarablusi-Garb (Tripoli); and 3. Tunis: embrac- 
ingtne residences <$f viceroys and heys—1 .^t Cairo; 2. Tripoli; 
$. Tunis, i < e 

A%<r this general survey,Uet us analyze, somewhat more in 
detail, the special provinefis and governments of the empire. 

I. The direct possessions incorporated in the empire in Eu¬ 
ropean Turkey «oninin^-Constantdu<nlc ; with the suburbs of 
Pora*and Galata, and the town of Scutari facing it; in Asia, is 
the metropolis of the ompite, with 750,000 inhabitants, ipclud- 
iig 450,000 Osmanlis, 180,000 Greeks and* Armenians, 50,000 
Jews, 40,000 Franks* and about 30,000* soldiery and seamen. 
JHs^situatcd between the Black Sett and the Seq. of Marmora, 
at of the Bosphorus, t on the channel separating' 

Europe"^'m Asia, and formmg on# of the finest harbours in the 
wrld.^Eonstantinople^is tho residence of the sultan, of the 
mufti, of the ministers, and: oP all hignitarics of the empire. 
The Christian and Jewish religions have both likewise a special 
, head, who intercedes for them"with the government; end, in 
short, this-city iS one of the most interesting and important spots 
an the face of the earth. * r * 

In Itoilmclia we find—Adrianoplfc!in Turlq^h Edreneh), on the 
‘ banks of the Tundscha, ^ce seoond«metropoli| of the einpiri, 
with 160,000 inhabitants* 4 Here was signed the fatal peace of 
1830, which placed a largopsrt of Turkey mujer protection of 
Russia* The Russian arlfcy tinder ‘Diebitch reached Adrianoplo 
in the greatest disti'ess; aftd the Russians were tin 1 a critical 
‘portion, when the Turks proposed to treat, .ignorant of their 
enemy’s distress. 1 “ \» > . 

In°a radios rotthd Adrianople you find—Tfcchirmen, chef lieu. 
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of a sandschak, ’frith 8000 inhabitants; Dsohisr Mustapha, ozt 
the Maritea, with 2000 inhabitants; Demotikfl, with* 15,060 
inhabitants, and the |0at oi a Greek archbishopric; Eujchilissi, 
with 16,000 inha^itlnts; Burgas, a little town on the Block 
Sea, which makes ilsnarboifr of great importance in time of*war, 
and containing 70,XWinhabitants. 

In the interior 6t Iloum^lia occur also JPhilippopoli, a large 
town, with 80,00Q inhabitants, the seat of’a Greek: arohbishopric, 
and containing 1 iimsortant manufactures 6f silk, cloth, and cotton.* 
•Tatar-Basardscnik, situated «rt the highway f!Pom Belgrade 
to Constantinople with 10, $0 inhabitatits. * . 

Eski-Sagra, at the fool; of the Balkaq, with 20,000.inhabi¬ 
tants. Kasanlik, una pass of the Balkan, with'10,000 inhabitants.- 
Sclimnia, ncsir the % unpeflftant pass of the _ Balkan® called 
Demir-Kapu— i. c., the iron gate, with 20,000 inhabitants, has 
one of the most important faii’% in the*empirc, and a consider¬ 
able manufactory of arms. ***> 

•ffrudschowa, also tlie s&tfr of ap important fair, and of oon-' 
siderablc ttade. Kawakf,on the coast of the JEgeafi. Sea, mth 
a port, and 3000 inhabitants. • , 

Enoss, a port, with*7000 iilhat)it?lnts, # cohstitutes the harbour 
of Adrianoplc. . • , * 

Gallipoli, Bituatedftm. the*pepmsula of the same name in thg 
Sea of Marmora, contains & li arbour at thqanitranco of the Dar¬ 
danelles, and 70,000 inhabitants. • IJ possesses largo fabrics of 
morocec/lcather, and* an extensive trade, as well as«a victualling 
magazine for the supply of the Ottonfhn fleet; for which reason, 
the deputy of the kapuddh pasha Resides bare/ 

Kalia-Balm—little fortress—the ir^st important on the *Euro- 
pean^ide’of the Dardanelles,. with 155 cannons. Opposite, {Jie 
fortress of'the Dardanelles in Asia,- Sultani-Kalessi, lias 196 
oannons. 0 . «• „ * 

BovallirKalessi, a castle on the Dardanelles, with 50 cannons, 
the batteries cipcted the European sh8res*uijjAvb < .i*332 
cannons and 4 mortar-jpeccs.; and thpse t>n*tho ASfcf-rtjc coast 
amount to* 482 cannons und ,4 mortars. * Altogether, the 18r-. 
tresses of the Dardanelles number 814 cannons and 8 mortars. 

liocjjpsto, a town flourishing through its commerce. It is the 
residence of a Greek archbishop. It continue to increase, and? 
haMio\f 35,000 inhabitants. ~ * 

. To the principal .towns in Macedonia belong Salonika upon Jho 



touts. Bedesj a village possessing mineral baths. Jenidsche- 
Yordar, a tdwfl with 6000 inhabitant. Karaferia, a marnifao- 

. • i ' -11 .1 A’i-rr.J?.. . /it. 1 A. 



Mounf Atbfls; it has 16 monasteries, andmoffcthaq 300 chapels, 
cplls, and ©’OttoeSf inhabited by 4000 monks, , * 
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f The towns of Kastoria, TTskun, and KropClo, with a stone 
bridgo, aro unimportant; also, Stromza, Petrovich, surrounded 
by e^tensiye crops of tobacco, KUsterWil, Karatova, and Bitoglia 
(Monai&ir). t \ ' f i 

The principal towns of Thessalv'are Lalisat, upon the banks 
of the Solambria, the residence or a Greek pifchhishop. All the 
principal roads of Tlj essaly meet herp. In its neighbourhood lies 
Trikula. It has»a castle gud 12 , 000 Hnhabifants, Near it is the 
pass of Agrafa. • « 

We must still nientiop .^urnavos, Amlfelakia, Tharsala, 
Zagora, Yolo, aBd Tikeri; the last* place has a fine harbour at 
the entrance of *the hay (or „ gulf) of Yolc» /r It numbers 6000 
inhabitants. * . ‘ 

Tlie principal towns of Bulgaria are— " * 

Schuinla, pne of tho strongest places In Europe, and one of 
the bulwarks of the kingdom 5 it ha% ^5,000 inhabitants, and 
unusually cxtmiijg fortifications. 

Madara. a groat villago, inhabited by 2000 Mohammedan 
woman, who live ip community. * 1 * 

. Easgrad, a small town. * 

Eutsehuk, a fortified town, with 50,000 inhabitants, on tho 
Danube; they, seat of a C^eek archbishop, and important for its 
industry and trade? h , 

* Silistria, a town on tho panifpo; <it has 20,000 inhabitants, 
and important furtinbations. 

Basardschik, a town of importance, from its situation on tho 
Danube. «- * . 

Varna, a townond forfress on the Black Sea, with a harbour, 
and 24,000 inhabitants. Eefidence of a Greek metropolitan. 

Karnubad and Paravacli,^situated close by ihc grea'u military 
load in the pass of the Balkan. 

Dcmir-Kapu, whiek means the iron ^dbor, a celebrated pass 
in -tho Balkan, which leads from aelunnia, in Eoumelia, to 
Btajwk^in Bulgaria. , •a**' ‘ 

Soph^jJ^riaaitya ef the Bulgarians), between the Isker and 
tint Nissava, a large town of 80,000 inhabitants; .the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan and a CaUnolio arohbishop, 'carries on some 
trade. . c , 

c Other towns worth potice are— , “ 

Widdin, one or the* strongest fortresse^’on the Danube, with 
$ 6,000 inhabitants. * t e 

Nikopoli, a town and fortress, with 10 , 000 *inhabitants; tlie 
seat *>f a Greek archbishopric, and of ft Catholic bishopric. x 
Sistoya, a town with ^ 1,000 ( inhftbitants. Has important 
woollen fabrics and tanners, c *■ *> 

KaksorA and Hirsova, coilsiclerablh^Portresses. f „ . 

Mat'seliin, Iaaktehi, and Tultsoha, strong* towns on *the right 
han\ 6f tho Danube, to protect which they have ■ become of great 
importance, sincejtno Turks have been constrained to razu 
Jfche Jorgfieattbnd of Brajla, Giurgeyo, Turna* and ojher placo^ 
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upon the left hank •of the Danube. Tultscha commands tho 
important forks of the Danube; and at Tsaktsohi, tfhich, how¬ 
ever, is ho longer a strong place, is a ferry, which is the -usual 
way from Lower Bull-arfa to WnLJackia. 

The following arc important on account of their military 
position: . , 

Baba-Dagh, has 10,000 mhaMt&iits.. • 

Turnava, has strong famparfs, and 10,000 inhabitants. Beat 
of a Greek archbishopric. • * 

To Albania belong" Tanina, a town* on the lake of*the same 
name; it has two strong citadels, and 30.000 inhffbitants. In 
its neighbourhood lies Mezzovq, with >000 mhqbitdhts. Konifcza, 
Prcmithi, and Clisiura, celebrated fortresses Delvino, which 
. has a strong castle, and 8000 inhabitants. fiuliand Paraipitfcia. 
Argyrocastro, a town of 9000 inhabitants. Ochrida, Dukagin, 
anarersorendi have 4000 fahabitaiijs. Alessio, on the mouth 
of tho Drill, Jho seat of a catholic archbishop*^ Croja has 
6000 is habitants, and is fortified'; fornjerly the seat of the well- 
known Bean def beg. Scutari? a large and fortified town, 20,000 
inhabitants; flourishing through its tibde and tlie splendid 
court held there by tho btavo and ilhttfiligept^Iustapha. Dul- 
cigno, a small town, with 3000 inhabitant®, ai\d a roadstead. 
Antivari, the scat of a* (ifcek archbishopric, is one league from 
the roadstead of the same bom®. * • • 

The following towns are important 1 *Arts?$oIagora ; Prevesa? 
w\lli a harbour; Parga, on the seh; Butrinfco? formerly a Venetian 
fortress; Jakova, with 20,000 inhabitants f # Durazzo has a small 
harbour, and 6000 inhabitants . * * 

Bosnia Offers the following towns: Bogna-Serai (Serajevo)j a 
large towiuon the Migliazza, with very strong walls and small 
forts, and 70,000*iuhabitants; it lias important manufactures in 
aftns, sword-blad^.ironaftfl. copper, wool and^otton; it is one 
of the principal industrial towns of Turkey, and the eeniro of 
thfe'Aviwle trade of Bosnia. Trgvnik has a citatbfl, ubd^CGo* 
inhabitants, is the seat of the vizir-pash# of this eijftW- T i»to 
whom tlie Portb gives the empty, tifte of vizir of Hungary. 

• Vraduk and Maglai, small towns on'thc Bosna, with strong 
citadels.. .Zwornjk, a large town, and one of the three principal 
fortresses t >f Bosnia; it lias 14,000 inhabitants.* Mostar or 

• Monastiiv oii«tbe Narenta, Vith 9000 mhabitanfcs, celebrated for 
itsstoqe Bridge of one arch of #3^0 feet span. Bihacz, a spa all 
towiu and one of the tJtrge principal fqrtrdsges of Bosnia, 8000 
inhabitants. Novi, u small to&a and sirqm fortress. Jaicza, 
a small town, and strong citadel. f Bonjaluka, capital of the 
sandschaks of tlft %ame name, .with 1Q,*UOO inhabitants, and. 
Also is one of thcJb^ee principal fortresses of Bosnia. Derlfir, 
a small twm and fortress. ‘ Livno, a town with 4000 inhabitants 
upon tho cleat, road ?which leo§s from Aiastriap Dalmatia to i 
Bosnia, ana^upphes it» important trade. Trebu^o* a ^prtifioft 
tovgl, 10,000 iimqbitantsi - 
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In Candia are remarkable: €andia (Kiridrin Turkish), the chief 
town of the island, has good fortifications, and about 15,000 
inhabitants; the siege of this place, whfoh .was carried on during' 
thre r 6 years, by the Venetians .againsj tne entire force of the 
Ottoman empire, is on.e of tab most remarkable in modern 
history. Standia, a small island, with,a .considerable h«orbour, 
in the neighbourhood of Candia, * 

The other important towns of ^the island arc: Rctymo, a town 
with 6000 inhabitants j it has fortifications^and a harbour. Canea 
town, with a harbour, yriifoh is now the most frequented *>f the 
whole .island, 12*000 inhabitants. Garahusa, a small island not - 
very distant from Candia jits natural fortifications and splendid 
harbour have acquired a melancholy nqtoriefcy, from being the 
hajmtof pirates, whoso depredation^ stilt continue. Sphakia, 
chief-place of tho Spliakiots, in Carnlia. Lastly, Bpinalongar 
is a small fortress on tho porth svl*** of the island, with a good 
harbour. 


P^P.TER I}. 

i, 

THE ikMEDTA^K DEPENDENCIES THE THEKISH EMPIRE 

BN ASIA. * ’ ' 

V. • 

Vhe boundaries 'drains true parent land of the Osmanli are— 
in the $orfch, the D'araaivdles, the Sea of MarmoiL, the Straits 
of Constantinople (Bosphorus), the Black Sea, and the Russian 
territory in Asia; in the East, Asiatic Russia and the kingdom 
of.Persia; in the Sopth, Arabia; in tho West, tho Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Archipelago. Asiatic Turkey is divided, as has 
already been shown, into eighteen ejulets, or governments. 
Unfortunately sf>ace will not p^mitVs to notice more than tho 
most important places. These arc— < 

iftii j c*has 50,000 inhabitants; it is the seat of oeg- 
le$l*»£f>f Anatolia, and of a inollah, ana was tne residence of the 
heroic ivossuth i'fom 184^‘to ,l851v ’ • 

Broussa, at the foot orOlympus, is one of the most flourishinjg 
towns of the kingdom, and«has a fortress, and 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Broyssa was, as wc have seen in the history of Turkey, 
tho capif.il of the Turkish empire Amtil Adrian8ple r took its 
place; and at the present tin^at is still .the seat of a mollah of 
the first class, of a pasha, of a Greek metropolitan, and,nf an 
4 Armeniun archbishop . 6 Broussa'is also the jdace assigned as a 
residence to the celebrated 4bd-el-Kader, by- franco, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Porte. ,/ r * 

\ Mudania, in a bay *o^. the saiae name, is a lj arbour by means 
of which a communication' 1 is kept up between this town and 
\ Constantinople, and-‘with Eurqpe; it serves also ad a harbour 
for Broussa, jphioh is only a tew miles distant from* Mudania. 

, Smyrna, in an angle of the bay of the sms name, has fhe 
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largest bazaar, and 160,000 inhabitants, amongst yhich are 
many Europeans. The town is*defendcd, both on the sea and 
land side, by two oitydds. Smyrna, owing to its position, 
occupies a place amongst {ho most important commercial towns 
of the globe. The breadth ancr security of its roadstead, tho* 
facility of its communication with the remote interior parts, 
make it the general crapirium*fbr the produe.tif of # the Levant, 
as well as European produce, and the exchange of imported 
colonial merchandize. • * 

Vourla v a little town in the baf of ^intrna, on tliq sifo of the 
Clazements, is at present the residence of the Orec^ arohbishop 
1 of Ephesus, and is also the best naval Nation of the kingdom*. 

Nikomedia, once one* of* tho ^argest' towns of the Itoman 
’empire, with 6500 lftmscs* but it now has only 30.000 in¬ 
habitants. 

In tliis part of Anatolia* epposite*the southern side of the 
island of Tenellos, is situatea.Jlesika-Bay, diaptfiSy beforo tho 
entrance to the Pardarudles. * • < 

Demonesi, or the Princes' Isles: a gipup of ftlands at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. # , • 

Marmora, the largest island of’the sea of,tho same name, is 
’ celebrated for its marble quarries. • , • 

Bungarbaschi: a villti^e,which has been built on the site of 
Nineveh. • * _* Jf 9 

Budrun: a small town, with $ strong (tfcJcTci, upon, the samo 
coast, but to ibo south of Smyrna. Itf possesses a harbbnr and 
docks, in which frigates are bijjdt for the Turkish figot. 

Marmorij&za: a small town on the aouth coast, but of im% 
portance frpm jts harbour, which is the dinest in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. , 

^Tarsus: formcfly the mqst powerful, most beautiful, and the 
richest town of Cilicia. Jthasflpet a veryilonrilhing trade, and 
* ahc."Jt 3^000 inhabitants. m 

Payas: small town on.the batjjwof Alcxandretta. Mera^qji, hi*' 
the interior, is t^ie capital of tjie government of the? same ibimo. 

Konieh: formerly the residence of the Seljuk sultans of 
' Bdunielia, and now of the reigning pasha and of a Greek metro¬ 
politan. Is important from its manufactures and its trade. It 
. has 36,000 inhabitants. # . # 

Tokat» a farge town, with almost European appearance. 
The seat of an Armenjpn archbishop; possesses many manu¬ 
factures, and -is the focus of nqjnerous esgavans. It has 100,000^ 
inhabitants. * « 

Trebisond: a ®ogt town onthodttack Sea. Of importance 
from the size and security of ite 5omewVat frequented ro^d-. 
stead; its industrial aetiyity, fts trader and great bazaar. It 
has at ledst.50,000 inhabitants. . „ 

Batoum: A a little total and harbdur on the Blade «Sea, not fdK 
from the lfcussi&i territory, with 8000 inhabitants;, kno^vfa 
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recently ap the basis of the Turkish operations upon the Russian 
fort Nikolajew, whioh they lately took by storm. 

Erzeroum, near the north bank of the Euphrates, is a largo 
# town, tolerably flourishing, through its industry and trade, and 
'above all, through its transit traffic. Its manufacture of arms 
produces the finest sabres in .the kingdom. The mosque, Dlud- 
sehami, lik§wide 1 is the largest in Asia Minor, ana contains 
8000 persons. It hi$ 100,000 inhabitants, and is considered as 
the bulwark of the lungdom against Russia and Persia. * 
DiarDekir, on tb,e right bank of tbe Tigris: a large pud well- 
builfrtown, ^md ‘the residence of a Chaldfcic-Catliolie patriarch, 
of *a Catholic bishop, and of a Jacobite patriarch. It has trades 
and manufactures, *an(160,000 # inhabitants. 

•‘Mosul, or Mossiil, upon the Tifrrhr: is Celebrated for its large' 
cotton Manufactures, whose articles are everywhere introduced 
and imitated. It has 70,000 inhabitants. 

Bagdad, (ftT'lLe Tigris: adorned by three celebrated-bazaars. 
It has more a Persian <lian a liirkish ‘appearance. Ibis re¬ 
nowned (and fbrmerly, when it was the residence of the caliphs), 
this splendid city, has # n<^w pnly 1 JO,000 inhabitants. It is, 
however, still one of the most thriving and industrious amongst 
Asiatic Turkish towhs. It is protected by a strong citadel. 

Baasora: a large and fortified to^xf, on tbc banks of the 
^ohat-el-Arah.VJ^ijpoibios on trade and horticulture, and has 
now at least 60,000 inhabitants, v 

Aleppo is the largest tdwn of tho whole Ottoman empire, after 
Constantinople and Cairo; though onee superior in population 
and wealth, it has nowtgxeatly declined, and contains, at most, 
IflOjOOO inhabitants. • • # 

Tripoli—the best built town in Syria, with a good narbour, a 
considerable oommcrcc, and 20,000 inhabitant* It is protected 
J>y a citadel. * •* • . 

Akrq..or$t. Jean d’Acrc—a fortified and middle-sia^te^n, 
*"8i tutted on a b$y, celebrated in*the time of tbe crusade* for its 
si«ge7 and subsequently,for 4 its bombardment, by the British, 
ana Austrian fleets, ate which*the arch-duke Frederick of , 
Austria, the third son t or the arch-dukc Charles, lost his life. 
Acre has about 20,000 inhabitants. • 

Jerusalem-the most celebrated city of the world. It is the 
cradle of Judaism and of Christianity', and is one of the Ifoly cities 
of the Mohammedan religion.* It was the object of all the reli- 
^ous wars which, tinker the crusades, ‘exercised so grot,t an 
influence over the fate of Europe. Unfortunately, space does 
not admit any more to be stid of this remfrjrabfo town, a be- 
ifit^ng description of whioh would fill many pages, and wo* 
must refer our readers* to Jttrfbr warily: ritCnfs onty 40,000 
inhabitants. t f ( * . 

* Damascusiga. city whose name occurs as ea^ly a%the history 
of Abraham, find consequently, is one of the most ancient in-the 
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world. It is the rendezvous of at least 50,000 pilgrims every 
year, who congregate here from all countries of EuSope,froin 
Asiatic Turkey, and cvenjrom Tersia and Turkestan. It is^he 
residence of a inollah of the first class, and of the Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, who has forty-live bishops in his jurisdiotion^and it" 
contains 150,000 inhabitq/its. 


CHAPTER ill 


THE MEDIATE DEPENDENCIES" OY THE . OTTOMAN EMPIRE “iN 
. EURO t‘E AND A EMC'*. MODDfc^, WAiLACTTlA, SEE VIA, EQYEfT, 

TRIPOLI, AND TUNIS. * 

* 0 1 • 

A sort of ambiguous administration* exists in^fheso mediate 
dependencies, under the protection of ^he Porte, save in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, Which hftve been seized bywRussia With¬ 
out a shadow of pretence, but with the prtftnise of respecting the 
local government, which, ae usual; shfe has tukefi. the first oppor¬ 
tunity to break. . • * > * 

The prince of Strvia rffad the senate, deducting a yearly 
tribute of two million piastres* (12£,00O» dollars} feo tho Porte, 
enjoys the entire internal administr^tien^f^ne country. Na J 
Turk is permitted to settle in Setyia, JVallifbhia, or Moldavia, 
according to existing compacts.* Yet th^ Servian fortress Of 
Belgrade is garrisoned by th& Turks, and thef Servians are^ 
required to 'Set on foot 12,000 men in chse of a war. In con- 1 ’ 
formity with Ac treaty of Adrianople* the grand seignior 
granted a hatti sclierif *to Servia, which clearly defines tho 
position of that country in <5op.n|j:ion with tho Borte, reserving 
to tho latter tho dignity of suzerainty. By this compact, edr 
prev mus^arbitrary tributes of Sgrvia to the siiltafi a*!ld the 
vizirs 01*0 cancelled, together with poll-tax ami tithes, said tfip 
above-specified yearly tribute aqd, •finally, the previously 
divided six districts—the Krainitie, the Timokiseh, the Para- 
hinish, the Krushowatsisoh, Starroyloskish, and Drinaiseh— 
are incorporated into one. Before passing from tbip territory, 
•it is well to remark that, though the Servians are avowedly a 
courageoift and handsome race* fjjieyf have shown themselves 
notoriously cruel, and*wero savage instruments of Austrian 
despoHsm in destroyiag'Himgaffon liberties in 1849. It should 
also be added that, though Russia and Austria were so peremp¬ 
tory in demanding gfoe, extradition^ of Hungarian ana Polish 
rtfugees in 1849jJoth ppwers, Igft especiallyMuscovy, donftt, 
scruple tojnake* 8trvla a hotbed of propagandism and bribery^ 
whoso avowed object is th<f dismemberment of tho Ottoman 1 
empire. Notwithstanding Frof&sor Kopke's efitfrusiasm fob. 
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the Servians, and nil Slavonians, but especially' for tho serfs of 
Muscovy^ recent British travellers have attested that it is a 
great relief to shale off the mon'grd civilization of Sr rvia, and 
return to tho honesty, civility, and piety of the genuine 
•Osmanli. (, 

Moldavia and Wallaoliia are, or w^re, feudal principalities, 
dependent on the Porto. The princes (voivodes, hospodars), 
under tho tender wing of Russian piuteciion, which has just 
crushed them, possessed, till the present robbery, perfect freedom 
of internal administration) acknowledging tlie supremacy of the 
sultan, and paving a yearly tribute to tj£e Porte, like Servia. 
These principalities have remained in &his state for above threo 
hundred years, without being absorbed by the Porte. How 
many Russian dependencies hnvc r retaincdjhi‘ir sel f-government 
for the® same length of timo ? Yet the JDunubian provinces 
would have gained by aupexatiop/.but the Tuikish goveniment 
did not broakrite word with infidels, though thejatter often did 
with the former. Thig is, however, easily accounted lor, 
because Mohammedans, unlike Christians, have a high' regard 
for truth. These principalities have, or rather had, till ciushed 
by Russia, their own awit of 7000 regulars, and about 50,000 
irregulars; lyit tn«y had. no immediate gelation with foreign 
states till the recont Russian occupations in 1845 and 18.33. The 
prince used t%Jbe appointed by the Porte; but since the last 
negotiations bet\vri/i«. Russia and Tul-kcy (14th Sept., 1829), 
instead of this nomination being only annual, it <vas made for 
life. The yearly tribute of tin, principalities amounts, in Mol¬ 
davia, to one million of piustrts=- 61,500 Prussian dollars, or 
£10,250; that ot Wollpenia ib two million piastres(123,000 dollars, 
or £20,500). This stun has been confiscated by tl.o Russians with 
their usual liberality, to indemnify themselves for their disin¬ 
terested intervention and present irksome occupation of tho 
rovinoes. 

jjgypt, 'Tripoli and Tunis, are also tributary provinces of 
Turkey, The'fomer is governed W a viceroy—a dignity re- 
cognised by Turkey a£ hqrcdiikrv in tho .family of Mehomet 
Ali. To give accurate Uetails of these regions would elirry us 
away from the proposed aim of this little work: we advise our 
readers to jrefer to works which give fall accounts of tho chief 
particulars of interest in fhose territories. 

Montenegro, a small fnoujitainous district situateU between 
Albania and Dalmatm, is entirely independent of the Porte. 
Jt contains about seventy geographical square miles, and P2 0,000 
inhabitants of the Greek ^hurch ; 20,000 of them arc able to 
bear arms; and it possesses almost a roputihan form of govern¬ 
ment, at the head of yhioh fa-the vladika or bishop, at present 
i jnrinee IMaiel I., Petrovioh-Njegosh. Thckigbpst temporal and 
spiritual dignity w.united in hihi; he resides in the capital, 
Cettigme,tfftichhaspnly6G00inhabitants. ,* * 
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The Principality of Moldavia. * 

/ 

Moldavia is situated to the west of the Prutli, it comprises 
300 geographical square jniles, hnd 1,400,000 inhabitants. The 
Danube flows for a short distance along its southern frontier. A 
* description of its government has.alreaay beenriven. J assy, the 
chief town of tho principality* Is" the seat of a Gregk archbishop, 
and residence of the foreign consuls, andlias 60,000 inhabitants. 

Roman, a town of HB00 inhabitants, ana episcopal scp. Galatz, 
on tJfc Danube, am the centie of its* trade, with a harbour 
and 30*000 inhabitants, is now fortified py Jho Itdssians. 
Dqrohoc is the chief t#wn ofdJppcr Moldavia, and BottusAani 
' the most important town of Upper Moldavia, on account of its 
population, which rffnoimt# tft 5000, as also for its tra£e,*wBich. 
extends from Broda and Jljunn to Leipzig. 

The Principality of ypallaclm. 

• * f 

The principal river is the Danube, which separates the prin¬ 
cipality from Turkey; tho Schyl, *thh Alqta, the Ardschisch, 
the Jalomitza, and the Szcreth, flow into 4t The hotlpodar has 
a life appointmtmf, fr#m*whioh he cannot bo removed, except 
he fail in liis duty, as agreed - on hy the treaty of Adrianopl^ 
He has tlic power of regulating all, tho^fibrnestio affairs of the 
' province under liis government. Tipis principality, as well as 
Moldavia, lias ho Turkish gariisons wiyiin its territory. It 
contains 1360 geographical ^square jjiiles, add ^,600,000 ip- 
, habitants.** , . ». . 

" Bnchaiwst, ^capital of the principality, situated on the 
Dtimbrowiza, has abdht 100,000 inhabitants; it has a very 
important trade,*and is tfle.rqwdonee of the consuls and of tips 
richest boyars; ih the neighbourhood are Ployesti, Wrieni, and 
KiApiiftt, each having qn implant trade; Tirgo^st/rngncrly 0 
the residence of the hospodars; Jb’okschani, & town of consi¬ 
derable commercial importance on the frontiers of Moldavia, 
liusno, a town of 4000 inhabitants, add a bishop's set*. Braila, 
a fortified town, with a harbour on the Danube, has about 
20,000 inhabitants. Ardsisch, celebrated for th$ road which, 
conducts through it to t&e pass of* the Bed Tower.* Krajova, 
chief town of Little Wallttchic^ celebrated for its trade; it.has 
18,000 inhabitants. Oltepitza. the plac^where the Ardsisch foils 
ipto^he Danube; celebrated for the passage of the Turks across 
the Danube, on the 31st of Oetobfr, 1853. Giurgevo, opposite 
ltustschuck, a tOWfi. on* the Danpbe, with.a citadel on an island 
' "in the Danube jit Jpus 16,000 irihabit^s.* Slobodzin, with ?0Qo 
inhabitants. Budeschti, * a. small place between Bucharest and 
Oltenitza; * the Russjpn army was lately stationed there. * 0 
On acooftnt oft their jnilitary importance, the Mlownig plasms 
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deserve to J>e noticed: Kalarasch, Katschora, Zlota, and Kolafat 
whioh is opposite Widdin and ncjv a very strong fortress, 

'' . ' 

The Principality of JScrvia. 

Servia is bounded on tjie north by the Danube and the Save, 
on the west by Bosnia, on the s^tn by .Albania and Roumelia, 
and on the east by Bulgaria ard ’ Wadachia. It contains 700 
geographical square niilcs, and 1,000,000 inhabitants. , 

Semendria, oemandrano, *br Samandra, a&ehe conftuenceWthe 
west branch of thfi Morawa and the Danube, is a fortified town 
of moderate Extent, and' the capital erf the principality; the 
population amounts do 12,000 inhabitants. Belgrade, the most 
important and tho best-built ’town ^n Serna, and one of the 
most strbngly fortified in Europe; has a Turkish garrison, 
generally amounting to £000 menf. Belgrade has 00,000 in¬ 
habitants. t * 

The following towns are also woi^hy of mention: Kragdjuwacz, 
t*at present th^ seat o| government. Usicza, a town of 6000 
inhabitants, and tho foeng of several roads. Yallievo and 
Glodova, small places on*tho right baiik of the Danube. Krus*. 
chevacz, h town with 1 a castle, and $ee of* a Greek bishopric. 
Schabaoz, a small town noted for its, fortifications; it lias 8000 
inhabitants. Nissa is likewise h fortified place, and see of a 
Greek bishopric, atuT&fts 10,000 inhabitants. No vibazar, a town 
of sooo inhabitants.* s '» * 


“CHAPTER IV. 

* 

SKETCH OP THE ft TURKISH GRAMMAR', WITH A VOCABULARY OF 
THE MOST ESSENTIAL TERMS'. 

» , ■ ' 
Many 'languages arc spoken in tho Turkish empire and its 
dependencies, but the tongue of Gthman is the c general dialect 
used bv the officials everywhere, and is very widely diffused 
throughout the East, c ■ 

Before wefprooeed to give a short outline dud analysis of the 
Turkish ltngtatge, wo Htt$l say a few words about ffie other 
idioms used in Turkey. , ( „ * , 

„ The most imporlant dialects in Epibpean Turkey are the 
Slavonic, Romaic or Modem G$ek, ana Roumani or Walla- 
cnian. Of the Slavonic directs in Turkey, and even out of 
^Turkey, the Servian*is reckoned the piirest and the most 
copious. An analegoUstidiom fc spoken throughout Bulgaria, 
in Montenegro or Tchermbfora, Sxul throughout Rbumelia. 
t/Kiis language constitutes a fonidable instrument in the hands 
ofdtusjdan d^ftomacy tot preparing the ikvenlc population of 
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Turkey and Austria for tlie Russian yoke; and it has keen exten¬ 
sively employed for thpso tr&oherous purposes. 

The Romaic is a corruption, of ancient Greek,.spoken by the 
Hellenic population thinly scattered through European Turkey, 
and in Otho's contemptible monarchy. It has lost many glories, 
hut has preserved some beauties of *the mother tongue, and^is 
spoken in its greatest ’purity at Janlna in* Albania* The chief 
difference between Romaic and ancient Greek is the a introduc¬ 
tion of auxiliaryvei'bs in conjugating the substantive verbs, 
and in the pronunciation of* several letters, which lyive been 
much altered. . » 

The Roumani or ^WsUachian dialect ^gtfeatly resembles the 
Italian, and is supposed to be a corruption of the Latin spoken 
in Thrace under tho Jfoman empire. It.also contains a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Slavonic and Turkish words, which have 
been superadded to the Latin stock, in tho course of ages. 

Ip-Asiatic and African Turkey, the rao^C* prevalent and im¬ 
portant idiom is thd noble tongue of Arabia, which is fepoken in* 
its greatest purity amougst the Bedouins of Arabia Felix, btit 
is generally diffused throughout Syria and'Egyptj and among 
the rovers of the. African deserts of Tojfls ana Tripoli, Algeria 
and Morocco. It would be impossible to 'enter on the merits 
and characteristics of this splendid language within the limits * 
of this work; and wd shall only add,jkut Arabic has exerted a 
powerful eind beneficial influence* *pn Turkish, onwjhich it has 
conferred its alphabet, and vhich it has enriched with nume¬ 
rous terms relating to rel *$on, science, find art.* 

With Vegard to the other idioms spbken in Asiatic and African 
Turkey, it will he sufficient to enumerate tho most important, 
which are, the Kurds Armenian, Persian, and Coptic. 

’ Wc must new puss t<?t\ rq^jid survey of th$ Turkish language, 
wluch is considered by eminent philologists to belong to^tho 
Tartar 4>tock, though Layard, Urquhurt, and other writers pi . 
disposed to identify if with the ancient ^odiau, an hypothesis * 
that might possibly be restoaciled With the former. * 

An intimate and interesting affinity can be traced between 
tho Turkish, tho Magyar, and the,Einnio tongues; and gramma¬ 
tical analysis has even found deep vestiges of the Tartaric vo¬ 
cabulary aind grammaPin the Celtic, ana even Til the Gorman 
idioml. * >9 n J 

We oanpot pursue 1 these interesting researches in this place; 
hut they suffice to show th& early and important oonnoxiomof * 
tho populations of Western and Eastern Europe, in < their 
cradle in (’efftiftl Asia, whence theygprobably all originally 

8P ThfTurla4 language i^distinguisheef among all others of 
the East* and West, for its majesty, and/or tho simplicity 0# its 4 

J rrammaV. The Tusks* like the Tartars, Finii $nd Hungarips, 
orm theif substantives by postpositions* instead of the preposi-^. 
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tions.* Thoi^ postpositions are frequently suffixes of the posses¬ 
sive pronouns. * t 

The^ latter, which ore formed of the genitives or the personal 
pronouns, as T?e shall see presently, are the following: 

* » 

Su/IUoa, , . JSufflxe*. 

Bonimr-imne—-m/ * 5$bira*-*-our—miz. 

Szemn—thine—ji. * Szizin—your—niz. 

Onpn—his—szi. , . Onlarin-*-their—szi. 

• * e f 

Henoq^the substantive is declined, 1st— 0 

Singular. *. , * Plural, 

*Baiuk—the Fish. fial&klar-“the Fishes. 

Balukin— Gen. * Bphaklami— 

Baluka—_ I)at. * lialuklara—* 

Baluki— a Aee. • Baluklari— 

Baluk—r Voc. Baluklaf— 

Balukdan—AbL f Baluklardan— 

* * * • * 

2nd. The* samq, substantive with suffix of possessive pro* 


nouns; 


fc # 


Baluk-im—mt fish. , 
thy fish, 
ifaluk-amun—his fish. 

Bqluk-miz— ; &c. 

Bahik-niz— 

Balflk-szi— * 

' Similarly the word, kitab, -moaning bo6k, will be declined 
kitabim—my book r kitabin—thy hpofc/'&p. • • 

These hnef remarks on the postpositions will enable the 
l "v’-ilological reader to perceive that Turkish resembles the NoraG, 
Finnic, Md Magyar i& this respect; and we may add, that^he* 
xurkish vocabulary enahles^us to aafert, that it*mtlst be among 
the most ancient of languages, as it shows a close affinity to 
the Finnio and Lap, which were spoken by the primitive inha- 
- ' '^nts of Eurone. We shall now give a brief ontlirik of the 
.mbs, » . * - c 

* mi ’ * • m * V 



The personal ferns of the IJprkish verb present a similar 
mode of development ter those ip the Peru dn & Madjar laa- 
gnaged* 


* StfJJc'ap^ll. 
r WStiherohes sur ‘ 


t Paris, 189 % 
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Penonal Pronouns. Powewive Pronouns. 

Ben ...... I , Gen. bonim . . (of) mine 

Szen.thou * Gen. Baronin .... thine 

0 ....... he Gen. onun .... his # 

Biz.wo * Gen! bizim .... ours • 

Sziz ...you . Gej\. szizin .... yours 

Onlir .... y they *• ’ Gon. onlarin . . . {of) your 

Possessive pronouns replaced by effaces: 

\ # Jm, or m. ...... . . my > # 

In, or n*.. iiuno* 

-Szi.hia • 

*Miz ’.. 6ur 

# Niz. ..•*. your 

Sz>. .their , 

A little examinatidbewill convjnee theroader that the Turkish' 
auxiiiary^verbs are formed by the addition of pronominal affixes, 
Suffixes, to a simple unliteral root, ana that, the substantive 
verbs are rormed by the combination of the fttxiliary verbs. 

t Ejcawi^es, • 

Szev .... to]pve. . 

Auxiliary. ,• Indicative Present. 

Tm.1 jmi • *Szev-er-im• . . ’ Hove * 

Hiii.thou w&st Sz$jj®er-sin.... thou West 

Do* .... hois * qjtev-ei*..die loves 

Iz.wo arc * Szev-^p-iz .... we love 

Sipis .... you arc Szjjv-er-sinls *. . you love 

Her-lor . . they arc Hzev^pr-lcr .... they love 

® Auxiliary. Imperfect Indicative. 

Id-im .*. . I wa§ Szev-er-idim . . . X loved 

Id-in . , . thou wasf • Szev-er-idifl . . . thou lovedst 

*Id-i .... he was Szev-er-idi . . m . Jbe loved m 

Idi-k . . . we*werc * • Szev-er-idik, . . . viejtoved “I. 

Idi-niz . , you wep^ * Hz#v-or-fiiiniz \ . you loved :» 

Idi-lor .*. they were •Sz^v-er-idiler . ^ they loved 

Infinitive, 

Obmok .... to be * Hzev-mek .... to love 

• » *, Participl^Prosedt. * • 

*lken ; being « • Hzev-er-iken . . living 

* * • ^artfeiple *airt. 

Imis been Szoy-mis .... loved* 1 

The imperative is the rout hi 1 the •verb-e.#., Szev, love; jaz,^ 
write; iete^will; r from %l the third person singular m, the ; | 

■ *—^ l — *** addition of an r, if tne im-g 

A A 
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last syllable of tho root, ar and ur aro appended to it; but if «, 
JS. e, or t, appeaf in the last syllable of the root, er, and #>, 
are added on. 

^imperative. Third Person, Present Indicative. 


bszte 

. . . will 

Btcr . . . 

. . ho Wills 

Azov 

.... lovy 

Szevcr . 

. . he loves 

Gel . 

. . . ..come, 

G6H* . .„i 

. . he comes 

Jaz . 

.... write \ 

Jrfzar. . . 

. . he wntes 

Kos . 

.... run 

iCozar . . 

‘.* 4 /he runs « 

Pur. 

...» rem^ip 1 

l>irur . . 

. lie remains 

Pus. 

l . . . ./all 

PusCr . . 

. . he falls 

Pdtf. 

. . , . comeback 

Porier,. *. 

. . he comes hack 


The perfect tense is formed, in ihe verb to h *, by the root of 
olmak, ana bgr idim, I.was; in the other'Vcrbs also by the root, 
throwing away the syllables err and er r »ifl by the termination, 
idim. Oldum is, however, used instead of ol-irlim in Cho nomi¬ 
native for the sake of euphony, the-/being changed throughout 
the tense into ur-e ry., olduk. In szcAdim, I have loved, and 
jozaim, I have written, &6 , this is not the case, as euphony 
does not require the cnange Iwri*. ' ' 

The second* perfect is termedby the perfect participle passive 
and the present im.:—szev-mis-im, I ha\e trred; jas-mis-im, 
I have written; and„sq on. «. 

Tlw pluperfect is formed^* tjic perfect participle passive and 
tho imperfect of im— foe T . t idim, 6r udiun, lor the <sake of 
euphony, in olrmis-uduirr, T had been; szev-mis-idim, I had 
loved; jaz-mis-idimr, I hid T^ritten. 

There is no future in Tujjush, as m Oothiq; tlio present being 
used in its stead. Tho auxiliary verb me presents a future 
compounded of olmak and im. Example: ol-ur-mm, I shall 
be; ol-ur-Hzuni, &Ci; szev-er-im,,! shall love; juz-ar-ira, I 
shall'write,—m this case conjugated exactly like the present. 
fciiThe conjutfetis o present now in use is— " * 

r Ola-im*. , .*1 may bo , 

Ola-szin, &e. 

<* The imperfect conditional in the verb olmak is ola and idim, 
•with the other cases of the imperfect indicative. The imperfeot 
conjunctive of the other verbs’s like the imperfect indieatjye— 
szev-er-ijlim, &c. . r • * 

. The pluperfeot conjunctive is formed of jho perfect participle 
pasAyo and the imperfect of the conjunctive— * 

Olmus-ola-idim k , . . v f . I might huvq h?en. 

* . Szevmis»idiin t . .* .^ might have loved, &o. 

The perfect conditional is as follows.— ? • 

v Bzev-mis«ol-jir-udnm .... I should have lovedl, 
(-Szev-jaus-otur-udun .... thou, &ov • . 


Bzev-c-im . . . I may love 
< t$zev-e-8zin, &c.* 


* * « # 
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This is a compound of the perfect participle passive, szevmis, of 
the 3rd person future ofirthe auxiliary verb olur t and of tHe 
imperfect idiin =*■ uuuin. 0 

The imperatives are— 4 * 

..he thou, • • Szev love thou, • 

Ol-szun, / &c. •• • ftzev-vszin* &u. 

Ola-liiu, ’ • fcjfev-elim, 

Ol-unuz, \ • Szev-inis, m 

# Ol-bzum-hor, • ’ Szey-ezin-ler. 

This tense was forced in an anomalous manner. 

The iafinitivo iy the root of tho vqtL, and tho termination 
mak, or mek-^.^., olm&fc, *to bo; sztv-mok, to lovn^ Jn tho 
perfect, add idik, orolduk-idik, to have boon; szoV-dik, to have 
loved. * • f 

Participles:iken, being; szov-er-ik<jn, loving. 

Participle passive:—infos,*been; szev-mis, loved. ( 

® Active verbs bbcorac passive by adding m to the root, if it 
cuds in a consonant—szev-il-mek, he loved. If it ends in a 
vowel, n is added—oku-n-nrak,*t» bo read. 

Present. ^ Intellect. 

Szev-il-ir-im . . 1W loved • fiyv-il-irjidim. I was loVEd 
ftzev-il-ir-szin • &c. fizev-il-ir-idiu . . thou, etc. 

* * "”*• • 

1st perfect:—szov-il-dim, 1 had'e bf en or was lc/Ved. 
find perfect:—szev-il-iinis-im, 1 have been loved. 

Pluperfect:~&zev-il-imis-idim, 4 have beon loved 
Puture^—szcv-i4-ir im, I shall behoved. 


A Vocabulary of terms frequently recurring in the eirif, mili¬ 
tary t and religious administration of TuSiejfajiyd also Jjf 
• other usual expressions. . 


J)ir, one. 

Jki, t\*>. 
virfi, three. 
J)edH, four. 
JBecfi, five. 
ttLlti, hix.' 

Jedi, seven. 
JSekiz, eight. • 
Doqoust, nine. 
On, ^en • 
On bir,' clo\ on 
On ilt, tvef^. 
f(jhirvri } *lvwut % 


Numerals 

I 


fghirmi hr, one anal tweuty. 
OLova, thiily. 

1 Q^rq, tortj. 9 • 

♦ Mi, fifty. 

AUmirh, sixty, 

Jrlniirlt , seventy. 

Xnljifa, eighty. 

JiokfjQfi, ninety. 

IuZf a hundred. 
lki jvz, two hundred. 

Ucik a thoywnjd. 

On bin, ten^houwmd 
fvtti bin , a hiuiditd*thuufiopd. 
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Tenoned Prowfins. 


Ben, T. 

Biz, or bizler, wc. 
Sen, thoa. 


Siz, or sizler, you. 
El* or 0, bo. ^ 
Mar, or mil&r, they. 


i« 
4, 


Alphabetical list of useful cyjmssl^m. 

< , • » / 

Aadet, origin, descent. • * * r 

Aarfodav, chamber of Audience*. , t 

Aaichvra, 01 Jlvsdni, loa^t of mourning, and day of affranchisement. 

Ainali, 'iKnnk.ish ducats * * 

A jin, customs fff llu* state. 

Alaibaschi , colonel. 

Allisch, term of benediction 

Amedfifhi tjffemJi, t iho cabinet secretary of.tLo rcis effendi. 
Afndnumde, veUranJ* * ‘ * 

Anbarlar enrini, the iniendant of the magazino of the arsenal. 

Arpalil , barley tax. ‘ k * ‘ * 

Aniltmgruseh, ffiuhi^h piastre 
A^oahaschi, lieutenant of polieo. 

Ami(/f, guild*, corporfitiiiius. 


Avrci, woman. 




Avulschibaschk chief’s huntsman*; 

Awarisi-diwanje, I>i\an imUtst. 

Babi Dewlet, the bUbhme Poit^. 

Badschf tax. j. 

Bet rani, feast of sacrifice of Islam, 

Bmchaga, fust eunuch 

Baechbakihtli, c h.iiu eBeiy c 1< lk of ihc^iblict tiensuiy. 

ftmohltoghserdar, commander 

ffedolosehlai^i hi Al of cannon, probabljr»hov\ itzy r** 

B*glikdedn, ntto^y-^nu-nl. 

firqlik kali'mi, iirman and aichhes 1 /starf »Wmr>onla> 
Beiraq, flag * 

Bidt/f/t , jmiovft lions 
'Bmkaafti, colonel gf 1000. 

Bwnilhli , in thb name of God. 

I'Wcp.kr troop., < 

j’ cft P <a i n8 °f &o gardenas. 

Capitpng, flag-ship. 

Charwhch, poll-tax. 
flhaaiiietlar, treasurer. 

Clu\'*as», 0 own proper 1}, a Vo polic&naj). 

Chirhtti Preph‘' tk d »•«.«« * 

f'Jgulscligf, cabinet. 
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Chusbe, prayer for tho imperial family. 

Dari sradat , tho house of happiness— i. 0,, the harena, 

Deftcrdar Icajmsi, tho £ato of tho dofterdar. 

Jjeli baschi, commandant of the horso guards of tho grand vizir. 

Deri acadet, the gate of tho hofom. 

Dragoman, iuterpifflbfr 
Darnebelli, trooper, jf 
JDachijkt, poll-tax. * 

Ehtlet, govemjnett,* 

Etniniftstwoj director of tho cl^tncollcfjwof tho mult^ * 

Emirol kebir, great prince. * 

Er, man. • # • 

Ekachandschh, active troops.. 

Etchrefi, EgyptufR ducatg • 

Ewlasi hnmajvn nusir £ overseer of tho charitable insritutions uf tho 
sultan^ # \* • 

Ew^nf nastri, overseer of tho remaining cbasitahle institutions. 

Fdkir, meiuycunt nwjnk. 

Ear is. rider. 

Fellah , peasant. , - - • 

Ferik, properly moan 1 ? a division, a now name for the smaller divisions 
of the regulaf Irooyj. 

Gapou t gate, door. * • • 

Ghasa, holy conflict.* # 

Ghazi ci, the victorious, or the warrior."** # 

6'iaowr,*Christian, mon-Mushuyuon,«a)HO ^log. 

Gohvlliiy volunteer. * • , , 

Harem; forecourt of moRflues, the sanso as dari seadet, tho woman's 
pryvkwe, ok proves tiiu idoa of intJUSgiblo sanctity. 

JHdschrct , emigration. 

Huhtk , righi|j. 

laprwj, leaf. . 

%fbk»fennai(i t ratifying firman. . » 

JipramiJ: , c .iptain of •» circle fti tho Danubiai^principIfittWs 
Istanbolln , 5Tur]tihli dr^at^ 
jFidirim, thunderbolt. 

Kmn t princo of tho army. 

Kudr, flip holy night when tho Kbran was sent, 

Kuimafyim, substitute.*, 

Kailardsche , fountain. 

Ffdlawi, turban of the vizir.* 1 
*Kannni, law gi^r.* * • 

Kanunanu , canonical book, or law. * 

Kapuaga, uppe* chamberlain of \he seraglio. 

Katana , hussar, liomaic sarart'oe. * , 

Kajiutsc/tf>k$daf‘ > eham^crlam of.theYortc. 

Kaulc, tap* t0 J f 
Kejyeitck, oVtytOaf.^ 
t * Kiaja, steward. 
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Kiajachaiun , Btewardo&s, of duenna of tho harem. 

Ki (d (Arabic),*book. 

*JConaa$chi t hyusc steward. \ 

Kornk, «box for offerings for public objects. 

Korean, Mamelukes 

Kundahlschi , pyrotechnist. • 

Kwridsdti, Persian lifeguards. 4 
JMghumdschilmcli, general of tho mbit'tK, 

Lewend, irregular troops, militia, nun ides 
Mahfil, the plaoo for Hie crier summoning to prafeit 
Mdrtobs, bolder soldier.-, * t 

MastkMf, t’he holy*, Scriptures sent from heaven. 
Manna ,transport ship: . , 1 

Meuikvfatdecni, presidenfuf tho chancellery for* taxes. 

n <?®d9 no explanation. ‘ 

Mivber, pulpit foi Friday, pleaching. 

Miesirli ,Egyptian ducats. 

MoUuh , doctor of laws.* 

MusscUman , fiectlm^n 
Mufti, patriarch (thief priest). 

Muhazaf standing arthy , 

Nihajetu Uiflivset, ultunatign. 

Para, three aspros. * 

Patrona, admiral’s slyp k 
Pendsche, signature. 

Qalpatf, cap, Jmt. < 

Maja, subject, subject county. 

Redif militia. * « 4 

Jfaiaril-yXema, the senior jurist? 

Pjdschal, ministef. * 

Sade, troop of 100 men (among TafUts] 

Schehr mini, mayor town. 

j&cheri, laws of religion, 
fSkhii, disbenhf^Suliorotics. 
iSerai agaf, 

fiilihdar, nUBfU'i-arms, Hworu-uoaror. e • 


r ispcu^r of tbe palace 

»* ITIfl %A/Wf I UMMDW " ..rms, sword-bcfcrerj *-. , - 

Sipalii, ride^wfcH of noblemou, aammon mercenary cavalry, conn ode's. 
ifmtjatar, corporal. 1 , 

Tadsckik, Gormans, AafoKoi of Horodotus. 

Takbiluhchi, favplrs of the* prjvy^eal. 

Tenant emini, the intendant of tne arsenal. 

JFa/f, preacher, 
ra/mi', sultan mother. 

Wekaleti nwtlal a, unbounded authority. 



CHAPTER t. 

TlUbERENCH /.ItMr IBT TFJUKEY. 

' The French axm^Rat ha^Jbeen ordered to the assistance of 
Turkey consists, intfreat megsuro, of roginlcntsHihat have been, 
raised or servedlirji Algeria. Most of its distinguished com¬ 
manders have risen to eminence in th# valleys of the Atlas, or 
the oases of the Sahara; ana the renowned ch c&seura deJfin- 
^ennes first used th$ir formidable Minis, rifl&s againyrthe 
Arabs and Kabyles «of Trench Africa. »In Bhort, Algeria has 
been a nursery oirgood troopefand a sohdol for good oflqjprs in 
. tho French servioe; ana the zouaves infantry, and spahis, and 
chasseurs d’Afriquo, wh Wn are special Algerian oorps, and some 
of whom afro sent to Turkey, are peculiajly valuable as light 
troths and skirmishers, an<| an excellent match for the Cossacks. 
Hence it haV appeared to us, that it would bt interesting aud 
useful to give a sketch of the mode ofVarfarc iu Africa, and of* 
some of the most stirrihg scenes, ?n*whicty the greatest leaders 
of the French army have won their laurels, in Algeria. It 
should also be rembmqered, thqt this regency wgs, till 1830^ 
tributary tegthe Porte, though despotically governed by the 
deys, or rather by the unruly Januaries, who, like the Prro- 
•torians of Home, made gnd •unmade th&ir chiefs according to 
theii* caprice. Algeria wqp the largest tributary dependency 
on tho Porte till it was conquered by tne Fferibh, in 1830. It 
' had been rqfluced by the Barbarossn,*j)irates, afterwarda lea- 
captain^ of eminence in the Turkish service, about 1516; itwa$ 

, afterwards converted iqlo a beglcrbegship, and became at length 
almost independent under the deys, who carried on piracy on 
Cfiristians, almost with impunity. This led to the French con¬ 
quest, which was justifiable,^ putting an end to*tUfejuiquitous 
system, and superseding it by the cjyil and religious litierty and' 
civilization or France, wlids® influence, like England, and unlike 
Russian, is a blessing to the counties it subdues. • Though tho 
means employed to subdue it wero»not always strietly’jusfcifiablc, 
the end in view was ^ood, and the result satisfactory; nor 
would^tln? world he up ih arms to defend Turkey against Russia, 
were not the latter*ceuntry a»smk of ininuity and a sctuidul to 
Christendom, whilst the Ottoman entire has become a reflection, ; 
and a living crilicism on the atheism,and dishonesty of the 
Western European powers. * 

Returning to tne French Algerian arfny, wc find that Marshal 
de St. Ama,u<^ like GcperahXIanrobart; Bosquet, &c., canlcinto 
notice* in French Africaf, The marshal was born at Parity in 
isoi, and ser.undrik the army in obscurity (hii finnily was p«jar) 
under Louis XViH. and Cliafles X. He 101%* the ijrmy,*and 
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resided in England a short time, under the last of the Bour¬ 
dons ; but he "returned to France \u 183b, re-entered the army, 

" and proceeded to Algeria in 1837*, as Oaptain of the Foreign 
Legion. He distinguished himself greatly during his stay an 
Attica, and, in the course of ten yyars, he raised to the rank 

of marshal of France. His chief aonon^^Be the expeditions 
against the tribes‘of Bern. Boud&pan, wpt of Milianah; the 
attack on the Ubni Fesrat tribe, the follcfnrihg year; the defeat 
of the Flissas el Bahr, trad the submissioin ctT the Cherif Boil 
Mean, who had raised antinsdrreqtion in the Dobra. Appointed 
govapnor of tnc large province of Constantine, Ifo soon* tran- 
quUnsQd it; aifd his campaign in Kabvlit, in 1851, was one o£ 
tno most glorious to the French army in Africa. We shall not 
spoak^of the cave of Dahra, of the foup dk&tat, as they are 
unpleasant themes;'but we presume that, like Napoleon and 
his lieutenants, he thought aji examfjfc bf severity the greatest 
kindness, as preventing a protracted resistance. In 1851, ho 
returned to France, when? lie was;made minister of way by 
Louis Napoleon,‘Oct. 1851; in 1862, he was raised? to the rank 
of marshal, senator* and grai^l ecuyerof the emperor. 

He is evidently a njan of*great ability and decision, and the 
only drawback tp his Utility is his infirm state, of health. Ho 
JFss been twice married, and by his fir^c wife had one son, who 
fell in Africa, andha daughter, nonliving |uid maided. 

We shall now proceed^ give a piotnre of the chief corps of 
the French* army in, Algeria 1 ,, and A few episodes from* the war, 
illustrating the^strategvs of the generals, and the tactics of the 
troops, from wlueli England may yet receive some useful hints, 
if our conservatism will •permit us to discard cross*bclts, pipo- 
flav, shabrachs, and sabre-tasb.es, with, other ornaAents or 
.mines of th$ past.* . • 

1 ’ ^e shall now present the read** with a few illustrations of 
. Algerian warfare, from the pens of M. Castollahe and spme pf 
the chiqf iy&or§ in the scene, commfencin^with 


A X^BYLE CftHSE. 

“ If thy tooth is small/' A^h the Arab proverb, “ let it have 
tbe viper* s poison/* (Let death come by poison or‘‘violence, 
’tis all tlie s&mft, it comfes bujr once;) 3*his saying became the 
device of Lieutenant-Colonel Cagrpbert. To # hit hard andtiuick, 
t >9 multiply himsolf everywhere, always tef choose tlve military 
positions that commanded the oomftry, Ana thus to bring bath 
the tribes under the $bke; to replace numbers by constant 
activity and‘energy; such weift the maxims life adopted in his 
caftipaigne; for Marshal pugeaif^was oft$n unable to collect 
more than a small force, for instancy‘about tAefve-hundred 

S 0 

f Seethe autUba'^Algeftfi. for a fall 'account of the french ftmiy and 
leeadts the*. * * 
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men, who formed the column in the liabyie hunt tjiat ire are 
about to relate. The m$u wenB specimens of all the corps in the 
army. There were two hundred zouaves, five hundred chas¬ 
seurs d’Orleans of the 5ih battalion, who, under tho orders of 
Commandant &onmu|^reservQd their traditions of devotion and 
of glory; three huilRd and pity men of the 64th lino-regi¬ 
ment, thirty sappers,Jiffcjr moirof tho 6th light injontry, halt a 
section of mountoin-artillervya platooi^bf # the horse chasseurs 
d’ Afaique, and lastly,thirty Arab horsemen of Captain Lapusset, 
who replaced in the Arab burtau Lieiftcn|iqt Beatrix, unhap¬ 
pily killed the preceding April. . • f * 

The following adventures frill throw some* light on thediard 
eervioe of the French*army hi .Africa’. They consist 6f some 
episodes from a six months’ expedition made by tbjs cfcdtomn 
from Tones, dujjftg the* winter of 1845-46* The hunt began 
at once, and theneni Haft as, or •Kabylo* tribe, whose chief, 
Mohamed Benihini, a saintly .rascal, inspired them with his 
enthusiasm and courage, were chastised the Jlrst. On tho 
I7th,‘ the column ascended the slopes of the Col dc Bidi-Boust; 
and its arrival stirred up all the* savage population of those 
parts; it seemed like an ant-hill that n traveller noked with 
his stick. Along lliq heights to the right, th% Kabylcs were 
seen runnings bawling, *scr yarning; presently, musket-shots« 
were heard, and the* noise of the, tambAumie appeared to 
intoxicate them. Immediately, th$e ^companies of infantry, 
the 6fth, the zouaves, and the chasseurs d Orleans, binder the 
command of Captain EsmidL, of the latrar dorps* were let loose 
against them in charging step. There was a general emu¬ 
lation in* dijftinguiahfhg themselves. *fhe black tunic of* the 
chasseurs d’Orlt'ans, the grey capot of the line, tho green turban* 
bf the zouave^ took the* place of the jockey's colours in this' 
original Rort of steeplechase. # The bayonet ajjd bullet clear tho 
way, aflfd all strove to outstrip their neighbour, booked by his 
comrades. As generally happens, many gmqRirfSf* episodes 
relieved the •becne. Two •ssniafos •disappeared behind some 

« a<i 1 it /» i 1 • 1 Vul 


the present. A serjeant ran up to see what was the matter. 
He found at was no vcr^Vserious Ifctssinesa, as one*>f # tho zouaves 
liad/Anul a very pretty Kabple girl in the bush, and was 
entertaining her wilh amordus oo^vefse, amidst a shower of 
Indicts, while hit donfrado*was protecting this novel sort *of 
love-making*. . . t • 

To puss a nigh# at the main gdnrd in Africa is somewhat dif- 

n . i*_ f.'__ it - — ~ m.te _* . xti_ -t _ .j a 1 _ 


of the i%st, w%: 
ibntpy. Hot / 


If men sj^JpiugjTjgo or three nundred paces in advance 
it, wlSHo o^e paces \ip.and dofrfo with his muskek fcs 
Hot so in jUgeria. Nobody can Hoop ; tverytmc 
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watches tl^rc. Though the rain pour, and the north wind 
sweeps its icy blasts in your fepe, ygu must have no fire to 
warpi your limbs, weary with the day’s march; the itame would 
betray the post. You must always watch noar your arms; and 
the sentries, crouching like wile} beasts inrihe bushes, keep the 
sharpest look-out, giving: ear to tfye sligMrc sound. 

Next comes * * * v> 

A CAMPAIGN IN KABY$E.f 

Ah-Ben-Hkimed* liacPbecn a great rascal in his ^outh, and yet, 
among'all thp frequenters of the cafe of Bi-Lakdar, at Con- 
stantina, Ali was my b,est friend. AnjJ surely it would have 
been unreasonable tdliave expected to find Jjie same refinement 
in h£ui as r in one brought up under the humanizing infiueuec of 
European civilizatiojn. His life hud been of a soldier of 
the hoys. At some pcriods c he haoVoeen richafter a suc¬ 
cessful exploit; but in general. ho^ had been poor, at all times 
calm and patient; he had fired hisdast shot from £be rampiirts in 
T837, and since then wat submissive and resigned; the only relics 
that hd had prose* ved of ibiu long service, were his long mus- 
tachies, apd a look thgt still savoured of the Turk aocustomed 
to Command. i , f , 

About the end gf April,!851*,anxious Una restless, for I was fear¬ 
ful lest I should notftake share in an expedition into Kabylia, an¬ 
nounced for the begintifigdjMay,t was walking in the little square 
platform yclept the “ 51acc °dc Constantina,” when my thoughts 
reverted to Ali. .1 hfid sundry tilues succeeded in drawing a 
few words from him, amidst his puffs of ^obacco, which he used 
to ehait like strong guSts. We used to compare notes on our 
'past experience, talking over bid times, which are always repre¬ 
sented as bitter by the narrator. “ Ife will perhaps dispel the 
hive devils," thought I; and descending on the side of the 
Hummel, jjbegan to thread th$ narrow lanes of the did town. 
The cafe m Si T LaVdp is situate m the cdhtre of the Arab quarter 
of Constantina, not far from tho- seven dials, where several 
streets converge that are noted for their traffic. The streets of 
the weavers, of tho saddle^ of the restaurateurs, and of the 
blacksmiths, cross caoh other close by this favoured spot;, 
aceordingly r tho central posijjfen of thisfcafe would have secured 
it the custom of the merohants^oreigners. $nd the leaned (and 
Constantina swarms with thejn), coining tp indulge in contempla¬ 
tion, if its large vine creeping along thoTrelKles, its jessamiifcs, 
its roses, and its juStly renowned music, had not offered a 
sufficient attraction. As usual, when I,Gntt*A'd, Cadour, the 
ooft»?<*honse keeper, P satL^d meVith a cordial hon-jour, and r 
seated myself near some old Turks, f$ifends of Ali,‘ with whom,* 
X ipt'd to wagg fierce ^or at draughts', thei^f^vgurite pastime. 

& by a French officer who accompanied the cxpcOitioa 
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Ali was doubtless, like myself, out of temper, for all my questions 
drew forth nothing but monosyllables. Then losftig patience 
I called for draughts, ahd thi cherry-brandy, so prized bv (h© 
Turks, in spite of the precepts of the Koran, und I begun a 
deadly strife with one of the guests (ft the j|^ e. * 

With our baoks resting agifin&t the ooUmns, and our legs 
crossed on a mat, without ijqticing JLhe bulling crowd that 
elbowed its way two-jfafes frogi us in the four-fe<ft broad street, 
wo became absorbed jin our play. I ftnrtid myself worsted, and 
I war> trying to parry the tmuejidoflts strokes of the 9hurk, Ould- 
Adda, when flve or six firelocks tumbled down on*our draught¬ 
board, knocking over pur lucres. A Kabyb affmourer v *milu 
regaining his shop, had stumbled, and* laljLen with his load. 

*' Ron of the devil," exclaimed roy fellow-sufferer. Tly# was 
all that he said, and Irnvihg thus given vent to liis*wrath, ho 


all those ‘.tony heads have preserved tffe mqgk of tlu ir.origiu. 
The word of the Prophet hath enveloped IJioni like a garment, 
but its beams ha\e.not been able to pierce tlieir Akin.* See how 
they go away, leaving J,ffj*ir own yountryj and run Ihrougb all. 



sun’s rays, and In tbo winter snows they shako it from them 
uke beeves. •• * f *<* _ 

" The foe never becomes a friend, $and nevbr becomes flour," 
observed Ali, how breaking Silence. M Thy heart, Ould-Adda, 
dwells on the memory of thy son, whom they slow in battle, 
and bitto^ recollections give sting to thy words. Every tree 
bcureth its own fruit; the plant that flourishes near the spring, 
dies withered on the slope of thV hill. The mountain hath 
rocks, xt has also Kahylcs. Iij the plain thou shalt find wheat, 
flocks with flue wool* apd tlm dwellfhg of the Arab, The two 
raws are different, the sounds from Ehgptr mouth are not too 
same. Here is the truth; but in tlie plain, as on the mountain, 
the devil hath Tub servants, on<r Goa hath his faithful. No 


the devil hath jus servants, tuur God hath his faithful, rfo 
jl ussulman slmuld be d,^pis<Si; every malt followeth his' own 
road."* . # * , *3 • • 

** Whence CQTRCeit," I rejoined, "that you do not share we 
opinions tfyit most of your friends entertain fo^lhem V’ 
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“ I h&ve read them,” continued Ali 5 “ under their savage 
outside, I have found good. My f words can prove it now, for I 
owe my life to the respect that <kch man feels for f those of his 
race%mong their tribes. I was a soldier at the time of Osman 
Bey's expedition,*! X saw his disaster. They tell mo iii the 
town that all of ym are.about fco enter their country. Jf the 
arm of the Lord r direets c your’Wows, success will follow your 
steps; God atone can.give it. ^he Kafr/lc, when he defends 
his village and liia field) is like the panther protecting its young; 
whv bo and beard them rV c o 

‘"Hast thOu seen"oil fell on*fine linen?” I replied* “The 
spot, increases and still increases, and, only stops at the last 
woof of the stuff. Thus must we oevej; tins country. More¬ 
over,, thoir mountains have become the shelter of outlaws and 
the bulwark of cut-purses. All they that do us harm lire their 
friends, and our villages j^ave bt$!> thre^tf^^. We ^cannot 
brook the insult. Tile steed that,i<f not cowed will throw its 
rider. We are resolved to remain .masters of tko country.” 

<_ “ The truth is in thy mouth,” Mid Alii after recollectilhg for 
an instant. “Thy thought is straightforward; but thod wilt 
find a different land .froi9i°all* those thou hast hitherto 
beheld. The light* of day hardly lasts long, enough to guide 
you down their preoipices. The slope of £he mountains bristles 
with villages, sterip procsf, and the nfiEen have courage in their 
hearts, an experienced e$e f and a good* gun. In peace-time, 
ball practice is in high bstegm with them, and they r think it qp 
holiday, unless they (Jireot the "feyc to the sight of their gun. 
The man who "wins their joudest applause is he who breaks the 
greatest number of eras suspended to a spring. This rfian holds 
the life of his toe in his eye, ho is good to defend” thesland, and 
well fitted to protect his kin, for the Kftbylo loves vengeance, 
he bequeaths it <to his heir, qnd blood mono- can wash out 
injuries, though the punishment of deatli is not sanctioned by 
their lawsjfbllnislunent being regarded as the severest ffiflietton. 
During peaces while they carry on trade, manufacturing ti&ues, 
Arms, powder, upd God Smite tfeeln for this sfn! . . . . the 
false coin that deceives the Arabs of the plain, all have a right 
to command; they do not 1 suffer authority, and only yield re¬ 
spect to their marabouts. The decisions 0 if the assembly which 
thby have gamed are submitted to th&pprob&tion of each man, 
and at a given time the publieccriers run Jsom village wvpage, 
calling the inhabitants <U> approve or reject any particular 
measure * but m the day of battle the 1 wilLbf off. is mended in 
the ^alliance)* The tribf| and chiefs melt into one another, 
ugid a tingle -loader proclaimed {th$ matfid 1 of death). He 
nuteS 1 the battle and directs the «*rms. I.te^ thee .that powder 
abounds among them, and that tlieif* ’warywftra^e many, So 
soon the child can,lift a guh, he is emoHe<Laniong the list of 
uv^de^aud* owes his hjood to the tnbn tut ag^ ptisw* jtis 
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hand. The chiefs, who are unanimously appointed, s6e that the 
arms are always in good Older. ‘ In the hour of powder,* th<v 
youngest take knottenrsteoMs; they finish the enemy, oas£ stones 
and carry off the wounded.' The very women, in battle, excite 
the men by their cries and songs, for ammg the Kabyles*the 
wife must dare and bear a$ much* as hej* husband: and if 
tbe heart of any of the mer^Vshould .fail, and ho should take to 
his heels, she marfks*his bsik with a* piece of cool, • 'A curse?*, 
henceforth attendsSthe coward's step®. 'No, never shalt thou 
hate heard so much powder sdentf neve? shplt thou hove 
olimbfcd sueH mountains. But. God willing, tl^ou shedt return, 
for He is the master events. • •• 

Ali seemed at the* bottom, of his heart to doubt the accom¬ 
plishment of hisvwisb, apd. as I was about to reply, h> conti- 
nued“If any disaster should smite thefe or thine, remember 
the Smya, d&4o no?M®rget that tbe'women ean give it: 
their heart is more easily touched. I owejtny life to a woman." 
“J*don’t know what it i(L. 'Whaifis the anayaT* i 
“The anafta” he replied, “ is the proof of the respect tlfat 
each man feds for himself in IJio mountains, the symbol of con¬ 
sequence, the right, of protection, xhe most usual safeguard is 
afforded by any.object that has belonged to tk<| person granting 
the anaya. The tr&uelipr, when* he loaves the territory of 
tribe, exchanges tbisjdgn wfth another pledgft given by a friend 
to whom he is successively introduced yx the next tribe, and 
•thus, hy#a chain of introduction! and pledges, he can pass 
through the whole country in safety. # Ther^ another kind of 
anaya, .which is begged when danger is pressing; if the Kabyle 
covers you with it, even should the kicib be about to cut'your 
throat, fou. are sav^d. The anaya is a great thing, a great 
, bond, and, forepersons (gigaged in commercial pursuits, it is a 
pledge of prosperity, for'iteoecures the safety of those whose 
ousinegs colls them* into the country. Morpovni&the right is 
held so sacred, that if .any ofi<? ventured to violate ft, t]^e whole . 
tribe would avenge the ou|i»ge. • My eyes* have‘seen its value? 
on.the day of Ithe bey's d^atfr, and my heart has kept Its 
remembrance." * * . 

“ Thatwwas a fearful day, probably ?" 

“ My nmstoehios are grey j insftiy times since jthey have been 
blackfflica with powdejj and vet? I have never since known 
what danger is. When the fdbmory of that day recurs to my 
ir^ndtho other qptmns seem only cnild's play." > 

“ Was it because the bey had not a sufficient force, or was ho 
abandoned by his own men fr" \ 

“ Take care, 11 yotf please^ lieutenant?" |oid the coffee-house¬ 
keeper at th% juncture, slidmg his Mgs over my shoulder, th*$$ 
he mi£ht> light a small lamp* with three spouts, having their 
wicks swimming'!!? oil. Daylight ha&YaniahacT abruptly % aa.d 
at its departure tbeTiatrow street had become jfuwheddaBUehoe. 
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' At the bottom of the caf6, the Arab music was playing a war- 
-like air, with a wild measure and sddeue^, while the improvisa¬ 
tors w«.s relating the deeds of a Southern chief. The wicks 
of $10 lamp now suspended from the ceiling, flickering in the 
draught, at one moment cast a lurid light on tho features of 
Ali, and at another suddenly left him buried in the shade. 
The old soldier 4 was recalling the pftst, and his face, commonly 
"so impassable, betrayed*the marks'of sudh string emotion, that 
I unconsciously drew near him, impatient t^listen to his wojds. 

Then leaning his heyd,flik4 a man who descries something in 
the distance, ho began:—V Osman Bey was a powerful man; 
he was «, master-aUarms. On one hot da/ of powder and shot, 
a bullet had destroyed- the right ©ye, but* his thoughts guided 
the otfil-r, mid curbed the masses. Ho was the worthy son of 
the bey, Mohammed ’the Great, who in the west drove the Spa¬ 
nish folk from Oran. • After having west, and 

shared tho disgrace* cf the,pasha., he was sent to uonstantina, 
where he governed with right and Height. »Meanwlule, a slorm. 
whs gathering m the lyll-coimtry; a man, named Bou JUrili, 
had arrived among- the BenkOuel Ban, not far from the sea; 
ho oame ftpm Egyph Qnd belonged to that sect which hates ’ 
■ oil chiefs. He was one of those people called • Derkaoua, either 
•fcn account of the rags they r wear, or* because they affect to 
speak in a deep, Julfturaltone. This man roused the moun¬ 
taineers to attack the,. Turks? promising them the victory, the 
division of°thc booty, apd tne command of the countiv, as soon- 
as Constantimuw;ts captured. Has words told so on 'their 
hearts, that while tho hey, 'Osman, was absent to tho southward; 
chastising the Oulcd-Dci'adj, Bou Daili l£d up lkOOO men to 
•. fiie town; but the hour of the Turk's abasement had not yet 
II come; our cannon scattered tho attacks of th6 Kabyles, and. 

the. bey, returning'with all dispatch,'found thegfe crows swept 
« from the plafcv * c «*. 

“ \Vh?n the messenger who cafried this unfavourable intclH- 
' gen.ee had reached Algiers^ the diyan took cognisance of the 
matter, and o the pasha replied t<& the communication,—‘You 
are the bey of the provincr, Osman; tho cherif has appeared 
in the borders of your autllority; it is your dutysto march 
against hifi\ 4 iir person, to fcj&e vengeance upon him for his 
aggression, to reach him wherever he Joes, and to kill Jhm or 
wive him from the country.’ "‘The hoy <Wad,this letter,* and 
' coiled together a council of the groat ana mighty of the plapq. 
All recommended patience; that he might obtain by stratagem 
what was perilous to attempt/by open force u.they represented 
that it was not safe to attack a wild beast*in his loir, and that 
youAhmfld wait for him T#henhe feme into the rJam; but the 
hojap tlie bey was too great, tostootfto fear, anddie-sphke 
JjjEire was'mined hlohammed the Great? tend**1 am Osman, 
ujfepasha has spoken, 1 shall go. Frepar^for depasture.' 
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“Incontinently advices were circulated among all the militia - 
that the bey was going to byrn some powder in the mountain^ 
It was a fine sight, I 'tell you, the departure of so many bravo 
soldiers. At the head marched the boy: right and left, a iittlo 
in front of him, his sixteen chnous cleared the crowd that 
pressed around him to kiss his golden stirrup. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the blows of thci£ staves, the multitude? was so close-packed 
that the hoofs of his great BIaqk charger but tf way through it 
like tho knife through moat Behind him floated his seven 
flays, then followed the noisy band* and softer tho officers of 
his household, with brilliant caparisons, at* the head of a nume¬ 
rous body of cavalry^ His. main stay, consisting in the Turkish 
foot, with iron hoartiTclosed the march. . The first day that tho 
bey entered the fountains, the'powder spoke little ; the'Jlabyles 
were meditating treason,'they Were awaiting tho hour and file 
man.* Whon^ftjeeach^d^the Oijed-Zaur, never had our feet 
olamhered over such diflldiilfc ravine^, 1 and^more than one mule 
had rolled down the declivities. The enemy was. lying in wait 
for as by that stream, almost all hid Jn tho thick woods that 
surhmnd a valley whoso muddy gfouttd yields under the tread 
of man' Some envoy§ from the tribes .parnc into the camp. 

‘ Why/ said they, ‘should the powdei 1 speak, opy>longor? A 
stranger had come asqdog them f$td seduced their- hearts; buA 
Bince the bey did not come to divorcc-theimfrom their customs, 
and only asked for tho head of tho/crjininal, why should they 
.quarrel ? Did people ever refuse tp^trke but the tWn from tho 
wonqd i find docs not the cure result fropi this operation 3 Dive 
us a detachment of your men,’ th$y added? 'ior Bou-Dailiis 
entrenched in a strqpg place, and wmjwill bring him to 1 thy 
Camp, where tliv c.haous shall do according to thy bidding.’ w ^ 

“ The day of deaths had risen for Bey Osman, and clouded his ' 
"eagle eye; he believed ih thj, Ijyuth of these words. Half of,his 
faithful set out’ by his orders, and marched, full* of confidence, 
towards the ambusoad^ Thai? dying cries were hoard from our 
camp. The Kabyles had darted, upgn them Jike'the wild beast’ 
from its lair. • Then Osmah‘^ great heart swelled within him, 
and he hounded forth to fly to their, succour. We'foilowed his 
steps. He out across the volley,'•thinking to find a‘road, but 
the grouzffi gavo way under our f\$t. At the same irtomcnt, tho 
Kabyles mn down upoii us fron^ every slope, aifd their long 
guns s&nt a hail-stoy^i of bullets into our fad¬ 
ing in his stirrups, seemed to defy ^ihe -us lofty 

fo:m, v and hig lfiok flashed denanco; thf " Als kept aloof from 
him. With some other horsemoQ, }■' Vj in the act of reaching 
more solid ground, when Ms hqpstf .^ced its foot in a decphole, 
^that was concealed t by the lang' grassy he vanished, and tho 
abyss .closed over his head. Alley was to die, it was written, 
but his Jbody was- rust to fall into*the hands of tho Kabyles. 
and some others had gained the wood, but Ve only ran fx'oni 
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death to meet it. The Ifabyles struck without pity, urged on 
to the slaughter by the cries of their, women. The last.momcnt 
of man in battle is the mirror of lii^life; fill that is dqarto him 
comes tip before his mind. Zarha, ^ay wife, our little bhild and 
its smile, passed before my eyes, and iny soul paled beforo death; 
Zai’ha brought me the tbpuglit pf deliverance, I grasped a 
woman’s garment, craving the a nay a. Sfye, proud to show her 
.power, threw har veil oydt mc { and I w^is surrounded by her 
protection. Shortly after* nothihgwas hea^l lStat the report of 
the Kabylo guns fired in triumph. Not a Turk (but myself) 
remained to reply; and blood flowed so freely in tjie hog, that 
the KaJjyles hart 1 since named it the mortar. Believe me, the 
plain is 1 dangerous whpre the hey was cwi^ked, who, with a wave 
of his ]ymd, bowed down men's beftds to the desert. Success in 
that quarter is very uncertain. Yet Mi Said milh said in his 
Commentaries, * Submit to every pow<£ ^hatUiaUi force $n its 
side; for force is the manifestation £q*a the wium God on this 
earth.’ If you nro MestuBed to* command, you will reaeli it 
through a cloud »of powder, and the Kabyie will acknowledge 
his master.” ' • * 

Ali had loft off speaking*? ho lighted his pipe again, and 
foil back intp his usudlusilence. The Arab flute and viola con¬ 
cerned tho wiioR time playing their warlike’melody, and tho 
improviser was cfcnpting««the§c words r-*- 55 * This long-barrelled 
gun killed his enemy open-mquthed.” “ That is tho omen,” said 
I, as I roseufo depart. **‘Thinks, old Ali; God willing, we shall 
do a good business, and*we shall not meet the hoy’s ftwe.” * 
The narrow ‘h’uos df old tfavn were now buried in 
silence; occasionally a white shade glided along the Walls. In 
square, several Aran couriers, curled up near their steeds, 
were waiting for the last dispatches of General J3t. Amaud, at 
the gate of the bev’s palace; for whip? Ali was relating to me- 
the? disasters of Osman Bey, the*general was holding a confer¬ 
ence with t?s5 different chiefs of jppr service. Though far frum 
. sharing the superstitious terror of the old Turk, our leader was 
no less aware that a rough r envmy«awaited him, and he wished 
to liavo all the odds in his favour^ • 

On entering' my quarters^ learned that the orders for start¬ 
ing had bqpn issued.; and so gxpat was my joy, that alkthe night 
through, in«snj dreams, I sq£/-a Kabyjte hopping from rook to 
rock, jvilhottt being able to qgroid my bullet.. At*dapbreak, 
reality resumed her rights? and u5 the afternoon, the buglfes of 
tHe different battalions were sounding the inarch on theroadrto 
Miiah, a little towii twelve miles south-west of Cofistantina, not 
far from the Kabylo Tnjmntabfs. , &<- 

Ttfo Higades of w%ntry, e $§0 troopers. 1200 beasts oft 
burden, carrying the heavy baggage; jp'all? 9$00 ficn, assembled' 
teem different parts jrf the province, an<Vay.en from Algiers, 
mjjsstercd, on mt 7th May, I85i,\mder the. wall* bf Milhh. The 
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zouaves, the native riflemen, the chasseurs <T Orleans, the foreign 
legion, the 8th and 9th regiments of the line, oil old st|gersr«m 
Africa;»the 20th, *whicl| had passed through the v p 
Rome; and finally, the 1 Jth, just arrived from Fran< 
trqpps composed the solid battalions of the column launched 
against Kabylia. Their chief was General St. Arnaud, a man. 
dexterous in this Vtrife, tu which youpnust often surprise the 
enemy; rapid in? decisioiMrm in me intentions, and lull of \lii 
inspiring ardour.# Under him wer^ General de Luzy, who em¬ 
bodies the traditions of the celebrated guard, in Which he served 
his*first apprenticeship f and lastly, •General Bosquet, whose 
calm and handsome^ countenance so well rellScts th^*vigour of 
his soul, and the Dictation of his ehanicter. Each corps was, 
moreover, coigmanded by # cncrat>tic ; obodient, arid* devoted 
oflic(TS, firm enough to act on ^neir own resign nihility when 
occasion recjitia^ iluit f srjd in thy junks *vvefe soldiers well tem¬ 
pered hf a long series of fatigues syul engagements —those" 
vigorous natures that catch the meaning of tlw? leader from his 
IU>k, and throw their bodies into the focus of finger, lief wero 
llss doughty elements wanted secure Ijie triumph of our arms 
in the mountains that they wcre%boutto penetrate for the first 
time. Behind each of those rocks Slid th^gjwsfncsses, which 
all accounts represented as most diflicult of access, a retigh 
population stood ready to’disputc dfcarly fftery inch of a ground 
hitherto unstained by the trkuftpt of an enemy. We were 
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through the country a*camioVhall. Oiir guns were to 
describe a furrow through the country in#ino first part of this 
expedition; in tie second, raking the tribes from cast*to west* 
we were to reduce the Kubyles to submission. • 

On the 8th of M#y. the inhabitants of Milah looked from the 
top of the half-ruinej. nir^jarts of their little town, in the«shado 
of their flower gardens, upon the long files of the column that 
* was passed in reviewJby Ghineral *St. Arnaud, in wic pi# in, which 
^vas lighted up by a burning sum The«drfiins were beating the 
call beford the brilliant staff ;*the soldiers presented arms, the 
hand played flourishes, afiefou the horizon stood fbrth the moun¬ 
tains, where so many brave min were- to Jail. * There was g 
7 warlike excitement through tit* ranks whicjr^jizdd hold of tha 
mind; fov this wus not a merit* display ar a pafttime of peace. 
Tl}£ leader was .mustering* his troops before leading them to 
danger.. 3S r ohody,.howevtu'* thought of it. The i&patience of 
y the genert^, who was proud of the manly attitude of the bat¬ 
talions, was shared by dll thosi; soldier hearts. 

The next morning at daybreak the column tciok thg direc¬ 
tion of the Col do, Beinem, jm<j altar having crossed the Quad 
Eudj«^ whosti limpid waters flow heXLcath bushes of ihe*laureh 
rose, it fonped its 4)ivouao*it the extreme limit the territory 
friendly to the French, 
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' About nine a.m. on the morning of tho 10 th, General St. 
Aft’iaud'* accompanied by all the chiefs of tho corps, proceeded 
■ towards # rocky ridge, situated about two kilometres 1’8 
miles from ttip camp. The eye plunges from this lofty point 
down upon the country of the Ouled A scars, and rests at the 
• extremity of the valley Ouad-J u, o& the curtain of mountains 

which had to be cr^ssed\the fallowing day. The road, or rather 
th 6 path, which wns only fit for goats; passed oVor a depression, 
called the Col dp klcnagel, which was crownedtby Wo summits, 
or pitons. To fn« naked eyef-lh# ground at first seemed accost 
tfihje enouglf, but pa soon'ns you made* use of the telPfceope you 
perceived deep ravines, which furrowed the»sides of the moiuj.- 
tains, woods ptesenting fcnod'sholtej for defence, and, above all, 
the roeksfVd* a summit oil fhe\ight, and some sm^ll plateaux of 
difficult across/crowned! by several largo villages. It was by 
these fearful paths, and'imdex the fire oiVn eaiSttt,%ho, appre¬ 
ciating all the importance of ^his position, had chosen it as tho 
theatre for the fivs^engngement (they we already seen throw¬ 
ing up field work* of earth , 9 ml stones)J that our ptfrty had Vh 

J iass the long convoy of beasts,of burthen in single, file. 

After the gynernl’hud oa^efuily exai,lined tho ground and all 
ifs details, and h„d ascertained exactly all tho. difficulties it 
pro minted, he placed himself in tliKi centro,j}£.the eirelo of chiefs, 
and explained the d&VWf,iolis f which ho had determined in liis 
own mind, pointing out jviti fiwTinger the place in which each 
commander should act, and listening te> the observations which 
were submitted to bjgi. The brigade hC Bosquet was to sweep 
the summit to tlie right, General luizy that to the left; those 
two brigades were ordered afterwards to turn the Kabylos by 
th0 ridge. General 81. Ainaud in person was to march aireetly 
towards the (-oJ, having a reserve hold read£ to support which¬ 
ever of the columns 1 might need* iiiJ highly troopers were 
given to each rojujmn, in order +0 take advantage of the c little 
plateaux wlneffoeciu’red at intervals on the declivities of tho ‘ 
nttiuntnina, for a cavuli> r as active* as jhntbf pur Afrjoan arm/ 
could make itself useful even On 1 *ueh ground. * Behind this 
‘ curtain of tire, the convoy, wh^eli was confided to the care of 
Colonel ,1 amin, w^io was to command the rear-guard, jvns to 
advance alou^th.* f nth scoumWiy tho columns of attack. Tho 
colonel’s duty was not less onerous ami important than the 
Others, for there was every probability llufft me party ortho 
Kobylcs, after being driven from the summit s t , would glide < 
along tne ravines, and throw' itself on t}m extremo riear-gunrd/ 
All these warriors discussing om-horsebaok, presented a simple 
aiuUgi&nd spectacle.,, The words, were few, as'the words of 
men are whose troops will be exposed to destruction vyithin an 
L aour by the result of their discussion. They were like patents 
seeing to presfSnreTthe greatest no§siblc nuriibs^r* of their chil¬ 
dren*! rom. destruction. Ben-Asain and Bea-Eefian,. the two. 
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chiefs of the Zouargha, assisted at the conference of our gene¬ 
rals. This country offers the singular contrast of greaVjo*^! 
chiefs, AjininJing us of tJlo Dukes of Burgundy and #Urotague 
of our old France, and surrounding a country all whoacyinsti- 
t'-thms are essentially republican in the largest acceptation of 
tho term. Ben-Amelin regained dejeofod ana silent during the 
whole conference, lie doubted the ev$bt. Ben-llenan, a tall, 
stout soldier^WelJ. hiade, imd a g^dd rider, tierce, active, aha 
bold, had, on the contrary, taken the’ measure,, at a glance of 
those who were marohiug to the* ttght # and had calculated tho 
chanoes of success; all about him' breathed entire reliance in 
the triumph of tlo, French, and ho. already fancied himself 
chief of the newly‘■suhdodd populations. As to the French 
generals, they bad looked dangcu'im J:he face more ‘than once 
before, answers ac$ystoraed to subdue it byRlint intelligent 
combination\win 4 i converts the hfbrU o’f all into a single stroke* 
guided by the thought-of one man. j i 

,„On their return, who* the bivouac had hedn remove^ more 
forward, at Ferdj Boinom, each ^ian took )ome repose, and 
prepared himself fo» the promised struggle of Iho-iAC/rrow. At. 
four in the morning the band of the* regiments sounded the - 
reveille with *a warlike march. All wore** nibi up, the tents 
struck, the mules i*ui»iIod,jxnd'in tho twilling of an eye’"’the 
canvas town had vanished. The trumpet oi tho staff then 
sounded the march, the bugles‘ff^aR tlw* corps repeated it, and 
the regiments took up tlfe respdctivomositions assigned to them. 
The columns being form#!, were ready to deploy when the proper 
moment should arrivo. * * r . , • 

“ l s^,v» this morning, when 1 ardfte, a jackal and two crows 
at my right hand^ on starting,” said a Kabyle guide to rfte. 
“The day wul be propitious.” 

“May it be as tlum saycSA” I replied, and all my attention 
Was gjon fixed on the movement-of tho troops-which began to 
‘show, We were just reaching the first .slopes of the mountain 
Menagel, unclothe coup 'tvas-full ut interest for those wllo 
formed part of the centre column. At our approach the distant, 
hum of the enemy had cease*]., when suddenly, from these* 
rocks, 4hesc ravines, and these woods, ther * issued orics and * 
roarings, like those of«wild boa»tts, whilst ^Jfo^Kabylcs gliding 
am^rxg the brushwood, dexterous at ambdshes, elcvor in retreat, 
crawled along thfe ground to come closer to the enemy, lire qff 
their guns, andnfferward«>bound away to avoid tho bullet that 
answered choir Shot. By degrees th^ smoko from tho firing 
clouded the air «and jntoxicatetftho -barbarians. To a niamAvho 
has never before been in such a praUcamtnt, their veryApjlea#- 
ance f is appalling. -They no ’longer resemble men, but wild 
boasts let* loose, Vfit the ho‘ad3 of the coliupn were not’jau©!^ 
affiaoyed by this! noise, for thenars of the timers have* bben 
k^-seaswaw to it ■ To tho light wore the zouayes anc( the 
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chasseurs ^'Orleans, the men who stormed Zaatcha (1849), led 
by^Gcndral Bosqfiet, who inspired them with his during and 
coolness.i« A bullet smashed his epaulette and tore his slloulder, 
but he is still at'their head. 

“ En amnt!” he cries, “sound the charge—not a shot*' it 
Would be loss of time. $Jp above, we. shall take our revenge." 
Animated by his wwds&nd example, the zojuayes and chasseurs 
dashed through the brnshwqpd. Meanwhile, at tKb left column, 
tho 20th of the Jine, commanded by Col. Mamejay, was climbing 
the declivities. The howjtzdrs' followed, and at the .plateau of 
a village, Ben-Renan, his cavalry, ana eighty regular troopers, 
reached, with the Commandant Fo0nter r Oie Kabyles, whom 
they pierced with their sabres. The commander, Valiores, fell 
mortally wounded at the 3>jaCt<o$ the soldiers, whilst the Turks 
of commandant' Bataillp sustained the heroic tradjtinn of yalpur 
of the militia of the boytf. 'flhO engagement was sevem 1 in this 
Bpot; the length of the gun bften alone separated the combat¬ 
ants, gnd the red’orhtablc Kabylo sword,* the flissa, jnade mors 
than one woumji' M. de Vcmdermissen, a Belgic qffiocr, gave 
there pm&.-of a brilliant and ^imprudent valour in allowing 
himself to bq, led away ip,to a pursuit of the enemy. In the 
centre, Cobmef -s^pinasse vigorously pusliqd oil' the charge, 
whilst General’ St. i\jjnand qmbraoed in a glance all the move¬ 
ments, ready to repair the smallest aeoident. The gun shots 
were near eiiijibing the mottotaIn. The right knoll was scaled 
by the zouaves; their greep. turbans appeared on the summit. 
They played with the bayonets, and threw down the Kabyles 
from the top of the r6cks. Jump, if you please, Monsieur 
Auriol !” said one of them, on seeing a Kaoyle who'had just 
ctft a caper before liis bayonet, and laughing, hq, wiped away 
the blood from his cheek, slightly grazed;by the sword of the 
mountaineer. The dftuns beat a^the satne time on* the left, 
the clarions spudded, tho Col<de Jtojiagal wus carried, chiefs 
and genemls came to make their report, and had only to bea** 
witness to the bravCry of the jvoI^Hc^-s.* „ « 

The troops Jook breath. Each one wiped away the glorious 
vwcat of tho combat. They ctycried one by one to tlie military 
niTgeons tlioge wltom tho halls the Kabyles had struck, and 
whilst the heayyschwvoy was cowling painfully along *£he nar¬ 
row paths, the soldiers, free now from all care, gave themselves 
up to repose. More than onw lookdd with astonishment, from 
tlie top of those ridges, at the precipices he 1 had passed in the- 
heat of the struggle; and .at. this sight only he though? of fatigue. 
Soutp companies kept the Kabyles at a distance^ but when it 
tfas^eeossary to deseencf/tfyp opposite slopes to gain Kl-Aoussa, 
where J&ey were to bivouac , General 8t«Arnahfl, fearing tp see 
nil th^Hiforts p4.tlje enqpiY turned on the re^r-gnard> gave the 
ordlr r to the two jjfijneraU of brigade, MM. BosquetJifid de Luzv; 
"} keep their position till the whole convqyliad filed , off. We 
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marched weary hours; night came beforo the troops had reached ■ 
their place of repose. r Manj» gun shots *wero still exeha^gedjj 
the roar-gpnrd mis olton ruaciy attacked. Colonel Janiin, who 
since the morning had sholvn himself worthy of the delicate 
mi* -Jn. confided to his intelligence and his vigour, took ujf, at 
8 p.m., a defensive position*, ‘with the l$st companies, at the 
most exposed part of the camp. Though ^he want of water had 
forced them to halt ..there, General St.'AMiud^liad determined}, 
at all events, to* prevent the Kahyles^irom disturbing the sleep 
of his troupg. Accordingly, all the Jinilitayy positions, even at 
great 'distances, wore occupied by .his hUttiilions. The foreign 
legion received the oi^lpr to pass the night on a hiljqpk, sepa¬ 
rated from the oainp*by a which tU-'y were to ■■.latch oare- 

fully. On going? to this post, theuoidop. discovered embody of 
the ejiemy already lodged then* The *3\abyle% were quietly 
preparing tliffi *ibpftst, faulting tht^howr* for tlio attack, Im¬ 
mediately a vigorous clfcisc'pf the* Kabyles was commenced 
though the trees, ond-all night the ground guards had their 
eyes and earl on the alert, so that not pne mounfi^ucer attempted 
an adventure. * . * 9 ' * 

Commandant de Woven, the chief of*the Arab bureau, had , 
discovered, through his. spies, that nuihcrous^mlaments of the 
Oulod-Aouers had ifaibid, in. order to attack us the \icxt day. 
These auxiliaries h&d taken a position jn aMivine not far from 
the camp. General St. Aruaud rbsMwed j,o anticipate tliom, and 
cause th^m to bo attacked, whilst *a brigade should shave tho 
Oulod-Aouers, our enemies of tho preceding night. General 
Bosquet had to look oftfer the Oulod-Aoueis; the Oulcd-Asmara 
fell to tl^o chare of General Luzy. U*dor these happy auspices 
the general had, us the soldiers expressed it, his troops well in 
hand; anything migljt be asked of them; but it was on the 
morrow mat the most so vow fatigues mre to begin, ,It is 
indeeiba hard task to protect a npnvoy lengthened out in single 
ijj® over a space of mpre tftart thrcV miles syul a'half, when thq 
only road is a narrow pf^th Jfcwo,feet wide,•plunging ncadlong 
into the ravines, running alwagHhe precipices, and commanded, 
right and left, by rocks and thick woods, wherePono often lost 
sight of the path altogether, anil it was nc^psary to cut one . 
through the ground atid hrusli J ;ood.. In cydar t«5 shelter the 
provisions, the ammunition, antf tho wo^aded, rrom a daring, 
actives numerous? ahd determined* enemy, you must surround it 
^with a living hedge., * * 

The vaneguard, following the narrows path, cleared t>o way. 
Eight and left, jipon the flank*)f the’ convoy, some battalyms 
were ordered to mhrch parallel to its jeourse, 
ground might be/ detaching some companies and taking entire 
posse&siop, if necessary; of the positions which commanded the 
r rea<L The?, reader* can understand hoW great is tho faLigU^of 
the soldier, loaded with a sack filled with 0 provisions, tfhen. 
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across a 
tooth# 
which 

gonortilly bore tlio chief brunt of tli"; strife. 

General St, Arnaud bad given the order that, from tihi\>to 



in comparison with that oVor which thoy passed on the day of 
the 13th. Still, all. .proccsdtd in o^der. The ojvoy, pressed 
by the subalterns of the train, closed up without losing ground. 
The positions occupied *by turns secured its passage, and the 
enemy, although bold and' nuine.'ins, was kept at a distance. 

At of tbe difliej^ j^ussages, upon the left flank, there 
was an important potation, i “or it completely commandtyl the 
path of tho mules. The zeutves had.hrst threap fed ; the 16th 
light infantry and Commandant. (’tunas afterwards. The advance 
of tho flankers-brought up to replace fheni two companies of the 
loth of the linj,“recently jurrived from France: this regiment 
found iti^lf. f\j 1 the f*rst timp,.plunged into the furnace; it was 
not yet Hardened by suffering, and these savage enemies made 
it feel that lipst .tvitonishmunt which is experienced by all newly 
arrived troops. The Cemyiandnnt ^amevs diiinsclf showed Cap¬ 
tain Dufour tho points ^hieh he must oectipy, and tho paths to 
follow itt case of retreqjt ; uoy. aid he depart till he saw all in 
good order. The enemy, for schpp moments, did not show them- * 
selves on this side: sileiEce reigned in the woods. With’the 
inox]»erienoe of troops’ignorant of war,'the soldiers of the 10 th 
thought themselves in safety; some, yielding to fatigue, were 
1, ing down aud resting; others, looking at the combat carried 
on by the rear-guard. No one watched.. The Kabyles, during < 
this,time, glided along, erawlin^fh/ongh the bushes,‘and more 
than 400 threw themsclves^Ti'On them, uttering their warlike 
yells. Surprised, t^e French soldier!* raUiod round their officer 
in disorder. “ Come oti f my lnds r i chfjvge bayonets !*’. exclaimed 
Captain Dufottr, whilst all whd w\.re lace and swords listened 
to ms wor&ft~and, incited by fluty, they rushed forwards, five 
..officers, sub-offic fs, and fhiihy-live grenadiers falling* struck 
in front. ( ^ y *: t 

Meanwhile, behis^ and around these bravo men, ^thor 
feebler spirits were engaged in halting, shotting, or attempting 
‘ resistance, and ended in many canes Uy dropping theife; 
They were seize d with a kind <$f vertigo, and longed for 
$von at the risk of disgrace, The Kabylea were their Only 
fca*^ varer^other danger disappearing before this all-absorbing .3 
idea, which impelled many bf thorn to spring from the top of the 
.crocks,.and descend, bruised by their Ml, with tneia flush all 
, - '- —- - “7<ry. u JfleanwMiei 
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by inexperience in war in tlioso youn$r soldiers. Masters of 
their new position, the lVabyles sent- tlieir bullets into th^eon^ 
voy, some even tided, 'to out it oil’; it became infected witTiKV«) 
disord(r; flhc pack horses I: yoke into a trot, mul thereSvas a 
moq^nl of disorder. Bui (Jenoral fit. .Annual, happening IP ho 
near, galloped up, and the c ntiihion was soon stopped. Two 
companies of tlie yth "Were Kf loose .up the rooks, and Captain 
Goumerie dashed away witlt\0um, and-lho'nftliii hullotlaid hint, 
flat, dead at theHuvM of his hoops, they^soon avenged him in 
Kabyle hlood. r lliis success restored ilie boldness oStho enemies, 
and the chavsmru d’Orleittis were vigoeohsly p'ursued, wlien, 
quitting tlm position they formed tip 1 oUreiue roup-guard. 
Colonel Espinnsse, houchcr, had expected this al (ueh/and only 
keeping with him 100 menoYfho 2' tji, ‘had sent the Turkish 
native troops to prepare sUppoidim^Vlnfiljiis in th^ thicket; hut 
deceived hy tlm gtyvnd; Mio Turbs^sloppi'd at too ureal a dis¬ 
tance, and when the ooloiAM h'gnn fils r^troal, the little troop, 
assailed on all sides, wipsdmftiediately outflanked. Disorder 
seized the rai ks lor a moAicnt, and the len.-a Visitation uculd 
have bom fatal at-this juncture. Lut tlJL* coi#nel, who saw 
this, "hy a vigoroumoltensivc drove ‘hack jfie Kabti^aful libe¬ 
rated his wounded, himself carrying off one o^ hri•shoulders; 
and being shortly supported hy irosh troops* ho Veshmed hia 
place at the extreme rearguard, ■which 1 k> had maintained 
since the morning, tfiththo Turks of Qo'mmniidaut Bukiiilo and 
the 20th of the line. The atinggl'* still coiil inued animated and 
wanp. During the halt the mum-guards had watched with 
grounded muskets, while ihe.ir mo?e fortjipate comrades ycro 
drinking their coflet.sounc; hut tiny, hi their turn, were even¬ 
tually nlie\ed hy fresh troops, anu came to recruit thei* 
strength near *he stveam, where they had halted under tho 
*tufted shade of largo tijeos, which made this glade a delicious 
resting-place.- They had hiid Su V; wounded on the grass; the 
B^geons replaced the bandages fhVc.' had been ]fl»t on in haste 
during the 4 combat; aiiu, at a little distance,, tho baniA of the;, 
regiments Wero playing the Jrffo'rarofen of Hnydoo, with the' 
same precision as at the opera. On seeing the atterrtive soldiers 
crowding to hear tho music, like gamine badands of the Champs 
Elysees, who would have thouglrr. that these ^Vungcrs wore re¬ 
turned, according to an Arab expression, Iroi^/ilic gun’s muzzle, 
and v, ere going to laeo it again lirectly. ■'/” • 

Military life is lull of strange contrasts, which coiftditutc its* 
n:dst fascinating tdiarhi, presenting unexpected transitions in 
the midst of uniformity, ^tirelessness about tho futsffOj and the 
consciousness oftriways doing onf*'s duly.. The soldieKis mar jjsr 
jd the present hour ; the futrfe is for the chief, Lcl/the latter 
nave anxieties* if ne thinks tit; he is at liberty to have cares at 
the end of the day;-but as for the soldier, HaydSe pleases him,, 
*&d he listens to it! But, alas! ‘there is no good thing, that life 
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As the general began his inarch, twenty gun- shots 
1 wcrc^ent from the thicket. A giydc was killed at his side, and 
%\ 4 Aorsc of a zouave wounded in jthe leg! 

Gorttauandunt .Floury, some troopers of the escort? and some 
zowaves who were falling into the ranks, rushed forw ard and 
hunted the Kabyles out of their ambush • A company of zohaves 
Jtad received orders «to scoiu* the, Woodson this direction, hut 
dndining too mnctKb tl\e left un^«f r these thickets, Avhere it is 
so difficult to iind Jandmarks, it had hdt '‘one of the sides 
unguarded. '/This accident jvkieh Avas of little consequence,*was 
quickly repaired, aiid.thc column resumed its painful •march till 
nightfall* ^ AI(rre t]ian once, Colonel Creuly, of the engineers, 
and CufyVfan Samson,-wep-obliged to riiake the sappers use the 
pickax*'to form a practicable track for the lyulos to climb tho 
precipices. Whilst tin^f tL’fcs advanced, descending the ravines 
m long lilos, sealing,tht) moyntaiiiac^woi^nd by tho wnraged 
Kahyle dogs, Avliich the iJnnkeri^hiiulgreat difficulty in driving 
oil’, tin; command of the extreme rcar-,guard Avas as difficult as 
it i,f as dnngcmi^. Its commander aVus obliged t/p regulate his 
movements 1 \r[ tbj^e of c the convoy; lie could never dictate 
either tfit^wme or place for lighting; 8 ,t one moment he was 
obliged toqdvan.ee rapidly, at another to hold his ground. If 
t a,mule hud tfallM it must be Raised up' 1 , the Abounded were not 
yet lifted on the vcacolefc, and this occasioned further delay. 
Jlut every man stood at^iiie, j»ost, opposing the cool bravery of 
discipline +o the furious hordes of the Kabyles, till the ^ soldiers 
of the baggage-train h^d carried #tf the Avounded. ** The, selt- 
devotedness of the r men of this corps, constantly exposed* to a 
danger from which they are almost sure tc deri\o no roliown or 
, profit, is above all praise. Ilcnee, if they behave in this 
exemplary maimer without expecting any reward, it must evi- «■ 
dently proceed frorp that sentiment of honour and^duty which 
inspires the French army, ajjj 1 which constitutes its strength. 
The Turks alio performer ^ondsT?, as the fear-guard,‘opposing 
strata^bm to stratagem. The '.['urks tML their opponents, «the 
Kabyles, insulted each otjiey/^kce the Avarriors for Homer s of 
Avliom theydiad most certainly never heard. On this occasion, 
three men*of the Turkish tyttalion awaited their opportunity 
behind a thick<L a little in advance of their company: Facing 
them, some j Kabyles took £im at the,m and tired, -whereupon - 
the three, Turks tei*ddat, and tire Kabyles immediately *011 up 
to bidder them. They Were already sfoo*ping doAvn for this 
purest', rvlmn a bullet full in tlft breast IpioSked them ovsr. 

naving simulated deaths now rejoined their com- 
gliding like serpents through thfi hu&Hes. It was thus 
«4Hn mis war individual actJ/.u played y, great part. For. 
ough in war all is, and otight to be, ^ubjtetnn different 
devices fo thcvimpulsiy of the thief, yet the yhol^gjf his orders 
> Mug once kn6wn, the intelligence or each nuur has full play ki 
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this style of lighting. The mountain warfare in Africa some¬ 
what resembles those drama g where the sil nations are indicalcA 
and the characters flraml -out by the author, but wheie. 1 a 
actor has io compose the dialogue. * 

The troops fought well this day, but their spirits were n«t so 
h7gh as the day before, for when (Ik; sohjiers saw the shadows 
lengthening, and tlitft since morning theyUiad been lighting 
amidst a chaos oi‘ woods and mountain.-., Mi'iarinojjs of mind 
was added to that -f body, begetting a ft radge anxiety. Tho 
overthrow of the 10th was a sail .affair, 'those heads of yon£ 
comrades, to whom hut a Lw hours before foil h*ad spoken, now 
brandished by the Kahyles at the end of tlyjir long nofes, with 
their eyes rolling ana their tongues hanging out b'h of blood, 
coidd not but forcibly strike tho ini' lunation, and casj^a cloud 
over many a countenance. Tho s'.die,.. Knows that one day or 
another he mast di“, it 'natters little to lum, it i^ his lot; but 
nothing toiments him so ninth as tt.e idea of having his head 
cut-off. At length fhe battalions oi‘ the van-giuy’d settled in at 
then.’ bivouac, and the convoy was just Vegia ing to debauch 
from the narrow road, in which it was ik.’P°* S! ‘ hie lew two to 
martih abreast; the fifing rolled Continually at i ci^-gunrd; 
tnere was no .moon—all was dark. General ►St.^Arnand had 
just placed the, posts. ‘He kept pear a lire of*iflive w®od du^n^ 
the defiling of the ^convoy; his st. tf olli«*rs, MM. do .Place, 
de Vaubcrt, and dfl Clermont-Tonnem-, 'were near him await- 
. ing his orders, when suddenly, 4 rcm*the tail of the convoy to 
its Jiead, ; ran thq report t^wt tho rearguard was ettt off. Two 
thousand men scparatccTidbm the column i The case was serious. 
General St. Arnau 1 . made himself ac r “ ,, s , jnu;d with all the cir¬ 
cumstances, and found that it would u«* too long for an 
to report news, havi'ig to pass those fearful roads ,\lienec, if an 
• accident had occurred; it must at once be repaired. Thu order 
was sent to tho zouaves to tak up their arms. again. Haff an 
hour’s repose after a long r u+e u.J A s one feii A.’tigue the more 
- overpowering. The zouaves u'ere harassed, for during, the daV 
tjiey had boen*employed for r vy business. It was tlie moment 
'when the clappers or nlallcts (to use their language) were gone 
to Rome, a saying which probab’y comes from the proverb off 
the heirs of the holy week. A, L ihe tii-st sc .ud of the bugle 
they weie up—at tho yfcond, ready to set e .%. - r bhesc old Afri¬ 
can.-tagers were always awake to dang x, and* the announce¬ 
ment of. peril always droyA fatigue atvay. Jt i» thus they 
gained the bonouy of* their mame. Who does not know some¬ 
thing of the zouaves ini France? A jilst reputation, the glo¬ 
rious recompeneo of.troops win? knbW,better than any Vjt to 
avoid a useless danger, and to overcome *neeessary#p <* Jt 
thou ■would?,, conquer . danger, throw thy soul beyong it,’* 
said an old .soldier one day to me. Suph is the device V Jih56 
zouaves; it sains ”p all tlicir history. 
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After some further operations of the French force, one 
* ,Tiig:ht> as Colonel Fspinasse wa^ proceeding to burn down 
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i ■ magnificent tillages of those who still held out, he Avas 
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obstacle, and about half a leaguq *off, you caught bight of the 
villages, ojid thc'bldono],\vafl by mf means .the, man to let go 
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was accessible fhr a]l hisj troops. Doling, three-quarters of an 
hour thelites followed the Turl^ haugiiiV to the rocks, cling¬ 
ing to t^rp bushes, npd 'soiiytimes rolling down; hut at length 
one man appeared on ^■^ot’i.nr side, proving the existence of a 

I >assago. ('offind Espipas.se instantly !j?is mules, his artii- 
ery, oven liis horse, AVitli J re-sctV,'*, ulna rushed wiilt his other 
troops into the ravine. After mitay', efforts, they sealed'the 
precipice. Btil/, if Ihe Kabytes Avere to have attacked tkpm,' 
their positionAiVouh-Jiavo become precarious, and limy must 
have ab-pm^. \ <1 the woundeu. The colonel had relied entirely 
on his auda'v’ty tp escape from the dilemma. IJe shouted out 
to ^ho Kabyles Avlfo baa run up, pointing out to‘them ihe smoke 
from tlieir village 5- burntA>v the other columns, that, the same 
fato awaited them if thVy dhLnot instantly follow liim to the 
general, adding that no obstacle could stop him, as they could* 
easily pcrcefvo. Me gavj> them five muulcs to o decide, and,the 
time had not ellipse^ before jtbe chiefs Tallowed’the colonel, and 
tendered their submisr^ 


TH /3 END, 
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